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PREFACE 



The 5th Annual HERDSA Conference was planned around the theme, "The Promotion of Higher 
Education Research and Development": in fact a reaffirmation of the objectives of the Society. 
Consequently no restrictions were placed on the subject matter of papers provided they fell within the 
general Sfcope of the theme. In the event, the papers accepted did fall within a few broad categories as 
will be seen from the table of contents. The keynote address by Malcolm Skilbeck, Director of the 
Curriculum Development Centre, focussed on The Changing Student', a reminder to those present 
that education is in a state of flux calling for increasing flexibility and adaptability on the part of 
teachers generally. Papers were also canvassed within the specific topic of 'Field Experience', and it 
was gratifying to receive contributions from the strongly innovative medical faculty at the University 
of Newcastle, New South Wales. 

A new feature at the Conference was a session pn Adult and Continuing Education, organised jointly 
by HEBDSA and the Australian Association for Adult Education. Barrie Brennan, Chairman of the 
AAAE, provided the keynote address to this section which was convened by Dr. J. A. McDonel! of 
Monash University. 

One pleasant aspect of the conference was the considerable overseas representation. Thailand provided 
a significant attendance and registrations also came from Canada, Germany, New Zealand and the UK. 
At a time when the values and concerns of higher education are being closely examined and debated, 
when demographic and socio-economic factors pose unpredictable challenges, it was particularly 
pleasing that Senator J.L Carrick, Federal Minister for Education, should have agreed to attend the 
Society's annual dinner as Guest-of-Honour. I am also indebted to Senator Carrick for providing a 
foreword to this volume. ' 

Finally, I would wish to place on record my appreciation for all the support and help received during 
the course of planning and conducting the conference. It would be impossible to individually name all 
those involved but I should like to particularly mention my associates on the Organising Committee, 
and Dr. Bill Hall and his staff at the Mount Gravatt CAE. Future HERDSA Conference Conveners will 
be fortunate indeed if they encounter the same degree of co-operation and expertise. 



Derick Unwin, 

Queensland Institute of Technology, 
Brisbane, July 1979. 
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The post-war decades in Australia which have seen a huge and unquestioning demand (or rrtore and mure educ- 
ation, particularly at the tertiary level, have been replaced by a current period ol growing questioning of the verv 
relevance of education. There has emerged an increasing awareness that the enormous expansion in educational 
resources has not produced a parallel increase in quality. 

The rapidly growing and youthful Australian population of the past whic£i -j»jvc rise to a burgeoning of student 
numbers has been replaced by declining birth rates, lower immigration, an ageing population, and a steady state . 
of student numbers. A post-war nation which had little unemployment overall now faces significant unemploy- 
ment largely concentrated amongst its juveniles* A nation which is so vitally dependent on its capacity for over- 
seas trade now confronts the full force of international competition and the need to lower costs and increase 
skills, particularly within manufacturing industries. 

In our questing for the appropriate reforms and solutions the Government has undertaken four major probes 
two of them, the Williams Committee and the Crawford Committee have already reported and their findings 
arelin the process of detailed analysis. Two others - the Auchmuty Committee, inquiring into teacher education, 
jipd the Myers Committee on technology will report within the next nine to twelve months. 

Collectively, the four ^rjquiries constitute a uniquely comprehensive review of education, vocation and tech- 
nology. They will tell us* much of what would be required in sophisticated skills. It is for us to ensure their proper 
perspective in the overall goals of individual development and fulfilment. 

v 

The Williams Report is an essential and an effective starting point. It poses a wide range of probing questions 

over a very broad spectrum and offers some very useful commonsense recommendations. Most importantly, 

it starts us thinking, discussing and questioning. If it did no more than this, it is a very valuable addition to our 

collective storehouse of educational wisdom and experience. 

i 

The Williams Committee has not recommended significant structural changes. It has placed its full emphasis upon 
reform by constructive evolution. Because it has not sought radical changes in the direct sense, it has not heavily 
captured the media headlints. Nevertheless, taken in their orchestration, the Williams reforms will make a massive 
impact upon the whole education spectrum. 

The report emphasises the special nature of universities and seeks to preserve and strengthen universities in their 
discrete character. Wkh this I fully agree. It recognises the tremendous pressures on universities in recent years 
in the field of primary degrees and somewhat to the detriment of other university activities, particularly research. 
The report advocates the establishment of a number of postgraduate centres of research at universities. This is a 
matter which deserves close sympathetic consideration. 

I share the Williams Corngiittee view that there should not be simply a seeking of student rrumbers and that all 
students enrolled at an institution should be judged as having a reasonable prospect of success. Failure should be 
regarded at least as much the responsibility of the institution as of the student. It is good news therefore to read 
the recommendations regarding training programmes for academic staff in the theory. and practice of teaching. 
We have for too long been somewhat coy about insistence upon proper communication by tertiary lecturers. 

Jt is fundamental, too, that effective programmes of course evaluations should be developed throughout the 
tertiary system. Only°by such approaches can we be sure that we are upgrading quality in our institutions. 
Australia has a tertiary education system of^workJ standard. Against that background, we should not be reluc- 
tant to confess the defects that are there and that can be rectified. 

& 

Research work has a significant contribution to make to problems within industry and to urgent social and econo- 
mic questions within the community. At a time when research activities are themselves under scrutiny, I commend 
the work undertaken by HERDSA and its members and the valuable contribution which their activities have made 
in the research field. 
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The changing student 



Malcolm Skilbeck 

Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra 
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This paper is concerned with the attributes of studen.s likely to b« entering higher education in the future, and In particular with a few 
crucial characteristics. These Include matters of cognitive and Intellectual development, policy changes and social climate. 

The curriculum, organisation and pedagogy o» secondary schools Is in the process of significant review and change. Teachers In tertiary 
Institutions will need to come to terms with students possessing different competencies, learning skills, Interests and aspirations. 

The 'unity of the student Is emphasised and the suggestion made that a greater degree of co-operation and understanding between the 
sectors of education is desirable. 



1. Introduction; A period of stability? / A - " 

The problem of tertiary education in" the next decade may be less that of the , 
changing student than the unchanging staff. After more than a decade of rapid 
expansion in the tertiary sector - of student enrolments, numbers and types of 
institutions, courses and course programs and faculty members -.we have now 
reached a relatively steady state. This st^te is ^described in the cautious 
language of the Wifliams Committee as a set of projections of which the trios t 
likely one envisages^ little growth in the university sector, not very much more 

-in thd college of advanced edittafion sector and rather more in the TAFE sector. (1) 
However, while student and staff numbers may not increase dramatically, there 
could well be highly significant qualitative changes in the learning 
characteristics o'f-' the tertiary students'and in the teaching abilities and 
interests of the staff. For example, the proportion of students entering 
tertiary^instit utions with some -measure of nop— school experience is increasing 

"as more students take a break between school and college or university. 
Moreover, reasonable predictions have been made about a steady increase in the 
number and proportion of students returning to full or part-time study after, 
substantial periods of work or child-raising experience, and institutipris are 
changing to accommodate this shift from an end-on to a more periodic or 
continuing process of education. Both of these trends are commended by the 
Williams Committee as they are by many other educational bodies and agencies 
and may be expected to gain increasing institutional, financial, ideological 
and other forms of support. (2) Such changes in the composition of the student 
population raise questions about the suitability of present methods of 
selecting and training tertiary teachers and the appropriateness of their 
assumptions 'and attitudes. 



Assistance of colleagues in the CDC, especially Wendy Edgar, is gratefully 
acknowledged. . 
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Because we are not oppressed by the pressures of quantitative growth., we are in 
the position now 'of being "able to address ourselves to some of the qualitative 
issues relating to staff, students and their interactions, a fact which is 
clearly --if hot always very strongly - communicated in the Williams Committee • 
Report 'and which underlies the terms of reference of the current national - 
inquiry into teacher education and the counterparts of that inquiry in the 
states. 

Just as the Williams Committee has been cautious and modest in its statements 

about trends and future directions of the post-secondary -educational syst-m, 
it behoves us to *e extremely careful' in making generalizations about student „ 
characteristics and in drawing inferences from such trends as we may be able 
to detect. The focus of my paper is not the students you have in your 
tertiary institutions, 'But those you may expect to receive, mainly direfcf from, 
secondary schools but increasingly also 'the mature students. I am bound to 
admit at the outset that* the empirical data I have been able to assemple on the ■ 
subject of my paper, "The Changing Student", are much more limited and patchy 
than I had hoped would be the case. The research evidence is neither available 
in significant quantity and variety nor, as far as I have been able to ascertairi', 
have manv/studi'es of secondary school students been conducted which would be of 
great \jalue to course designers and other decision makers in the tertiary 
s.ector. No doubt there ds a gr°eat deal of local and specific knowledge of 
particular cqhorts of prospective students available to individuals, to 
departments and even perhaps to whale institutions through their local and 
historical experience , but this is not quite the - same thing as systematic 
knowle'dge of crucial learning*, characteristics and attributes of the high school 
studeitt population as a whole. Also, as you are* well aware, there is a folklore 
about tertiary teaching which can act as a serious barrier to open-mindedness 
about students and to critical and creative thinking about new approaches to 
.teaching. The Secretary of H.EiR.D. S. A. , Derick Unwin, and I were colleagues 
together some^ears ago at a British University where I was chairman of the 
university teaching methods committee. This was a rare concession to a 
professor of education, jpade, I suspect, only because the -activity of 
university teaching ranked so low as an object of concern in the institution 
and hence conferred no status or power on either the committee or its chairman. 
"One of the many difficulties faced by that committee was persuading several 
senior and Influential members of the university that their fixed ideas, 
stereotypes even, of students and of appropriate ways of teaching them, 
warranted any kind of consideration whatsoever. The committee was -seen by 
them as a concession or token. The very high failure and dropout rates in 
Australian tertiary institutions and the admitted failings in course design in 
at least two of. its. three subsections makes that particular difficulty easier 
to address here without exciting the derision of your academic colleagues. 

In considering at this conference teaching and learning questions with a focus 
on anticipated 'student characteristics, although we may have less data on 
students than we might wish 'for, we, may be able to pool our knowledge and - 
experience, expose some of the areas where more knowledge is needed, determine 
'some of the tasks tertiary teachers must confront in the design of learning 
situations, and consider how some of these tasks may be carried out". 

Since I cannot address myself to ail characteristics of likely, future students 
that may be relevant to the organisation of teaching and learning situations 
in tertiary institutions, I have selected a few of what I regard as the crucial 
characteristics, concentrating on those where I am not reduced entirely, to 
speculation and hearsay. In addition, I want to draw to your attention 
assumptions being made in the secondary sector and some trends in that sector 



which may have a significant impact in the future on the' qualities and 
expectations students^ typing to the tertiary sector. - ^ 

2. Cognitive and intellectual characteristics of prospective students 

I shajl start with a range of cognitive and intellectual Characteristics, 
including study skills and 'att^tuctes-aixd what might be termed entrv behaviour 
and modes of attack in relation to learning tasks. 

i , \ • ' ^ 

It # is widely twt t "I think,* errQneously believed that- standards of performance 
in stveral main areas of academic ^Learning have declined in recent years in 
Australian schools*. Despite the nriisy apd widely publicised pronouncements on 
the subject and notwithstanding the gut feelipgs of and even the test results 
produced by some academics in * universities , I am not persuaded of the truths 
of this claim. At least, the .Australian research evidence assembled and surveyed 
by the Curriculum Development Centre duriftg 1976-^ does not support the decline 
thesis.' (3) Uhcioubtedly , students completing secondary- schooling have had a 
different kipd of academic experience from that of many of their tertiary 
teachers, although the actual changes in secondary school content, methods* of 
teaching, modes of ' assessment 1 and school -academic climate are probably much less 
than? one might infer from all the innovation rhetoric of recent years. As for 
the dramatic or perhaps I should say sensatiorialist claim about particular . 
areas of weakness displayed by students atvpo^int of. entry to certain tertiary 
courses where, a few months previously, thQse same stucQnts had received passing 
grades in external examinations, I am reminded of the English Puritan cjivine 
and schoolmaster John Brinsley who, more than 350 years ago^ remarked: 

"Finally, this I account the worst of ull,. that 'when I have taken a 
great deale of paines, and have made my Schollers very ready in 
construing and parsing;" yet come &nd examine them in those things a 
quarter of a yeere after \ they will be many of them as though they 
had never learned them, and the best farre to seeke: whereby ,. when 
Gentlemen., or others come in and examine them, or their friends try 
them at home, in the things which they learned a quarter or halfe & u 
yeere before; they are ordinarily found so rawe, and to have so 
forgotten^, that I doe receive great reproach, as though I had taken 
no paines with them or as they had profited nothing. 11 

Whereas the educational right is apt to blame slipshod teaching and low academic 
expectation^ for deficiencies in student knowledge, the left is apt to'blame it 
on the apparatus of subject-centred teaching and external examinations. 
Perhaps it has moi;e to do with the relative^impbr tance of academic studdes in_ ^ 
the lives of students and tne sifuatiop^ in ^ich formally organised knowledge, 
is acquired and applied. If we ask the students themselves, .their Answers 
frequently indicate that, for them relevance of study and learning to their life 
pattern is of central importance . (4) Studies^ of student "wastage 11 suggest that 
we should be paying very close attention to the context of learning and its 
support structures instead of looking to blame some supposed defect in the 
learner himself, a point that would seem to have particular relevance in 
Australian tertiary institutions where drop o,»t rates are extremely high dnd „ 
criticism and student short-comings quite strong. (5) - . . 

My first contenticm, then, is that evidence of a, decline in standards of student 
iattainment is, at best, inconclusive. Changes there have been in' secondary 
schooling, for example to give greater emphasis to a wida range of study 
skills such as locating information, interpreting, analysing, synthesis^ng and 
applying it, working independently and in sm^ll groups, working on self-selected 
assignments and in self -defined situations, and relating school studies to 
broader social contexts. Under the circumstances, it should neither surprise 

3 



nor disturb us that other intellectual processes, such as the manipulation of 
predetermir and predefined data under conventional examination conditions, 
should not be Improving and may indeed be declining somewhat. Competence in 
essay writing, in an era of objective testing, "and examination skills, in the 
age of course work assessment, may be* at a lower standard than hitherto, and 
tertiary teachers can no longer take them for granted if indeed they ever could. 

The quesftions to ask are- 

(1) whether the teaching-learning processes being fostered in 
secondary schools have substantial educative value and 

(2) what changes in expectations and teaching practice are 

> required as a consequence in tertiary institutions? Tertiary 
teachers need assistance in addressing themselves to these 
changes and I assume that that is one of the functions, of 
members of this Association, % 

Although I cannot readily document it, my belief is that there has been some- 
thing of a shift in intellectual characteristics of students which may not be 
receiving adequate notice. The shift is twofold. Firstly, the proportion of 
students, completing secondary schooling and moving on "o some form of 
tertiary education, who are functioning in Piaget's terms, at the intellectual 
level of formal operational thinking may be somewhat less than a decade or so 
ago. What leads me to suggest this is that research on cognition in the 
Piagetian tradition is drawing attention to significant numbers of late 
adolescents and adults, who have completed substantial periods of schooling but 
are st^ll functioning* at the cognitive level of concrete operations. (6) This 
finding^ as further relevance given that the research suggests that concrete 
operations persist longer in such subject areas as history and lJ?tera*-ure or, 
more broadly, the cultural sciences than in the natural sciences. Yet the 
expansio\i in the tertiary sector, especially in the CAE's, has been 
disproportionately great in the* area of the culture sciences. Thus, it would 
not be surprising if teachers in tertiary institutions were encountering large 
numbers of students for whom intellectualistic assumptions in the phrasing of 
questions, theS^e'of language, models and theories, and the application of 
processes of logical and abstract thought., are just not valid. (7) As I 
remarked a moment ago, my view on this is necessarily tentative, given the 
limited nature of . the, evidence, and I feel in any case that the relationship 
of Piaget's theory of cognitive development to different forms of understanding, 
knowledge, language and ways of life has been only partially explored. However, 
it is to my mind at least an issue for consideration as to whether many 
tertiary .teachers are making invalid, assumptions about the level of cognition 
on which their students are functioning, blaming or criticising them (and their 
secondary schools) for poor study habits,, lack of application, weak motivation 
and inadequate preparation and background whereas the problem has to do with 

le tertiary teacher's need to understand better the nature and limits of 
cognitive processes in his own students. 

I said that there was a second consideration relating to intellectual 
interests and capacity to which I wished to refer. It is this, that a small 
but important shift in Australian culture may be occurring. Several studies of 
youth arid many commentaries on Australian life have drawn attention to the 
predominence of sport and o'ther physical recreational and leisure interests of 
adolescents in our society. (8>< in the 1 Ight of this evidence, it may be 
wishful thinking to suppose that the broadening and loosening of the school 
curriculum, the^xapid expansion of the arts in society and of interest in non- 
material culture such as travel, a wiae range of leisure pursuits, etc., is 
shifting youth from its overwhelming leisure interest in sport and popular 
entertainment. (9) j J 
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I am not offering the opinion that Australia, in the past ten years, has 
witnessed the growth of a powerful and pervasive intellectual culture, but 
there is certainly greater cultural diversity and increased interest in the 
elements of a wider expressive culture, and these are strong centres of an 
intellectual culture, all of which are impinging on tertiary student life. 
This, however, is a gradual shift, affecting social climate, assumptions and 
values in complex ways which do not necessarily show in expressed intellectual 
interests or attainments of students. I draw attention to this shift because 
I believe it is of great, longer term significance and because it provides a 
powerful resource for tertiary teachers to draw and build upon. 

3. Some changes in social climate, policy and resource provision 

^ I turn now to ^ome of those changes in students which are likely to occur over 

the next decade as a consequence of policy changes, tir.?. allocation of resources,* 
and social climate shifts. These changes and shifts relate to the so-called 
0 multicultural society, social class, sex, political_and social attitudes, 
values , and the age composition of the student peculation. 

Whilst in none of these areas are x ^any major shifts occurring that are having 
' marked effects on students in the latter years of secondary schooling - nor are 
they recommended to occur by the Williams Committee - trends have emerged and 
are- likely to grow which should bring about a significant reorientation of our 
thinking and action. Also, other official reports than that of the Williams 
Committee have promulgated a view of Australian society in which shifts will 
occur affecting student attitudes, values and understandings. (10) 

Some of the data on the ethnic mix of our society, suggest that certain groups 
of students in secondary schools are, at present, at a distinct disadvantage. 
These include many groups of southern and eastern European origins, aboriginals 
and certain Asiatic groups. On various measures highly relevant to educational 
opportunity and outcome, such as intelligence quotient, social class and 
command of the English language, these groups, who comprise a significant section 
of the secondary school population, but a disproportionately small part of the 
tertiary sector, are found to be in a disadvantageous position. ( 1 1) 

The Federal Government ' s Vecent initiatives, for example through rapid adoption 
of the recommendations of the Galbally Committee, and through establishing the 
* National Aboriginal Education Committee, are part of a wider movement^ to improve 

the educational, social and cultural opportunities of members of these groups. 
If successful, such initiatives will result, over the next decade, in changes 
in the traits and even the composition of the student populations of tertiary 
institutions which -could be far-reaching. For, example, the encouragement of a 
' " motfe towards cultural pluralism as compared with the older policy of assimilation 

3 should lead to an active promotion of ethnic languages, ethnic values and 

belief systems, ethnic social and 7 community structures. This encouragement 
will not be confined to ethnic groups since it will be accompanied by 
deliberate and vigorous attempts to promote the concepts, beliefs, institutions 
and practices of multiculturism throughout ,the whole Australian society. (12) 
Official and unofficial groups, some government sponsored or directed, have 
been meeting over the past year to try to, define the general nature and 
direction "of a policy for multicultural education. I will draw your attention 
to just four of these: the UNESCO conference on Teacher Education for 
International Understanding, which strongly commended extension of a multi- 
cultural dimension throughout teacher education institutions and programs, the 
Report of *the Ethnic Affairs Commission of New South Wales, * the as yet 
unpublished 'report of .the Federal Portfolio of Education group on Education 

i Q for a Multicultural Society and the establishment, in 19 76, of the National 

I *J Aboriginal Education Committee. ( 13) ^ 
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Documents and initiatives such as these betoken strong moves to sustain and 
strengthen forces and gifbups in our society which in the past have had 
relatively little official encouragement and support. Their implications for 
the ultimate composition and value structure of the student population of 
tertiary institutions are what I want to draw to your attention, since there 
is a real challenge here to the dominant model of the student and his value 
system on which many tertiary teachers may be operating at present. This model 
will be further challenged by the experience secondary school students are now 
beginning to have of curriculum materials focussing on cultural pluralism and 
ethnic diversity .( 14) 

There is not space for me to refer in any detail to the other policy, resource 
distribution and social climate changes which I mentioned above. As a massive 
o simplification, I might say that, until recently various monocultures 
dominated our secondary and tertiary institutions: in the universities,, these 
were related to academic and social selection and stereotyped views about 
appropriate roles, especially sex roles; in the colleges of advanced education! 
they were related to a relatively narrow range of applied disciplines, 
possessing a modest social status; sex role stereotypes also prevailed; in the 
technical sector, monocultural dominance was expressed in aggressive 
vocationalism, the residue of social selection "higher up" in universities and 
colleges, and sex role stereotypes. I hope you will overlook ttie crudity of 
this characterisation, since my point is not to make anything of the past but 
to suggest that a range of pressures and forces is so affecting the whole V 
tertiary sector as .to produce a much more blurred and indeed complex 
institutional situation, which has its correlates in student characteristics 
both for the present and the immediate future at least. The situation 
incorporates many interesting changes, such as the change, by stipulative 
definition, whereby technical and further education colleges are translated 
into the tertiary sector, but not, for example, salaries, conditions of service, 
institutional provision, per capita expenditure, etc. Another change is the 
determination, this time by the Williams Committee, that the "practical" 
"vocational" bias of colleges will continue, whereas universities will become 
more research and higher studies oriented despite evidence^ to the contrary that 
such distinctions don't address themselves to the nature of staff and student 
experience and roles in the institutions themselves, nor to community 
perceptions of them. 

Another factor, to which I have already referred, is encouragement being given 
to two categories of students who hitherto have been underrepresented in 
tertiary education or in certain sectors of it, namely women and mature 
students. Australia, in common with many other societies, is experiencing 
what appears to be a long T:erm if ~ irregular shift of "women into traditionally 
male dominated professipns such as medicine, veterinary science, engineering, 
law and a wide range of applied sciences. At the same time, encouragement is 
being given, through various , forms of government action, including schooling, 
to girls. and women to express and assert rights, and to achieve a standing in 
the learning environment by which traditional roles and stereotypes are 
substantially changed. This is often a matter of image and self image, of 
relationships between the sexes, of assumptions and values more than it is of 
specific changes in student behaviour that will manifest themselves in 
classroom situations but it should not be underestimated because* of that. 

■c. 

A related change is the move, in schools, to introduce courses in human relat- 
ionships, sex education, social education and other ways of changing student 
awareness and understanding and developing in them new skills. The 
clearest recent affirmation of the need for the shift and what it might entail 
in broad social terms is the Report of the Human Relationships Commission, 
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a document which is, perhaps, somewhat ahead of its time but whose basic 
orientations seem to me to be likely to command increasing support at least 
amongst secondary school teachers - and students. 

A more obvious change, perhaps, than the sex role change in students, is that 
whereby the age composition of classes in tertiary institutions may be 
expected to become more diverse. As far as I have been able to gather, the 
discussion and recommendations of the Williams Committee point in this 
direction, inasmuch as support is given to extending the scope and 
practicability of external studies programs and widening access to 
universities, colleges of advanced education and technical colleges to students 
not easily accommodated at present. Like many others of the Committee's 
recommendations, these need interpreting and my interpretation is that whilst 
there is a disappointing lack of direct attention given to the concept and 
processes of recurrent education (perhaps because the Committee declared its 
unwillingness to recommend any major structural changes) where it does touch on 
what might be considered as related issues, it does so positively. My point is 
that recurrent education , external and extension studies, and park time courses 
are a major component of tertiary education and are likely to increase as costs 
of full time study rise, demands for middle life trailing and retraining 
increase and expansion occurs of the two sectors where ideas of recurrent and 
part time study are more strongly entrenched. Tertiary teachers, in these 
sectors, can expect student maturity and variety of experience to become more 
important considerations in course planning. 

/ 

4. Changes in the schools 

Changes in the o schools themselves as a source of new or different character- 
istics of tertiary students are extremely difficult to document, assess and 
predict. The reasons for these difficulties relate to the r paucity of research 
evidence on so-called operational curriculum, that is the learning experiences ' 
of students in school settings, as distinct from the visible or manifest 
curriculum as indicated in course outlines, syllabuses and textbooks < An 
example will make this point clear: a new course in, say ^integrated science, 
may ostensibly encourage students to engage in problem solving, lateral 
thinking, subject integration, discove'ry methods, practical work, field studies 
etc. , ,but teachers may adopt a subject centred, instructional, classroom-based 
'mode of teaching despite the structure, content and recommended approaches of 
the materials themselves. Such a gap, between the intentions of course and 
material makers and what may be the objectives^ of teachers and classroom 
reality is apparently 'quite wide in many Australian secondary schools. We 
should not be misled by the rhetoric or by the ready availability of glossy 

teaching— materials. (15) A further complication in offering a descr iption of 

current secondary school practice is its increasing diversity.- The move 
towards" school-based curriculum development, although very uneven and frequently 
half-hearted, when combined with the growth of school assessment as a component 
of overall evaluation of student performance, has made generalisation about 
Curricula, teaching and learning practice exceedingly difficult. However, 
the movement shows no signg of abating and we may expect that students coming 
to tertiary institutions in the future will have had more diverse learning 
experiences even within the same area of study than has been the case in the 
past. (16) Whereas basic skills of learning and study may be very widely 
distributed, the learning content and the structures of learning situations 
which students-have experienced may be expected to vary considerably. The 
policy of multicultural education' will compound this, by encouraging greater 
sub-cultural diversity just as the wider society move towards cultural pluralism 
is encouraging a wider range of acceptable values, norms of conduct and life 
styles. There are, of course;-, counter forces: for and in the schools, a , 
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reaffirmation of ideas about common learnings, core curriculum and general 
education; In society at large, strong conservative reaction to value 
pluralism and the alternative life-styles movement . (17) Through ttya activity 
of the Curriculum Development Centre, support is being given both to school 
based curriculum development initiatives and to core curriculum, .ajutseveral 
national level projects one of whose effects is to increase commo^^pfcreness , 
knowledge and experience amongst educators in such areas as science, social 
science, mathematics and language. Predictions of the outcomes of these and 
other influences on student learning characteristics would be indeed hazardous 
and I shall content myself with drawing your* 'attention to them as factors at 
work in secondary schooling and its supporjt services. 

,5 . Some assumptions of curriculum developers about secondary students 

It is relevant, in this context, to dtaw your attention to some of the 
assumptions that underlie the work of curriculum developers, including those in 
the Curriculum Development Centre and the directions in which their work is 
tending. . A brief summary will suffice to indicate that the curriculum, the 
organisation and the pedagogy of secondary schools are under significant, 
comprehensive review and change,* and student learning tasks are being perceived 
very differently from how they were a decade or so ago - at least by the 
educational developers. 

When preparing this paper, I asked several of my ^colleagues to identify and 
comment on the assumptions they make about the nature and needs of secondary 
students when preparing curriculum materials and to indicate learning 
characteristics which they are attempting to encourage. Nowhere have these been 
specified as part of an educational philosophy which the Curriculum Development 
Centre is fostering. Nevertheless, there is considerable consistency in their 
responses, all of which point towards generally progressivist views of the 
educational process. Thus, an enlargement of mind is being encouraged, whereby 
students are expected to be aware of and sensitive to their own environment and 
society/ to diverse cultures within Australia and to Australia T s place in the 
international order especially the South-East Asian and Oceanic regions. 
Visual literacy and skill in all forms of language use, including oral, are 
being encouraged as are a broad social and technological approach to science, 
critical thinking, problem solving, group learning and mathematical competence. 
Students are being expected to treat a very wide variety of learning materials, 
in different media, as sources of knowledge and understanding: they are being 
encouraged to develop and use laboratory, workshop and field skills and 
techniques. It is assumed that they need to work on a ^ide range of concrete 
materials and learning tasks; that these should be structured, sequenced and 
articulated, but not tightly, as in the mode of programmed learning. Learning 
materials and tasks are being designed which foster curiosity, elicit and build 
on interests, and encourage students in a sense of their own capacity to organis 
and manage learning, with the guidance and approval but not necessarily 
directions of the "teacher . In these materials and approaches relatively little 
attention is being paid directly to the needs of exceptionally able children or 
.those with particular learning difficulties - mainstreaming rather than an 
individualised or sectionalised approach is generally adopted* However, the 
openness and diversity of the envisaged learning situations is such that 
individualised learning could be a strong feature if teachers are willing to 
organise it. The model of teaching is^'essentially , not one based on 
instruction in uniform situations - such as a teacher expounding in a 
classroom - but one of a diversity of learning tasks in a variety of guided 
learning situations. The envisaged model of student behaviour is open, 
inquity-centred , humanistic and centred in social and personal competence and 
expression. 



I am not saying, of course, that this is how secondary schooling in fact is 
organised! But the assumptions and approaches of the curriculum "developers are 
also, on the whole, those of teacher educators, of some parents and parent 
groups and of many teachers, educational consultants , researchers, administrators 
and so forth. They are spreading into secondary education and I see no likeli- 
hood of this trend being reversed. 

Teachers in tertiary institutions will need to come to terms increasingly with 
students possessing rather different learning competencies, research skills, 
group learning skills, motivations, interests and aspirations from those of 
their predecessors. I don't wish to over-emphasise this since an aspiration 
of an educator and the felt experience, competence and sense of purpose of 
students have usually been established by research to be remote from one another. 
Perhaps what I should say is that those tertiary educators who value the 
approach to learning and teaching which has been implicit in this paper will 
find increasing support for their views and, perhaps, a growing ^stream of 
students who have experienced structured, richly varied inquiry approaches to 
learning. 

Although it seems most likely that secondary schools on the whole are still not 
imparting an intellectual culture* to their students, as I have indicated there 
is at least a move in this direction. When/polled, secondary school students 
usually request of their schooling: greater relevance, to their everyday 
interests, to social and political concerns and to the vocational requirements 
of society. They ask for experiences that foster social skills and 
competencies and provide scope for their expressive interests and for teachers* 
who Share their interests and outlook on life. 

6. Some leads for tertiary teachers ? 

I don't knpw how common it is for tertiary teachers to include an analysis 
of studetxt interests, competencies, expressed educational preferences, 
experiences and purposes in their course making. (18) Certainly, some of the 
books and repotts on tertiary education, r^ot least the Williams Committee 
report, pay scant if any attention to the curriculum issue of who "are the 
students, what are their preferences, interest and needs, and how should they 
actively participate in their own learning. (19) Yet, in the design and 
implementation of successful curricula, the ascertainment of the characteristics 
and needs of students is a central task. It is gratifying that the Williams 
Committee has recommended that serious attention be given to helping tertiary 
teachers to plan and design courses. One of the first steps to be taken, if 
this is not to" be a barren exercise in resource management, is to assist 
tertiary teachers in ascertaining, analysing and interpreting the learning 
characteristics and needs of the students they are to teac h * — Your Ass ociation, 
it seems to me, has in this regard a major responsibility and opportunity. 

The differences between the secondary and tertiary levels are considerable 
although now blurred in some respects in Australia, by the' treatment of 
technical and further education as part of the tertiary sector. Procedures 
appropriate to the one level are not necessarily of value at another. Yet the 
basic principles of curriculum design and development and indeed of teaching 
itself are not fundamentally altered by the institutional and administrative 
barriers between levels of schooling. Tertiary teachers might very usefully 
combine with secondary teachers, especially in considering problems of 
transition from the secondary to the tertiary sector, and with the wider realms 
of work and social experience in considering the needs of mature students. 
The curriculum development movement in the schools has thrown up many questions 
and issues and has explored a number of precedures in relation to defining 



student need and designing and developing course materials and learning 
situations. There may be something fortertiary teachers to learn from this 
experience, just as secondary school teachers could usefully learn some aspects 
of pedagogy from primary school teachers. The student, after all, is a unity, 
from his earliest to his latest educational experiences and has been changing, 
in an internally coherent way, from the beginning. As tertiary institutions 
move to establish the mechanisms and processes of training in systematic 
curriculum development which have now been enjoined upon* them by. Prof essor 
Williams and his colleagues they may find a considerably enlarged scope for 
collaborative effort with the secondary schools from whom their clientele is. 
drawn. 
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RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Let me first say how pleased I am that HERDSA has recognised the growing 
importance of adult education with a section of its conference* being devoted to 
the field. I am further pleased that your organisation has recognised the 
Australian Association of Adult Education (AAAE) as being representative of- %he 
broad field of adult education. 

As I assume that most of the members of this audience would not identify them- 
selves as adult educators, something better be said in the way of definition. 
Defining "adult education" has bedevilled academics, students, practitioners, 
legislators and administrators, as well as Conferences such as this, for a long 
time. ....... 

So I plan to dodge the issue partially. I will simply assert, like the critics 
of IQ tests who used to say that IQ was what the tests measured, by asserting 
that adult education is wh at is represented by the membership of the AAAE, 



But because this is a learned audience, I will refer you to two references in 
which the discussion of the terminology can be read, rather than listened .to, 
and more critically assessed. There is Chris Duke's "Australian Perspectives on 
Life-Long Education 11 Australian Education Review No. 6, published by ACER, 
particularly the first chapter (I think his thesis as well as his definitions 
will be of interest) and the C19 Instrument Document on Adult Education produced 
by UNESCO. This document formed the basis for an audit of Australian Adult * 
Education in discussed below. 



Beb*use of my Understanding of the audience for this paper 1 want to make two 
commdBkts. In these comments, I am assuming an audience of people involved in 
tertiary x institutions concerned essentially with offering degrees and diplomas, 
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'credit-type' education. I want then to comment on education and the adult. 



The title 'tertiary 1 implies a model of education that consists of three tiers. 
Associated with this model is the concept of education as an apprenticeship , a 
term that may not appeal to those in tertiary institutions. Time does not per- 
mit a detailed examination of the, concept. I would therefore refer ycu to a 
r papfer by David Armstrong published by the AAAE in the proceedings of a con- 
ference "Educating the Whole Person: Towards a Total. View of Lifelong » - 
Learning 11 . In addition, to filling out the definitional problem, it may help 
to sharpen up your thinking on your institution's view of ;Lts role in the 
educational process. ; 

I 

It is from this 'tiered 1 point of view that tertiary institutions, I believe, 
have problems wdth adults. Setting. arbitrary age levels for adults, e.g. 21 
or 25, in relation to special matriculations makes for as many problems as it 
<solves. A second aspect of the 'tiered' point of view ;Ls to look at adult 
students as undergraduate, post-diplomates , post-graduates, etc. What is left 
out in these typical descriptions are 'experience' and 'level of motivation'. f . 
It is difficult to account for experience of to know what experience can be 
described as relevant or valuable. It ±s disastrous for the adult student- when 
this is not taken into account, particularly in the ^teaching situation. 

A distinction is sometimes made between adults' level of , aspiration (where they 
may be over-reaching themselves) and the level of, motivation. In* most of the 
. descriptions of the educational process, it is assumed that one of the important 
functions of the teacher role is to motivat r e >: the student. May I suggest that 
for many adult students, the new problem is to use their level of motivation 
(and their experience) to contribute to the learning process. 

' , i 

I do not knpw to what extent the institution with which you ^re associated has 
had experience with adults coming into courses and not just those from an 
extended adolescence. May I suggest that this should lead to a re-examination 
of course structure, learning' and teaching styles. May I also suggest that 
they may seek ciedit-type programmes because they see that as being the way 
they can achieve their objectives. If .these programmes do not deliver the 
goods, I would suggest that they are likely to exercise their option^with their 
feet b,y leaving. Too often that is reflected in institutional statistics as a 
failed adult student. I would suggest that it may be the course or the teaching 
that have failed. A failure to examine this possibility in the long run may be 
a grave omission for tertiary, credit offering institutions. 

In searching for a ba^is for a discussion of research in adult education . I 
found that there was a paucity of material both of a research nature and that 
which discussed -research findings or need areas for research. This is apparent- 
ly not a hew problem for in "Adult Education in Australia", published in 1970, 
Berry Durston in his discussion on "Training and Research" noted (page 174) "the 
paucity of J research". 

However, it may be useful, having referred -to the 1970 survey to use the areas 
defined by Durston as a basis for comment, and add some other categories. 
Ref. "Adult Education in Australia", Ed. D. Whitelock, Permagon Press Australia 
1970. Pages 180-181'. * 

Durston '$ first category of research need was bibliographical studies. This- 
remains an important need. In the. research area it is important to note the 
areas of work, not only so that new areas can be defined but also so that scarce 
f resources are not wasted on replications. For the new adul.t educator or the 
14. 
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small but growing group of students of adult education, annotated biblio- 
graphies in 4p e °i- a l interest areas of adult education activity are also needed; 
e.g. adult literacy, agricultural extension, education of married women. 

One important indication of progress in the 70 's is evident in Durs ton's 
second category, namely surveys. The Australian Association of Adult Education, 
with the, financial support of UNESCO and the co-operation of state and federal 
departments and a wide r^hge of voluntary 'agencies, was able to complete a 
provision and needs survey of adult education in Australia in 1978. The survey 
documents have been published by the Association and are available from the 
Canberra Secretariat. 'One of the important lessons emerging from that exercise 
was that it is a major operation and requires substantial .resources . To this 
end, the AAAE Executive hav$ made representations for a repeat activity for 
1980 with greater governmental support. <3 

A third, category of research rieed^was defined as methods and- techniques . While 
attention may be drawn under this heading to the importance of small groups in 
adult learning or the value of audio-visual materials in adult education, there 
seec? to me to be two very impprtant emerging needs in terms ,of methods an^ 
techniques. The first is self-directed learning. If we are to accept (and 
while the degree may differ, the general point seems to me to be* true) the 
point made by Allen Tough ^bout the importance of the 'individual learning 
project' .in the life of /the adult, then, the, means of facilitating this vast 
amount of learning must receive priority * Ref. Allen Tough "The Adult's 
Learning Projects", OISE Research Series No. 1, Ontario, 1971. Secondly, 
because of Australia's strange geography and demography, special research 
attention needs, j.n my view, to be .devoted to distance learning. I mean this 
in terms of the isolated person in the mining community in WA, the sheep 
station back of Bourke but also those who are isolated because of the urban 
sprawl, physical handicap, etc. • 1 

Durs ton* also mentions evaluation.' His emphasis' is on 'objective 1 evaluation, 
i.e. of the learning. I agree. However, whether it is because of the 
re-discovery of the fact that educationalists are accountable or becaus.e of 
tighter economic conditions, all educators, including adult educators, need to 
become aware that judgments are going to be made about their educational pro- 
grammes by organisations, bureaucracies, resource allocators, prospective ^ 
students,' etc. While it is *vitdl that the participants of adult education 
should see the growth of their own learning, others who judge adult education 
from different perspectives need to be shown how the activity is "valuable". 

In a rapicfly changing society, there are those who want to play down history 
and historical research. I would not agree and therefore agree the Durston's 
.call for historical research in adult education. The historical perspective on 
such stir-called current proble ms as adult literacy , education and leisure, 
industrial training, parent education, would add a dimension to the discussion. 
Further, the development of significant adult education agencies, e.g. WEA's in 
various states, YMCA, Churches, even Universities , t would give some perspective 
to the discussion of the newly emerging agencies arid ^.rtstitutionsf 

<> 

Another Durston category could be given the title of the "governance" of adult 
education. Who really makes the important decisions? How is the system con- 
trolled?- Is there really a system? What is the contribution of the voluntary 
sector? What are good models for the structure and size vpf^adujt education' 
agencies? These questions require answers. 
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I would like to take a sentence f rom^Durston 's discussion and raise it to a 
special category. We need tor know much more about adult educators themselves. 
Who are they? By what titles are thtfy known? Where are they? Where have they 
come from? Are they planning to stay in the discipline (or profession) or move'" 
out and, if so, whexe? Apart from being valuable information irisitself, I feel 
that this research should be a prior condition before ins w .itutions, begin the 
process of putting the aspiring, would-be adult educators through pre-service 
and in-service courses. As a potential growth market, there are many 
institutions ready to embrace the field of training adult educators. Let us 
not leave out the part-time volunteer. You may be interested to know .that the 
AAAE has a- working party looking at the problem of training adult educators. 

Beyond "these categories, and to be fair to Durston he mentions .this factor, the 
adult educator needs to be aware of research that is going on in other discip- 
lines. Can I suggest further that the adult educator can, probably suggest 
important areas of research. Tho«se working in the community with family groups 
will surely point to the need for research in the area of the changing family 
pattern and structure in our society. Those working in large organisations t •» 
will probably point to the need for research in the field or organisational 
change and the introduction of innovations. Those working with unemployed 
people, will surely point to the jieed to research the social and economic 4 t 
implications cff having a permanent and large pool of unemployed in our society. 
So the story^ could go on. 

To this point, I have looked at the question of definition, made some general 
observations pnd discussed some ne,ed areas in adult education research. My 
final point is an attempt to suggest Isome reasons why I believe that if the 
present* situation is allowed to continue then sopeone carrying out this same 
operation in ten years will comment^ again on a similar -.large area of need and 
report on little having been done. ""However, I hope to finish on a more 
optimistic note, suggesting some directions in whigh a solution may be found. 

I believe that there has been little progress. .sipce 1970 because of two factors. 
The first is a very personal impression and the. second the subject for high 
level philosophical debate. 

I think part of the reason is because of the nature of the adult educator. 
.They are doers rather than researchers. Over a number of years, interest 
groups at conferences that have had an academit research *:hrust,have been 
avoided. Others with^a more practical bent, one that can be applied in their 
working situation', e.g. industrial democracy, media workshops, have been over- 
subscribed. 

There is a more recent example. From a small working group at the last AAAE 
Annual Conference in Hobart, the idea emerged f&r a conference on 'Innovations'. 
There was no problem getting people to attend", despite the Albury-Wodonga 
location. By contrast, with a t longer lead time and widespread publicity anH 
personal communication, and a special series of workshops, the response to this 
Conference has been poor. 

There may be other examples there may be other reasons for what has happened, 
but it seems to me, quite subjectively from my knowledge of the beast, that the 
''adult educator is a doer, a t^ier out, a learner by experience, and not much 
interested in academic research. „ 

An alternative point, and this leads to the , more serious level of debate, is 
that the adult: educator may not be interested in the sort of research that is 
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seen as being represented by HERDS A, the scientific, hypothetico-deductive 
kind. I do not want to engage in the debate at length. Nevertheless, can I 
suggest that, the action-research model (or models) may provide a better 
vehicle for the adult educator, as he/she is involved in live-institutio: c, in 
& changing environment where ^variables 'cannot be held constant and where objec- 
tivity cannot be gained and subjectivity needs to be recognised and accounted 
for. t -> 

• Therefore, I do not see the* profession Ox idult educators responding to the 
Nneed areas fpr research outlined above, particularly because they appear to^e^ 
^ore within the traditional field of research. One would then look to the 
tertiary institutions. 

tp 

On, the surface, or on a detailed scrutiny, the tertiary institutions would not 
seem to t^e able d% willing to set adult education research as a priority. 
Universities seem to be reacting to reduced funding by retreating from 'mar- 
ginal activities 1 such as adult education. One half of one percent does not 
give tte CAE f s much room to manoeuvre. . 

' T * o — ' A 

There is, however, pne bright hope iu the Williams Committee Report, or I see 
it as a bright, hope. The' call in K ie Report , for Universities to make their 
stand in research may re-kindle an interest somewhere in the hallowed univer- 
sity decision-making halls to seek to develop a special research facility in 
adult education. I would see its function as working in the areas outlined 
above. I would see the problem £s being that universities are retreating from 
adult education. Perhaps there is the possibility fehat" ^Im^^aducation". 
faculty^, facing the declining demand for sclioot*^eachers , wilj take seriously 
the notion of lifelong education and discover the "adult. # . 

Finally, if my assertions about adult education research needs 'and the a'dult 
educator are correct then there may be a role for HERDSA *in the on-going 
scene. HERDSA may have an important dissemination function 'to Ae scattered 
adult educators out there who want to .know about what is going on in research 
)or who can suggest fields where research is needed. By Conferences and 
particularly publications, this function" may be carried through. 

I feel confident thatfc^the AAAE, through its Executive, publications and con- 
ferences, would be interested in working with HELDSA on this problem. 

o 

At the organisational level, I trust this initial contact has been useful for 
both organisations and hope that, it will be the beginning of an on-going con- 
tact and dialogue with advantages to research and adult education. 
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The aim of this paper Is to dtscrlbt a project designed to assist people who supervise students or trainees In experience-based learning 
situations and to discuss some of the Implications for staff development In tertiary Institutions more generally. 

It focusses on what Is meant by experience-based learning and contrasts this with what is often vicarious learning from books anc 
lectures Two aspects of the rofrof supervisors In experience-based learning are discussed: the authoritative aspect In which the super- 
visor acts as an expert practitioner, and the facllltatlve aspect In which the supervisor acts as a guide and assists student* to plan and 
monitor their own learning. ^ 

The Project concentrates on the facllltatlve role. A Staff Development Guide, a set of tralnln#materlals for use In workshop settings has 
been produced to provide activities which aim t6 develop skills In the facilitation of learning. The Guide is currency undergoing field 
trials in Now South Wales, the ACT and California with a variety of secondary *nd post-secondary groups. 

What is Experience-based learning? * 

In his Miscellaneous Essays, Thomas Carlyle wrote "Experience is the best 
of school masters but the school fees are heavy- " This comment on the role of 
experience iit learning both highlights its importance and hints at its potential - 
problems. In recent years there has been a renewed examination of the role of 
experience in education. T\<e terms 'experience-based 1 and 1 experiential 1 are. 
now used to distinguish first-hand learning through direct experience of various 
kinds from learning that results from studying a discipline or subject primarily 
through reading, listening to lectures and discussion. * 

High on the list of problems associated with learning from experience are 
those associated with time. It is clearly inefficient to leave learners to 
discover anew all that has been established in the past. Books have long been 
a major storehouse of human knowledge* and learning via the written and spoken 
word has been a major feature of education. Experience-based learning aims to 
provide students with an appropriate M e nd of dir e ct e xp e rience and traditional - 
study to enable* the learner to benefit from the advantages of both without 
exacting the high price that Carlyle observed. 

Experience has always played an essential r< le in learning. The finest 
lecture or book is of minimal value to a learne^ who has no experience of the 
concepts being discussed. Traditional study by reading, lecture and discussion 
builds upon concepts that the learner has acquired from experience. In other 
words, a minimum of experiential learning has always been necessary and in certain 
areas* of study, the school or academy has had to make provision for such ex- 
periences. Excursions, visits, practical work and laboratory activities are just 
some of the ways that experience was provided. 
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The current increase of interest in the use of experience-based learning in 
education should not be regarded as simply an alternative way of bringing about 
the same learning. The importance of experiential educational methods lies in 
the fact that they result in a different kind of learning. 

When what is required is acquaintance with a field of knowledge, emphasis 
on tAd*i%ional study may be appropriate. The learner's first need is to become 
familiar with^the discoveries, theories and views of those scholars who contribute 
to the field. The traditional approach of reading, lectyre and discussion is 
probably the most efficient and effective way to provide this background in- 
formation which then provides a.base for experiential approaches in the future or 
may be sufficient in itself if a theoretical knowledge is all that is required. 

For many areas of study now undertaken, such an approach is neither efficient 
nor effective. Significant among these areas are the sciences and professionally 
oriented courses . The knowledge explosion has resulted in a re-evaluation of 
what should be learned in an educational programme. Even in areas where it is 
possible, to learn about a subject or discipline is not enough. The point can 
be dramatically illustrated by considering the problem faced by people at all 
levels in the area of electronics. Advances in materials, devices, design and 
manufacture have occurred at such a rate that most of the specific knowledge of 
the new graduate is obsolete a few years after graduation. When bodies of 
knowledge are Relatively dynamic or when ability to apply knowledge in real 
situations is required something more than simply learning about the discipline 
is needed. In such circumstances it becomes imperative that educational pro- 
grammes" not only leat^to the acquisition of a knowledge Jbase but that they also 
develop the student 'stability to manage his or her own learning on a continuing 
basis. Until recently, learning how to research the body of information .con- 
tained in the literature of a discipline was reserved for those few perc|^t of 
students who 5 did honours and research work. Now, the ability to trace and 
utilize information is an important skill- for a large proportion of the workforce. 

When knowing how to approach new learning tasks is added to the list of 
outcomes expected at the end of a course of study, experiential learning takes on 
a new importance. Experiential learning puts the learner directly in touch with 
the realities being studied. When properly managed, experience -based learning 
involves, testing the dynamics of reality, to learn more about it and apply what 
is learned to achieve a desired result. As a result, students gain insights 
into themselves as learners and problem solvers as well as into the phenomenon 
under study. 

Some problems in the supervision of experience-based learning 

There is nothing new about experience -based learning - it can be found iiA 
many contexts at present, mainly in professionally orientated areas. For [ 
example, clinical practice in the health' prof essigAs, field work-in the bio- \ 
logical and earth sciences, community placement in the social sciences, and 
various kinds of project and practical work everywhere. Many educational pro- 
grammes make use of off-caanpus or out-of- school activities in order to provide 
-the learner with appropriate learning experiences. , * 

The apprenticeship model which has dominated the training of tradespeople 
^places the learner in the work environment for the major part of the time. Formal 
classes, often provided by an educational institution, have aimed to develop an 
understanding of theory and principles of practice which support wht work of the 
skilled tradesperson. ' 



A variety of approaches have been used in the training of professional en- 
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gineers . The sandwich course requires a year or semester of field experience 
jpart way through the academic programme. > Another approach calls for a year of 
approved prpfessional experience as a requirement for graduation. And, of course, 
part-time Study has been a common path taken by people working in engineering 
who washed to gain professional qualifications. 

For many students, the value of such field-based learning has been less than 
might be hoped. Often, field-based learning meant learning in chaos with the 
learner lacking the kind of supervision necessary to draw the most from what was 
experienced. 



Further discussion on experience-based learning and current developments 
in Australia can be found in our collection Experiential Learning : Developments 
in Australian Pqs%-Secondary Education (Sydney: Australian Consortium on Ex- 
periential Education, 1978) 

Regardless of the location of the learning activities, the role of the 
person supervising the learner directly influences the extent and quality of the 
learning. 

When the learning activities of an experiential learning programme occur 
within the school or campus, their supervision is usually managed by teachers. 
If not specifically trained in education, these people at least identify 
teaching as their control role. When off-campus or field-based learning 
activities are arranged, supervision may be the task of a teacher, ,or a person 
who works on the field, or a combination of the*two. One arrangement involves 
the coordination of field work by academic personnel with on-site supervision 
being provided by a practitioner. 

Two major aspects of the supervisory role can be identified. These 
apply equally to classroom-based^ and field-based learning. 

The authoritative aspect of the role is characterised by a focus 
on the knowledge and skills that need to be learned for proficient 
practice in a -particular field. There is a concentration on the 
tasks to be performed and the outcomes that are required from the 
student in terms of the content of what is to be learned. The 
teacher or supervisor acts as an expert in the field and instructs 
the student on what is required. 

The facilitative aspect is characterised by a focus on th£ process 
of learning for an individual student and how a student can effect- 
ively gain the knowledge and skills of the field. This aspect 
concentrates on the needs of the student, provides assistance^in 
the identification of learning goals, the planning of learning ex- 
periences, the monitoring of progress and providing on-going feed- , 
back to the learner. The teacher or supervisor acts as a * 
facilitator of learning and a guide to how learning can take place. 

For a student to learn effectively from experience the supervisor needs to 
combine both aspects and be aware of the importance of both. The most desirable 
outcome of any educational experience should be the development of knowledge and 
skills in. the substantive content of the field of study, the. development of 
knowledge and skills in learning how to learn about the topic of study, and of 
decreasing dependence on the expert supervisor. If the supervisor emphasises 
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the. ^authoritative role then there is the danger that students might develop 

specific technical skills at the expense of knowing how to manage their own 0 

learning and if the facilitative role is over-emphasised there is the danger of 

the student failing to develop some of the content expertise which practitioners 

may regard as essential. 



* An extensive discuoS^Qji of authoritative and facilitative interventions 

is given in Heron, J. (1975) Six category intervention analysis Guildford, 
Surrey: Human Potential Research Project, University of Surrey. 

Supervisors are often faced with some role conflict between the needs of 
the situation and the needs of the student. For example, in a hospital setting 
the ward sister responsible for student nurses has to provide for proper patient 
care and for providing appropriate learning experiences for the students. This 
can often be difficult to arrange at the best of times, but when the supervisor 
has been trained almost exclusively in the authoritative role, student needs can 
be lost altogether. 

.It is commonly the case that the authoritative aspect is more highly 
developed than the facilitative, particularly when the supervisor is employed 
principally as a practitioner and secondarily as a teacher. That this is also 
the case for many tertiary teachers whose main task is teaching is outside the 
scope of the present discussion. 

Three reasons can be suggested for such an imbalance. Firstly, the train- 
ing and experience of the practitioner typically encourages a focus on pro- 
fessional performance with little examination of how professional competence is 
best acquired. Secondly, the relationship that develops between the supervisor 
and trainee sometimes corresponds to a supervisor - junior- employee relationship. 
In each case, to the extent that the learner's attention is dominated by the tasks 
themselves, so the opportunity for reflection and consolidation is reduced. The 
higher order learning goals of experience-based learning can, as a result, be 
overlooked. 

Thirdly, the authoritative aspect of supervision is probably more comfortable 
for the 'supervisor. Performance on tasks and the outcomes of tasks are usually 
more readily monitored than the students' ability to approach new problems and 
initiate learning for themselves. 

The effects on the student of the facilitative aspect tend to be more 
private to the learner, more individual and less directly observable by the 
supervisor. Further, the supervisor. usually has only his or her own experience 
as a learner to draw upon when attempting to assist others learn. To a large 
extent, then, the facilitative aspect can demand knowledge, abilities and in- 
sights that many supervisors have not acquired. 

<, Both the facilitative and authoritative aspects of supervision are vital 
in experience-based learning. There is a need to develop a more general aware- 
ness of the facilitative aspect of supervision and to provide the opportunity to 
develop that ability. 

c * 

Experience-based Learning and the Facilitative Role of Teachers - a materials 
development project . 

The need for resource materials that will assist people develop the 
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facilitative aspect of the supervisor's role has resulted in a project on 
Experience-based Learning and the Facilitative Role of Teachers. This project 
originated in the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development in 
San Francisco, 'and is presently being conducted in Australia in association with 
the Sydney-based Australian Consortium on Experiential Education. 

The initial product of the project is a Staff Development Guide containing 
instructions and suggestions for activities 'and readings for a series- of work- 
shop \mee tings . The purpose of these materials is to provide an opportunity for 
teacheTSj and others in supervisory capacities to learn about and to practice skills 
involved in the facilitative role. 

This purpose is achieved by a combination of features: 

1. The learning activities and readings are grouped into units, 
each of which focusses on one aspect of the facilitative 
role. The units are entitled: , 

I. The Natut-e and' Rationale of Experience-based 

Learning and the Facilitative Role of Teachers 
II. Planning With Students 
III. Preparation For Field Placement 
TV. Monitoring Student Progress 
V. Assessing Student Progress 
VI. Orienting Others 

2. Learning is designed to occur through action and, use, and is 
« supported by readings between workshop meetings. The com- 
petencies to be acquired are most appropriately developed in 
an experience-based setting with facilitative supervision. 

3. The materials are structured, with directions provided both 
for workshop participants and for a person who will act as a 
training coordinator. As a result, the training coordinator 
provides a model of the facilitative role through the manage- 
ment of the workshop and field activities, and the participants 
experience both the role of supervised learner and the various 
aspects of the facilitative supervisory role. 

4. Each Unit of the materials offers a variety of learning 
activities. Training coordinators and participants are en- 
couraged to adopt and add activities to meet the needs and 

special interests of the group. # , C 

The activities range from reading and discussion to field 

activities involving observation and participation. Insight 

and practice in aspects^ of the facilitative role are gained 

through scripted vignettes of interactions between students 

and supervisors, role plays based on, descriptions of problem 

situations and discussions of participants experience .in 

developing their facilitative skills. Workshop participants 

are encouraged to keep a journal of their own experiences as 

a means of encouraging reflection and heightening their aware- ! 

ness of the kinds of difficulties encountered by students in 

experience-based learning programmes. 

The central aim of the Staff Development Guide is to develop skills of 
facilitation that enable the supervisor to work with students in planning, 
monitoring and assessing learning. The <oal lying behind this aim is to assist 
those being supervised to move towards greater self reliance in the management of 
their own learning. 

' * \ 2 
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Sample page from Introduction to Unit IV MONITORING STUDENT 
PROGRESS pp 173,174 in Jenks et' al op cit * v ' 



Once teacher and student have progressed through the planning 
stage, they are ready to engage in what is probably the most difficult 

phase of any educational process the learning activities themselves. 

In experience-based programmes, this phase is further complicated by 
the number of people involved, the fact that many experiences occur 
away from the "school" site, and that what occurs at an experience site 
is likely to be much more complex than what occurs in the classroom 
situation.; It is to be anticipated, and even welcomed, that the 
learning plan will undergo continuous revision. 

How does the teacher handle the complexity of the monitoring 
process? It is a difficult question to answer simply. Here, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the sensitivity, creativity, and 
ingenuity of the teacher will be drawn upon. 

: Learning, Activities : 

1. Teacher Perspectives on Monitoring 

The group . invites guest speakers to discuss monitoring 
techniques in experience-based programmes. 

2. Dealing with a Learner's Lack of Confidence 

Teachers analyse facilitative behaviour on the part of 

a teacher in a monitoring session with a secondary student. 

Vignette. 

3. ' An Unsuccessful Interaction 

Teachers identify inappropriate facilitative behaviour in 

a monitoring session with a post-S-econdary student. Vignette, 

4. A Classroom Monitoring Problem 

Teachers ^examine some problems of monitoring students in a 
secondary classroom-based project. Case study. 

5. % Relating Site Activity to a Student's Learning Plan 

Teachers select a strategy to deal with a problem and 
identify the educational assumptions behind their choice. 
Case study. 

6. Handling a Problem with a Resource Person 

Teachers explore different problem resolutions and discuss 
the likely effects of each of these on both student and 
resource person. Vignette. 

? 7. Handling Student's Personal Problems 

Teachers exchange viewpoints and develop guidelines for 
dealing with students' personal problems. 

8. Observing Monitoring Techniques 

Teachers act as observers or participants in one or more 
monitoring sessions. 

9. Self -Assessment 

Teachers analyse personal learning from Unit IV and specify 
additional competencies required. 

READING: Monitoring Student Progress 
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, A principle which has guided the development of the Staff Development Guide 
is that learner responsibility and quality learning go hand in hand. Two key 
assumptions are offered as a guide to supervisors when .making decisions con- 
cerning the learners * 

"Every learner should be headed toward individual 
responsibility. A modified way of working with . 
students is needed, and being responsive to in- 
dividuals and situations may be the key. . . 

The teacher's (supervisor's) responsibility includes 
the assurance that selected learning activities are of 
high quality. Therefore, the teacher must be able to 
select and monitor learning, activities wisely through- 
appropriate assessment of learner needs and interests, 
providing feedback, replanning, extending and in- 
tegrating learning." 

( Experience-Based Learning and the Facilitative Role of Teachers : 
Staff Development Guide , Field Trial Version, San Francisco: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
Jenks, C.L., Murphy, C.J. and Simms, D., December 1978, p. 39). 

These same assumptions are reflected in the tone and approach' adopted in the 
Guide itself. Throughout the workshop meetings participants are expected to 
maintain a high degree of self-direction and responsibility for their own learning. 

The Guide has been specifically written to exemplify congruence between 
espoused principles and the kind of learning experiences provided for workshop - 
participants. Observation of others in the supervisory role and direct ex- 
perience in both the learner role and supervisor role all work towards develop- 
ing the kinds of awareness and abilities necessary to enhance the facilitative 
aspect of supervision'. 

Australian participation „ 

The Field trial version of the Staff Development Guide is now being evaluated 
in a wide range of settings in and around San Francisco and in Sydney and Can- 
berra. This version is based upon the revision of a draft guide which was ex- 
tensively reviewed in Australia and the U.S. 

The Australian field trials will not only provide information for the 
published version of the Guide, but will enable an evaluation of its flexibility 
in assisting supervisors who work in a wide range of situations. 

Trials are being conducted with people working in both secondary and post-* 
secondary education. In the secondary area, workshops based upon the Guide are 
being run as part of the initial training of teachers and as an in-service staff 
development activity for practicing Careers Advisors. In post-secondary 
education, the Guide is being used in staff development activities with a team 
of tutors in a first year medical course and with clinical supervisors who work 
with students of occupational therapy and physio-therapy. Workshops are also 
being planned for staff developing a course for adult educators, for Trainers 
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and Staff Development Officers in the Commonwealth Public Service, and for 
people working in the Outward Bound movement. 

The revision phase commences in the middle of 1979 and the final version of 
the Staff Development Guide should be available early in 1980. . 

Is a materials development project appropriate ? 

The idea of developing educational materials centrally to be used for 
- courses and workshops is now rather unfashionable. Both in the United Kingdom 
and the United States the explosion of national curriculum development projects 
of the 1960's has now subsided. There are many reasons for this, not least being 
that financial support for such projects has dwindled. This decline has occurred 
for good reasons, the chief of which is that the high quality products which were 
produced often did not find their way into classrooms in the form that was in- 
tended. Teachers, not unnaturally, did not take readily to- materials which often 
represented a fundamental challenge to their existing ways of teaching and in- 
troduced material with which they had little experience. In other words, 
teachers did not feel they owned these products and perceived them as a threat 
to their professional competence. 

If this is the case why, it may be asked, should the project on Experience- 
based Learning and the Facilitative Role of Teachers choose an approach based 
upon a package of materials? The main reason for this was the recognition that , 
in most situations, these materials were not replacing soue pre-existing activity, 
or at least, were not replacing an activity which was perceived to be functioning 
well. The main audience for the materials in Australia has so far been groups 
which have received little or no training in educational matters at all. 

What does this project contribute to the general problems of staff development ? 

It is our belief that the project is important in at least one other way. 
Apart from its worth in assisting supervisors in improving their competence, the 
project provides a model for staff development. Staff development programmes- 
seek to produce change in actual performance* r For this to occur, not only must 
new skills be acquired but these skills and the reasons for developing and 
applying them must be valued by the participants in the programme. Valuing and 
commitment to change come from the person and cannot be imposed from outside. f 

There are two aspects of the approach adopted in the Staff Development Guide 
that contribute towards commitment to change. The first is the experience-based 
approach of the programme, and the second is the nature of the relationship 
between the learner and the supervisor. The key points are well made in the 
Guide (drawing upon the work of Argyris andSchon*): 

"...field experiences simultaneously enhance the learner's 
theoretical knowledge of the field, process skills in the field, 
and the ability to monitor one 1 3 own behaviour, draw out its 
implications and modify it. 



* A*gyris, C. £ Schon, D. Theory into Practice: Increasing Professional 
Effectiveness San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1974. 
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Crucial to this process. . .are: (1) the availability of valid , 
information from other persons, (2) free and informed choice on the . 
learners part for tasks to be undertaken, (3) a learner commitment 
to the choice and monitoring of the .learners' chosen task by another. 
Since the learner must be willing .to participate and critically 
evaluate his or her own performance, the supportive. role of the 
supervisor is extremely important . * 
(Jenks et al, op cit, p31,32.) 

The approach to the supervision of learning being promoted by the Guide 
rests on three assumptions: v 

"....that you learn best when you are personally involved 
in the learning experience, that knowledge has to be dis- 
covered by yourself if it is to mean anything to you or 
• make a difference in your behaviour, and that a commitment 
to learning is highest when you are free to set your own 
^ learning goals and actively pursue them within a given 

framework." (Jenks et al, op cit p. 25.) 

1 It is our experience that when teachers and supervisors work in a way 
consistent with these assumptions in their interactions with students then 
these assumptions become fair descriptions of what dpes, in fact, take place. 

Finally, in our view, it is profitable to see all staff development activities 
in tertiary institutions as the supervision of experience-based learning. The 
teaching staff for whom courses and consultations are provided are day-by-day 
engaging in teaching, which under suitable conditions could provide valuable 
learning experiences for them and lead them to the improvement of theiy own 
teaching. Experience alone does not lead to learning though. What is re- 
quired is a non-threatening setting in which teachers can reflect upon and 
analyse what they are aiming to do in their classes and what does in fact 
occur, and be provided with the support they need to do this. The products 
of the present project provide a mechanism for conducting workshop activities 
which focus on the facilitative role of teachers . What is required in addition 
is the institutional support which" can allow such workshops to take place and 
can enable teaching staff to feel that the improvement of their teaching is 
something whifh is important enough to be formally recognised by their in- 
stitution as an essential part of the professional development of its staff. 
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Tha papar glvas a survay of dlffarant approachas to staff davalopmant in Europa, •specially tha U.K., tha Nathariands, Scandinavia and 
Wast Garmany. Thaaa approachas ara dlscussad within thair contaxt and constraints of Institutions and systams of hlghar aducation In 
tha dlffarant countrlas. Racant davalopmants of/ concapts of salf-confrontatlon ara dascrtbad as thay ara usad In staff davalopmant. 

Dlffarant alamants of communication thaory ara usad to analys* thasa approaphas. Furtharmora, It is dlscussad how concapts of 
'tradltlonal^mlcrotaachlng naad to ba modlflad to ba usaful in stall davalopmant, basad upon racant rasaarch in London, Copanhagan 
and Aachan. Tha dlffarant approachas ara raiatad to and comparad with modals of Taachar Education. Finally, racant activities to copa 
with Institutional constraints ara dascrlbad. ■ 



Introduction . 

During the 6D'sand 70's, the students' numbers in institutions of Higher 
Education in most countries of the world - among them all European countries - 
in creased dramatically. It brought about a considerable unrest and turmoil 
affecting whole nations, as is well known to all of us. One of the Groups 
particularly critizised were university teactjers who appeared to stick unmovingly 
and unmovecjbly to traditional methods of teaching and management when everything 
else around them seemed to have started changing. Hence, the necessity became 
obvious to improve first of all teaching and administration in Higher Education. 
Centres desJgned to introduce-innovations in teaching were established in many 
universities, Some of trtiem initially considered their task to be research and 
development on' educational technology, but. they started moving into staff 
training by offering courses on educational technology (e.g. in the U.K. and the r 
Netherlands) Some other centres started by doing research into Higher Education; 
but they also extended their programmes into staff development in order to link 
'with faculty inside the university (e.g. in Germany). 

Nowadays, staff development programmes look very much the same in Europe wherever 
they are being offered, as a result of mutual contacts and international 
cooperation. In the following paragraphs, I shall describe some features of these 
programmes "taking into consideration programmes implemented in the U.K., Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands and W-Germany.- I am afraid, neither France or Italy, nor 
any, of the .other European countries have joined into cooperating with the coun- 
tries mentioned, in terms of staff development. Therefore, I shall report only on 
these cdtuntries discussing programmes I have been personally involved with through 
cooperation or exchange of experiences. The programmes are listed in table 1 . I am 
referring to these programmes in this paper by Using the verm 'we'. The HDZ Aachen 
(Centre for Research and Development in Higher Education) - my home institution - 
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offers one of the programmes to be described here; simultaneously, it hp^ been 
involvecj in several projects of interuniverslty cooperation both on naiflbnal and 
international ^jeyel • My paper has been written on this background 

I* Staff development courses; European experiences 

The aims of programmes 

The aims of staff development programmes in the countries mentioned abouve have 
emerged as the following 

- to make the participants aware of the problems of university teaching by 
sharing experiences and common concerns 

- to offer informations about teaching by referring to concepts of Educational 
technology, learning psychology, group dynamics etc (supported by written 
materials, e.g. hand-out^ references, occasional papers etc) 

- to practice various methods of teaching including innovative approaches (e.g. 
personalized system of instruction, small group teaching, project orientation 
etc) 

■ & 

- to bring about change in the structure of student-teacher communication toward 
a more symmetrical process where both teachers and students think of them- 
selves as learners 

- to, stimulate as well as encourage the participants to support innovations and 
reforms in university teaching, taking into account boundary conditions of the 
participants' professional lives within the university. 

Not all of these aims summarized here are followed up in* every course - the 
courses vary in detail from university to university, and their final design is 
dependent on both the individual teacher who is in charge of the course, and the 
particular group of participants he or she is working with. Dbviously national 
differences play nearly no role in it. 

Approaches 

Tu achieve these aims, the centres have adopted approaches combining residential 
courses with seminars and study groups, supported by short workshops on special 
topigs. 

A typical programme comprises 

- a residential introductory course lasting between 4 and 7 days, dealing with 
teaching methods, course design, AV-media, students assessment etc. 

.. 

- study groups meeting weekly for several months 

- a series of workshops on simulations and role play, improving lecturing, small 
group teaching etc. 

.Several centres offer also two-year part-time courses leading to a Diploma (or 
M.A.) 

International cooperation' 

As mentioned before, some centres in Western Europe - including HDZ Aachen- have 
JO 
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started to exchange- experiences ar>d to cooperate accross borders* We hope, in this 
way, 

- to improve mutual understanding of our different systems of education 

- to gain additional stimuli to implement 4 innovations in teaching and learning 

- to increase knowledge of each other's staff training methods ' 

During the last few years, the following joint courses have been affered [or are 

to be offered in 1979/80]: " 

' * „ W. . 

- a series' of tri-nationa'l workshops run jointly by a British-Swedish-Dutch team 
(1976 -,78] ' 

- a German-British four-day workshop organized by the HDZ Aachen (1976] 

- a truly international course s run during the 4th international Conference 
"Improving University Teaching", Aachen 1978 

- a German-Swedish course (planned for 1979] . . 

- a series of four-national' courses (planned for 1979/80] 
involving centres in the^U.K.^ Denmark, Netherland^pand W-Germany. 

Results of ev aluation 

- i — 

These national and international programmes have been evaluated by questionnaires, - 
interviews, observations etc. The results show that 

- the information offered is appreciated by participants only if it is truly 
relevant to their specific problems in teaching 

- most participants experience change of attitude and behaviour in teaching: 
e.g. from teacher-centered toward student-centered approaches 

- several months after the course (or even later) participants report (and show in 
their teaching] the impact of the induction course they attended: their 
willingness to structure their teaching by using objectives, or concepts of self- 
instruction; their eagerness to get students involved in learning etc. 

Difficulties encountered 

In th-e first instance, it is surprising to see similar approaches emerging in 
countries which boast of having different traditions of language and civilization. 
I would like to suggest that universities show similar structures, and nourish 
similar beliefs, because, so far, Research is the main concern leading to promotion 
and tenure. Thus, universities are agents of socialization through Research, as 
supported by recent research especially in Germany. Hence, we have got to go 
similar ways in order to cope w^i similar problems in our different countries. But 
too few teachers feel compelled^" stimulated to -take advantage of what we offer, 
and even less teachers can transfer experiences gained in our courses into their 
teaching practice, hampered by institutional constraints. 

Thus, we are trying to -move into two different directions: 

- that for a teacher, the ■ process;* of improving his or her teaching should be a 
stimulating and intrinsically rewarding experience 
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- that the institution he or she is working in should reward improvement of 
teaching and reinforce extrinsically . the teacher's individual concern about his 
or her teaching, ■ . ■ ^ 

In the following two paragraphs, I shall discuss these two points in more detail. 

II Teachers* concerns and the structure of staff development courses 

Teachers ' concerns 

Concerns of university teachers have been recently investigated in the U.K. (i) 
and Denmark (2). The findings suggest that 

- inexperienced teachers tend to be 1 ego-centered 1 (one of their main concerns is: 
not to 'loose the thread 1 during presentation and discussion etc! 

<? 

- experienced teachers tend to be •teaching-centered 1 (e.g. their concerns are: 
teaching methods, students assessment etc) , 

Furthermore, the results show that both groups are basically concerned about their 
teaching. As one of our colleagues has put it:'We want to do our job well, and we 
spend time and effort discussing possible improvements with our colleagues and 
sometimes even with our students. We are .conscious of our weaknesses - qnd we are 
sensitive about them* (3) 

We can learn from this statement the importance of taking into account weaknesses 
or anxieties of our colleagues whom we are intending to assist in improving their 
teaching, It is characteristic of most of the courses considered here that efforts 
are made to deal in earnest with the participants' actual situation in their 
multiple roles as teachers and as researchers and administrators, Some of the . 
courses deal intensively with universities as agents of socialization. The result 
of this- is that during those courses creative and active participation are more 
common than receptive behaviour and the participants are involve^ in the instruct- 
ion process to about the sarnie degree as the person in charge. 

Strategies and ideas underlying staff development courses 

A common element to most of the various approaches to staff development is the 
underlying rationale of assisting university teachers to improve their teaching 
competence without implying them to be incompetent in tfte first pl^ce. Obviously 
teaching is ideal for generating and maintaining motivation to improve competence. 
As the main strategy for achieving this goal, self-cipnf rotation is being used, 
AS Perlberg points out; (4) 

-*The discovery of discrepancies,., between experienced and observed behaviour and 
intentions or goals is both an activating and motivating force/' leading to its 
own reduction". 

Following Perlberg and others, many faculty development courses offer university 
teachers the concept of self -confrontation as a tool and technique to diagnose 
gaps between reality and goals and to narrow these gaps, Self-confrontation implies 
th^ transmission of information about the self from outside sources, e.g. through 
Video, motion pictures, or any oral or written, verbal or nonverbal communication. 
Within this concept of staff development, the person in charge of the course may 
see his/her role as a •consultant 1 , rather than as an expert. The consultant 
strives for a structure of communication which allows all participants to be 
partners of communication on equal terms. We may call- this notion 'symmetrical 
communication' . 
32 
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In reality, however, cooperation and symmetrical communication require a 
continufaus effort to be reached: a's people become aware of their 'nner drives, 
motivations and rationale of acting, as well as of external constraints . Thus, 
there are rules to be observed by the cbnsuTtant. The participants, however, mav 
see the ufce of rules of conmunication as manipulation. Hence, it ±l necessary t(j- 
lay open the strategy underlying consulting activities, as soon as it appears ^ 
sensible to do so. 

At the HDZ Aachen, we are using three different categories of eommunicatiu, . and 
interaction structuring consulting activities: they were suggested by our team 
members Werner and Drexler (5): 

A) interactions in preparation for mutual understanding: 

- the consultant may induce symmetry of communication:. „ 

(e.g. he/she may encourage those participants who non - verbally announce their 
willingness to share in the discussion) K 

- the consultant may ascertain comprehension: 

(e.g. he/she may induce a ' controlled, dialogue ' by asking participants to repeat 
statements of predecessors before responding) 

- the consultant may act strategically f 

(e.g. he/she may prevent discussions of issues likely to arouse conflicts) \ 

- the consultant may act in terms of maintaining 'fairness' and 'tolerance': 
(e.g. he/she may take care' not to let any participant be offenced or injured by 
unbalanced opinion:) 

B) interactions temporarily abandoning cooperation and communication 

The consultant may be forced to abandon his/her initial aim of integrating every 
participant into his/her efforts to achieve symmetry of communication. He/she may 
apply the st^rategy^of 'keeping the participant superficially satisfied so as to - 
prevent him from interfering: the consultant may go on talking with him without 
"responding sympathetically. We may consider it a 'paradoxical' situation. 

C) interactions which occur once symmetry of communication has been achieved. 

In such situations the consultant can abandon all educational strategies: he/she 
can communicate with the course participants openly and unreserved. Affective and 
cognitive* domains of learning are involved into the interaction process to the same 
extent,, participants . are both active and responsive: as whole and responsible 
persons - a notion which resembles the concept of 'confluent education'. (6) 

The role of students in courses for university teachers 

It is important that students participate , in staff development courses because they . 
deliver fundamental feedback. In so-doing they learn to articulate their own needs 
and difficulties in studying, and thus, take over some responsibility for improving 
the teaching' style of their own teachers. It is essentially left to the students' 
activity, and creativity to bring about change in the structure of students-staff . 
conmunication. * 

At the HDZ Aachen, two groups of students are assisting in running these courses: 
First, students who are integrated into the course team; they may even be partly 
responsible for 'the design and conduct of the courses, Second, some of the students 
enrolled in classes run by participants^ are given the task of "simulating" the 
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audience for their own teachers and so making the simulation of^ teaching events 
'possible. Furthermore,- these students "join analyzing the "real"" classroom events 
and subsequently counsel their own instructors. The advantage in giving this task 
to students may lie in that they tend' not to raise feelings of anxiety or 
competition among the "teacher participants. This phenomenon may be due to the 
students' supposedly inferior role within the university hierarchy. Furthermore, 
students have proved to be shrewd (through sometimes awkward) judges of whether 
ttie course teams stick to their aim in bringing abcut change in university 
teaching, or whether they are satisfied by the apparent smoothness - and hidden 
Ineffectiveness - of their courses. But we may consider involvement of students in 
staff development a feature special to W-Germany: in my country, students- are 20 
$k 21 when they enter university education, and they finish with 26 or 28, witfi . 
their f irst^cfegree. | Hence, student members* in my coyrse team have the same age as 
lecturers or research fellows in the U.K. j 

Self-confrontation through Video * 

In some of L the\courses considered here the framework for self -confrontation of 
university teachers has been adopted from Microteaching using Video-feedback, The 
, concept of Microteaching is based upon the experience that training of teachers 
is mope effective if performed 

- in a 'laboratory' situation (rather than in a 'real' classroom) 

- with 'small groups (rather than in front of a large class) 

> using a brief sequence of 5-15 min (rather than a whole lesson) 

- presenting material which-may be easy to teach (rather than complex material) 

^here are two more elements of Microteaching which in the programmes considered here 
are used in a modified' way.: 

First, the training of isolated skills - which we tend to repla-ce by improving 
teaching behavjjar in a more complex context of classroom interaction and' v 
corflmunication 

Second, the use of pre-structured or pre-defined criteria of 'good teaching' 'as a 
basis for assessing teacher performance in a microteaching exercise - which we 
try to replace by the participant's own intentions stated before the exercise in 
- his/her own terms. t : 

In the viewpoint of the HDZ team, both thess strategies are governed fciy the * a 

perception of ' symmetrical communication ' as discussed beforewhich, in these 
exercises, we may put forward (according to our roles as consultants or fellow 
participants) by personal statements e.g. 'Personally, I felt ^threatened by the 
way you asked us this question'. ' , 

Thus, tteac!0r£ are challenged to find out by themselves about how to improve their 
teaching: They are, however, guided and assisted by the consultant. This pattern- 
shows b me similarity wtt< what in the U.S.A. has been widely discussed as 
"Competency/Performance— Based Teacher Education Movement". (7) The mode] specifies 
the competencies t^j be demonstrated by the student and makes explicit the criteria 
to be applied in assessing the student's competencies. Competencies referred to 
are attitudes,, unterstandings, skills, and behaviours .which the'studenu may help 
to determine C7). 

The common goal of staff v development as described in this report, and "Competency/ 
Performance - Based Teacher Education" .is- to increase competence anu to improve • 
performance of teachers (e.g. University teachers) in 'real' teaching situations 
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through specially designed programmes Comprising practical exercises in teaching 
simulations: it is not surprising to observe common strategies being used in staff 
development as in teacher education. It can be argued, however, whether it is 
possible - and indeed acceptable to university teachers - to explicitly define" 
oriteria to assess university teachers' competency. In our viewpoint, university 
teaching seems too complex a process tb be described in behavioural terms, and 
it would contradict the notion of symmetry of communication if we tried to define 
} in advance objectives to ,be met by our colleagues in their roles as^course 
participants. Nevertheless, there are certain skills which can be trained accor- 
ding to pre-set objectives, and many participants appreciate to, tie told what to 
expect in courses or workshops they attend. Hence, several of the programmes 
described here have integrated well-defined skill-training workshops into an 
approach which - as a whole - is open to. negotiations with each new group of 
participants, 

III Institutional constraints and institutional rewards 

Many s^ff development courses as described here are well received by participants 
There ™Lcriticism prevailing, though, that they cannot stand the test of every- 
day teacning in a normal university environment. The institutional constraints 
mentioned among- the aims of our programmes are top strong to be withstood by a 
lecturer who - returning from one of our courses - would like to put time and 
effort into improving teaching rather than developing further his. or her research. 
He or she may be considered to have 'blacked the wrong horse 1 . Hence, it is being 
argued - and we have tested in several innovative projects - that it is necessary 
to involve the department, as a whole (teachers,, ^students, administrators and 
technical staff) into revising its philosophy of education. For this task, the * 
consultant requires a detailed knowledge r of the way the institution works both 
in itself and in relation to its environment, and the consultant must be 
acceptable -to all groups inside the department. 

As an example, I shall describe the work of one of my team members who came into 
our centre (as an engineer) for some initial ; training as a consultant. 
Simultaneously, we ran a training course for tstaff of the department of mechanical 
engineering he came from; it was attended/by *the majority of the •departments' 
junior staff. He then returned to his department to work on improving teaching 
while he kept close contact with our central He ran introductory courses on h 
teaching methods for his colleagues; furthermore, he counselled and assisted them 
in running their classes, which included .assisting in preparing AV-materials and ■ 
hand-outs, and classroom observations with subsequent counselling sessions. He als 
ran his own classes - like his colleagues, and he tried to stimulate rfe-thinking 
of the department's philosophy of education in many informal talks^The success of 
the project was due to three condition^: 

/ ^ 

- the consultant was not working by himself, but he was supported by some of his 
colleagues from within the departnjtent , from the start; the support was gained 
through the HDZ's training course/offered previously. 

- within the department, there was^ an increasing .willingness to discuss matters of 
teaching in a cooperative manned, as> a result of the HDZ's training course 

- the support of the head of department had been gained in three steps 

1) he complied to his staff attending our course 

2) he then agreed to reemploying our team member (on our expenses) to assist 
his staff in improving their teaching 

3) he finally asked us to visit his lecture (like those of his staff) to be 
recorded for subsequent /analysis and counselling 
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We have learned frotp Jhis project - and from similar projects that it is 
possible, in this way, to have .some impact on* teaching in a departmental 
environment. c 

Here we may^ge-back to where we started from: It is not our task to teach teachers 
how tcu&each better according to what we consider better teaching: we can, however, 
support femd assist teachers who want to. improve their teaching and we can, in 
-this way, contribute to making the departmental environment conducive' and 
encouraging to communication and cooperation on issues related to teaching and 
learning. Rewards for teachers committed to better teaching may lie in obtaining 
promotion or tenure but it seems unlikely that the career system in Higher 
Education will change quickly. Rewards may also lie, however, in that they get 
feedback and appreciation from students, from their colleagues and from their 
head of department that they do their job well. 
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Table 1 





United Kingdom 


Sweden 


Denmark 


Netherlands 


W-Germany 


Students enrolled (1975] 

Institutions 
Considered here 


332 000 

UTHU, U.O.London 
IET, U.o.Surrey 


113 000 

Nat .Swedish 
Board of Univ. 
and Colleges, 
Stockholm 


60 000 

Inst. for Studies 
in HE, U.p. Copen- 
hagen 


120 000 

D en D,Rijks- 

Univefsiteit 

Utrecht 


oob UUU 

HPA, U.o.Bochum 
HDZ, Aachen 


basic courses 


UTP1U: 5 days(res) 
IET: 7 days (res] 


3 weeks (res] 


6 weeks, 8 hrs/week 
(part-time) 


5°days (res) 


HPA: 7 days (res) 
and 12 weeks (part 
time) 

HDZ: 2 days and 
8 weeks (part- 
time) 


Workshops 


2-4 days (res] 

4-8 weeks (part- 
time] 


Sweden offers , 
one-week or 
four-week 
courses for 
' staff after 2, 
5 or 9 years' 
service 


1-7 days (res) 


2-5 days (res) 


1-4 days (res) 


long courses 
(Diploma or N. A. , 
part-time] 


2 years 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 

(combined out of 
courses as above) 


remarks 

■ 


Courses based 
upon recommen- 
dation of the 
Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors 
and Prinipals 
(1971) 


sory for new 
staff 

(Since 1977) 

>• 






HPA courses are 
jointly offered 
by 7 universities 
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Table 2 



U.K. 

Dr. D. Warren Piper 

University Teaching Methods Unit, University of London, 55 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H DNU (UTNU) 

Prof. L.R.B. Elton 

Institute of Educational Technology , University of Surrey, Guildford, 
Surrey (IET) 

Sweden 

Dr. H. Jailing 

National Swedish Board of Universities' and Colleges, PD Box 16334 
S 1D3 26 Stockholm, Sweden 



Denmark 

Prof. J. Conrad 

Institute for Studies in Higher Education, University of Copenhagen, 
St Kannike straede 18, DN 1169 Copenhagen, Denmark 

Netherlands 
Dr. G. Ackers 

Bureau van de Universiteit , Rij ksuniversiteit , flaliebaan 5, Utrecht 25o2, 
Netherlands (D en D) 

W-Germany 

Dr t D. Brandt ' * 

HDZ , Hochschuldidaktisches Zentrum, Aachen, RolandstraQe 7-9, 51DD Aachen 
Prof. G. Ewald 



HPA (Hochschulpadagogische Ausbildung) Ruhr-Universitat , 463D Bochum 



Preventing Industrial Conflict 
in Higher Education 



Tom M. Heffernan 

Royal Australian College of General Practitioners 

The working assumption of the paper is that industrial conflict can be avoided if a mutually fulfilling work relationship can ba estab- 
lished between administration and staff. In establishing such a relationship the administration would be expected to contribute to the 
general welfare of staff, while staff would be expected to contribute to the viability of their employing institution. Trust should be 
established between administration and staff if staff are seen to be furthering the viability of their employing institution and If the 
administration Is seen as truly contributing to the general welfare of staff. An implication of such trust should be the avoidance of 
conflict. 

One section of the paper describes how staff can contribute to the viability of their employing institution. The first step In doing this is 
to develop Indicators of viability. These indicators are developed by having various groups describe those activities and conditions that 
they believe are Indicative of the Institution's capacity to grow, survive, and adapt. The paper describes the questions and techniques 
used to elicit these indicators as well as the strategy used to select the most critical indicators of viability. Job descriptions for staff are 
then developed around the most critical indicators of viability. / 

A further section of the paper discusses monitoring. Two processes need to be monitored, the first being the extent to which staff per- 
form those Jobs and tasks that are needed to maximise the viability of the enterprise, and the second being the extent to which the 
administration provides those benefits and programmes needed for the fulfillment of staff visions. Both the non-performance of tasks 
and the failure to provide benefits are serious problems but they shoutd never be resolved In a bi-partisan manner because bi-partisan 
solutions further distrust and conflict. The final section describes how non-partisan solutions to these problems can be developed and 
central to the resolution process Is an expanded version of the ombudsman concept. _ 
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\ INTRODUCTION 

The working assumption of this paper is that industrial conflict can be avoided 
if a mutually fulfilling work relationship is established between staff and 
administration. Each section of the paper presents concepts that can be used in 
practice. These concepts were developed because the working assumption of the 
paper was found correct, given comments made in the literature which indicated 
that conflict seemed to be avoided when administration and staff had established 
an acceptable interdependence or a mutually fulfilling work relationship 
(Cooper and Bartlett, 1976). 

The concepts presented follow a certain logic, they describe the particular 
responsibilities of staff and administration with respect to establishing a 
mutually fulfilling work relationship. The first section of the paper describes 
the responsibilities of staff with respect to establishing this relationship. 
The second section describes the admiriistr at ion's responsibilities and the 
third section describes the joint responsibilities of both staff and administra- 
tion. The final .section describes personnel and organisational factors that 
may limit the possibility of establishing a mutually fulfilling work relation- 
ship. 

STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 

- '/ 

Staff are responsible forstating and clarifying their expectations regarding 
benefits. This will provide the administration with guidance as they deliberate 
how to use those resources " that have been set aside for staff benefits. These 
expectations could be of two types. They could involve the improvement of 
benefits based on staff evaluation of existing benefits, or they could involve 
an expansion of benefits based on a staff decision that the administration 
could play a greater role -in the promotion of the general welfare of staff. 

It's likely that a work relatioriship would be fulfilling, at least from a 
staff's point of view, if existing benefits were improved and new benefits were 
added for the purpose of promoting the general welfare of staff. With regards 
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to the evaluation of existing benefits, the most critical problem is the 
setting of evaluation criteria while the most critical problem in the. expan- 
sion of benefits is being able to distinguish between what is and vaat is not a 
legitimate contribution to the general welfare of staff. 

When has the general welfare of staff been fully realised? Ideally when staff 
can say that all that they expect for themselves and others has been realised. 
Practically when staff can say that reasonable progress has been made with 
respect to fulfilling their expectations or visions. By implication the 
expansion of benefits must first begin with the stating of staff visions. 

A staff vision may be defined as a response to the following question, "As a 
member of staff of (insert the name of the enterprise which employs the staff 
member) what do you really want for yourself and others ? T! . A benefit may be 
defined as a contribution which the administration can make to the fulfillment 
of a vision. As an example of a vision staff might say that their most impor- 
tant expectation for themselves is "to be able to maintain a productive 
relationship with my family and friends". The establishment of an effective 
but inexpensive staff counselling service would be a benefit related to that 
vision. Other benefits could include a salary increment that would enable 
staff to purchase counselling services or the provision of development 
programmes in which staff can learn counselling skills that they themselves 
might employ. 

In developing benefits from visions staff must first ask themselves how should 
a specific vision be fulfilled (this describes a programme for fulfilling the 
vision) and then ask themselves how might the administration contribute to this 
programme (this will outline possible benefits). For example, staff may have 
stated that their most important vision for their colleagues is that they 
perform research that is socially responsible. When asked hoV this vision 
should be fulfilled, staff may have said that they should be provided on a bi- 
annual basis, a listing of research topics that are consistent with the 
emerging needs of society. Appended to the list should be references to work 
already done in which progress and problems are outlined and also appended 
should be a listing of likely funding sources. The provision of these lists 
could be seen as a staff benefit. 

Staff should realise that the administration may not be able to contribute to 
the fulfillment of all their visions. The federal government, as opposed to 
the administration, would need to be the promoter of the following vision which 
staff may hold for others "to realise equitable treatment of minorities". 
Although the administration can contribute something to the fulfillment of this 
vision, such as affirmative action in hiring and promotion, a more pervasive 
contribution would need to come, from government. Some work has been done on 
the sorting of visions according to jurisdictional considerations, i.e. among 
the federal government, the state government, the community, the institution 
and the individual (Hodson 1974a, 1974b). 

Staff should also realise that there may be conflict among visions. The 
visions of older staff may conflict with the visions of younger staff. Other 
types of conflict are possible. Before benefits can be conceptualised 
conflicts need to be resolved so that priorities can be set. Hodson ? s work 
also addresses this point. 

-Why might staff be interested in an evaluation of existing benefits? Their 
interest may be contingent upon their role. If staff set evaluation criteria 
their interest might be high. Staff interest might be low if someone else 
whom the staff don't know or trust sets criteria. Staff usually have little 
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knowledge of those consultants who might he contracted to set the criteria for 
evaluating benefits; and staff are usually cautious of the administration • 
When staff interest in an evaluation is low, the final report will have little 
credibility and this lade of credibility can gradually grow into an attitude 
permissive of industrial conflict. 

If the choice is made to have staff set the criteria for evaluating existing 
benefits then the staff need to be more than simply consulted.' They need to be 
assisted in going from general to specific statements of criteria without the 
end result being a trivialisation, that is something measurable but something 
irrelevant. For example one of the existing benefits might be an on sight 
health services system. In* evaluating this system, one general "statement of 
criteria, from staff might be "that the system employ well trained doctors", and 
a staff generated specification of this criteria might be "that the employed 
doctor can help me manage stress that is generated by the criticism of my work". 
A trivial specification of this criteria would be "that the employed doctor will 
have taken at least one course in doctor patient communication". The number of 
courses taken is easily measurable but it is only weakly related to competence. 
Low staff interest in an evaluation of existing benefits can be generated by 
errors other than the failure to set relevant criteria, but these errbrs have 
been well documented elsewhere and need not be discussed here (Benedict, 1974; 
Hutchinson, 1976). , 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

The administration is responsible for describing its expectations regarding 
work. One type of work expectation will come out of the evaluation of existing 
work. A second type of work expectation will come otit of work to bet performed 
in the future. In this section the emphasis will "be on the developing of future 
work expectations because less is known about this than about the evaluation of 
existing work. 

Future work should contribute to the viability of the enterprise. Individual 
job descriptions outline the contributions of individual staff members. It's 
logical to assume that the Administration will be satisfied if the future work 
of staff contributes to the viability of the enterprise and a satisfied 
administration should be less likely to take initiatives that may result in 
industrial action. 

Matching* job descriptions to viability first requires the identification of 
indicators of " the enterprise being viable. This in turn raises the question of 
technique and then raises the further question of who shall identify the 
indicators. With regards to technique the following four questions could be 
used to elicit indicators of viability. What things indicate to you that the 
enterprise is viable? What things indicate to you that the enterprise is 
capable of adaptation? What things indicate to you that the enterprise is 
capable of survival? What things indicate to you that the enterprise is 
capable of growth? The last three questions are an elaboration of the first 
and would be presented as a set after the first had been answered. It is 
assumed that viability can be defined as being able to grow, survive, and adapt; 
and that the issues of growth, survival ^nd adaptation cover most of the 
specific concerns of practicing administrators. It has been found that when 
asked, these questions identify issues of actual concern" to the administration 
(Heffernan, 1979). 

The answers to these questions provide an outline for the future work of staff. 
Suppose that when the staff of a university were asked the question "What 
things would indicate to you that the university (the enterprise) is viable?" 
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they responded by saying "It first needs to demonstrate its relevance to the 
community, it then needs to foster excellence in the research and teaching of 
its faculty, and it finally needs to have its operations accepted as administra- 
tively and economically efficient 11 . All three answers, which are each an 
indicator of viability, have clear implications for staff tasks: The demonstra- 
ting of community relevance .could involve the review of curriculum, the analysis 
of community needs o«r the establishment of community focused liaison and 
consulting services. Each of these tasks could involve a substantial number 
of staff. Task areas could also be identified for theother two indicators of 
viability identified by staff. 

\ 

In using indicators of viability to outline future work areas, two pitfalls need 
to be avoided. The first is not giving enough 'consideration to the work needed 
to bring about a given indicator and the second is not giving enough consider- • 
ation to the support needed by those who are to perform the work. Suppose that 
students identify adequate career counselling as aff indicator of the university 
being viable. This indicator obviously implies the development of a counsell- 
ing system but careful consideration needs to be given to the purposes of that 
system. Fundamental questions need to be answered in the light of existing 
knowledge. Should students be counselled out of careers- that are oversupplied? 
Should students be prepared for more than one career? Should a student's 
career preference be ghalienged and if so how and to what extent? If such 
considerations are not made, the system might fail because it has been conceived 
of in a way that is inconsistent with what we know has worked or, with what we 
know is required. 

Once the "nature of the counselling system has been decided upon the administra- 
tion can now make rough estimates as to the person or te^m who will implement 
the syst'em and then once this is done the problem of support must be addressed. 
The administration should ask themselves what types of resources and support 
will be needed at each stage of the team's operation. Hiis could include 
equipment, time, money, information, guidance, training, secretarial assistance, 
or access to people. If .this is not done the team may fail in their work due 
to lack of support and such failure will not in any way raise the credibility 
of the. administration who asked the team to perform the work in the first place. 

There is another problem that the administration should be* aware of and that is 
having too small a list of indicators of viability. The danger in this is that 
it limits the range of work options that can be offered to staff and staff 
interest in working for an enterprise is effected by the range of work that 
they can anticipate themselves becoming involved in. This danger can be over- 
come by having indicators of viability identified by the general public, 
clients of the enterprise, staff, administration, funding agencies, and allied 
professions. Sampling techniques can be used when it is too costly to contact 
each member of each. group. The interviewing of opinion leaders is another 
economical form of contact. 

JOINT RESPONSIBILITIES 

There are three responsibilities that must be shared by both staff and adminis- 
tration if conflict is to be avoided. They both must reach a consensus regard- 
ing what benefits are to be exchanged for what type of work. They then need to 
develop and agree to implement a system for monitoring the provision of 
benefits and the performance of work, and finally; they must devise and commit 
themselves to a method of resolving conflict which involves industrial action 
only as a last resort.. There are particular problems with respect to carrying 
oyt each of these joint responsibilities-. 
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Biases may get in the way of reaching a consensus regarding the equation of work 
and benefits. The administration may be biased towards expecting a higher level 
of performance than is possible given real s.taff potential, ^taff may be biased 
towards expecting an unrealistic level of benefits. Breaking these biases may 
depend on each side demonstrating to the other that they are cognisant of their 
limitations and have conceptualised steps for overcoming them. The administra^ 
tion should be willing to be realistic if the staff can demonstrate that they 
are willing feo try to increase their potential, The reverse should also hold. 

Distrust may get in the way of development of a monitoring system and it may 
also disrupt the development of a system for resolving conflict. One way of 9 
quieting distrust would be to have both sides consider implementing an expanded 
version of the ombudsman concept and the expansion of the concept would' inv^Jve 
the ombudsman being given the power to test solutions rather than simply present 
them. This changes the ombudsman^ role from stateman to active empiricist. 
He/she must devise a number of workable solutions and prepare for testing them v 
against a range of criteria that have validity for both staff and administra- 
tion. The "answer 11 thus becomes a solution that is holistic and workable - 
holistic because in design it accommodates the desires of both staff and admin- 
istration; workable because when tested it actually meets these desires. Given 
a conflict situation, ' the staff or the administration^ rejection of a solution 
that is non-partisan and which works should be seen as an act of bad faith. 

LIMITATIONS 

There is one personnel factor and one organisational factor that may limit the 
possibility of avoiding conflict. The limiting organisational factor is the 
present level of tension and the limiting personnel factor is the inventiveness 
of both the staff and the administration. - 

Before a mutually fulfilling work relationship can be established the existing 
level of tension needs to be diagnosed and if it is high, staff and administra- 
tion need to enter into discussions with the intent of identifying and resolv- 
ing the disagreement. There isn f t a great need to discuss how to approach and 
manage these discussions because how to negotiate seems to be one aspect of 
industrial relations about which we know quite a bit. but there is a need to 
talk about how to manage moderate amounts of tension because moderate amounts 
of tension are more prevalent a condition than open conflict. 

Moderate levels of tension can be lowered directly or indirectly. The direct 
approach involves resolving the problem that generated the tension, while the 
indirect approach involves demonstrating that the likelihood of future conflict 
can be decreased. When it is believed that future conflict can be prevented, 
trust is raised and present tension is lowered. The demonstration involves 
explaining the concepts mentioned in this paper. The administration may be 
willing to put aside the past and look more to the future if they accept fcpat 
staff will be contributing to the viability of the enterprise. The staff may * 
also be willing to look more to the future if they can anticipate receiving 
benefits that will promote their general welfare. 

The administration peeds to be inventive with respect to overcoming constraints 
on the objectives that their institution may pursue. If administrators are 
inventive enough to diversify the functions of their institution, then a broad 
range of work can be offered to staff and this should increase the interest of 
staff in working for the institution which in turn should decrease their 
generation of conflict. There is no reason why the inventiveness of the admin- 
istration cannot be directly increased through training and the conducting of 
such training should be seen as a valid component in the prevention of 
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industrial conflict. 



Being able to maintain a diverse set of functions also increases the total ' 
amount of satisfaction that can be ^ expected by the clients of an institution. 
This is likely given the fact that institutions are now being asked to satisfy- 
a greater number of needs of a greater number of clients and the adherence to 
singular or narrow functions is inconsistent with this request. However, 
constraints are not easily overcome and the administration may need training in 
how tp seduce those corstraints that confine their institution to a singular 
identity. 

The staff needs to be inventive with respect to overcoming their own biases. 
Most staff tend towards "purism", which is a commitment "to what is correct 
rather than to what's workable. Although this tendency facilitates the perfor- 
mance of research, which to be of quality must be correct rather than acceptable, 
it is inoperative outside the experimental setting, especially in the workplace, 
where what you do must be a mixture of personal desires and actual possibilities. 
Staff may need training in how to invent outputs that are as rewarding to them 
as professionals as they are to their administrators. 

The staff's inventiveness can also be increased through training and this should 
raise tjie credibility of the staff because the administration can anticipate 
more practicality and less purism. Thus training the-staff in inventiveness „ 
should also be -seen as a valid aspect of preventing industrial conflict in 
higher education. 

In conclusion, there are situations in which conflict cannot be avoided. These 
are institutions in which either the administration or the staff or both are 
unwilling to censure those of its, members who act in bad faith. < Voicing a 
complaint is not in itself a censurable act. What is censurable is an elitist 
advocacy of dismissals, restrictions, strikes or disruptions as the only 
acceptable solutions to a contentious issue. Leaders of both staff and adminis- 
tration must be filling to respond quite directly to mischief and the constit- 
uencies of these leaders should withhold their commitment if this directness is 
lacking. One who is interested in applying the concepts discussed in this 
paper is advised not to apply them in institutions where the staff and the 
administration are not willing to contain bad faith. 
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Intervention and staff development 



Ray McAleese 
University of Aberdeen 



The degree to which those responsible for staff development Intervene In teaching/learning Is central to an understanding of this work. 
The staff developer can be responsive to the 'needs of his colleagues and the institution or take an active evangelic role in Improving' 1 
teaching. ' , 

The^degree to which he intervenes or aclap'.s his decree of intervention is determined by a complex set of forces only some of which he 
can control. This paper examines the roles th^i a staff developer can adopt and discusses the way In which he becomes an adaptive 
Interventionist. 
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Introduction ^ 

0 * ' - t 

In this paper I am going to develop the Idea of the 'adaptive Interventionist 

In staff development. But before I proceed, It Is necessary to make one or two 

assumptions abi)ut the circumstances that are being described. Staff development 

can be defined as: 

"Activities provided for teachers .. . that intend to 
Improve not only their teaching*- but all aspects of 
their work." 

And a staff developer is: > 

"A, member of ... staff whose main hinction is neither 
wholly research nor teaching but establishing, 
maintaining and improving the quality of teaching 
(and learning) in the (institution). (McAleese, 1978a) 

These definitions restrict the remit of staff developer considerably and it is 
now more common to include in this work, all aspects of %he lecturer's work and 
career development (study leave, secondments , etc.) Howeverf'the sense In . 
which I use tne term is the restrictive Uk university definition (see McAleese 
and Nisbet 1979) as opposed to the more jener^l higher and further education 
sense (Harding and Greenaway, 1978). 
I > 

In using the terms staff developer, trainer, I am using a characterization of 
what may be either an individual or a corporate activity. 
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The second* assumption is about the nature of intervention itself. <~By 
intervention,! mean 

* , "The degree to which the trainer (staff developer 
or corporate tertiary unit) challenges, critically 
examines and analyses the overt and covert rules 
assumptions and policy of the host organisation". P 
* 

In other words - intervention is being an irritant to the institution. 
Intervention means a definite policy of • going out and. looking for business, 
of suggesting changes and obtaining, empirical evidence to help change practice. 
„ It has as its focus a commitment to change. Intervention is central to staff 
development work for it is a continitim that at one e>id has "maintaining the 
status quo " and at the other "suggesting radical policy changes". Very few 
examples exist in Australasia, of a tertiary unit acting as an institutional 
irritant. When the Centre for the Study of Hjigher Education was reported on, by 
a staf f-9tudent body, (Assembly) three Years, ago the author made this point: 

"It would be unfair to call the Centre a failure - 
that word should be reserved to describe the almost 
inevitable outcome had it in fact attempted to question 
seriously the established verities - but the correct 
notation on its record must surely be "recorded absent 1 " 
(Borthwick, 1977) 

The same point has been made to me by several \academics - "Why don't you stir it 1 
up a bit more?". The answer to this question and rational behind the CSHE (up 
to the point when Borthwick wrote his report) is far from simple. Staff' 
development is a political activity that like ot^ier such activities depends on 
f the possible'. The circumstances that govern what is possible are complex. 
This paper attempts to characterize this intervenc;io'a in the person of the 
'adaptive interventionist' (McAleese, 1978a). 

To develop the idea of the adaptive interventionist^ I am going to first analyse 
the roles that the staff development trainer undertakes and then discuss 
£2 intervention. The analysis is based on a five year Action research analysis of 
my own work in the University of Aberdeen. I will tackle this under, these 



headings. 



General Training Tactics 

Barriers To Change / 
A Job Description ' 



General Training Tactics 



\ 



Two general training tactics wfiich have emerged in ^Aberdeen may f>e described 
here under the headings: Seeding and Weaning. ' 



SEEDING 



In seeding the staff development trainer attempts to achieve a multiplier effect 
by having training work transfer from one client to other individuals. Just as 
the chemist uses a particular type of crystal to grow larger crystals (the 
initial one is a 'seed' for growth),, so the trainer ex" cts a multiplier 
effect with his work. Miller (1977) calls this tactic che * snowball effect'. 
Writing of the role of an Australian tertiary education unit, he says: 
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"I am hopeful by involving some lecturers ... 
• I shall enable them in turn to assist tKeir 
colleagues ... In other wbrds I am'hoping to 
initiate a 'snowball effact'". filler, 1977) 

As a tactic it is well recognized; in the 'Letter to a Vice-Chancellor' , 
Dundonald Minor (1966) gives this advice to his Australian mentor: 

"We foust accept the fact th»* this training 
cannot cover more than a minority of all 
those who are passing through their pro- ^ 
fessional education - from this minority 
the' principles of training will be diffused 
more widely" . * * , 

If a trainer could only achieve whaV he set put to do or was permitted to do 
with one individual then- training would not be cost-effective. As it is, 
training is labour intensive. The tactic" adopted has to be one of working with 
an individual who will turn out as a seed for further training and new ideas. 
This seems a simple and obvious tactic when \t is set out in this general way, 
but it is fat from straight orward in practice. The crux of the problem is the 
identification of the 'seed' individuals. It is not sufficient just to rely 
optimistically on the hope that these individu m z will somehow emerge. The 
tactic of seeding in the abstract, is intentional, in tlja^an individual is 
identified with the intention that he will provide a multiplier effect, but in 
practice th'is may be both impossible and undesirable. While it is possible to 
theorise about, the characteristics, of good 'seeds', at present such theorising^ 
has a low predictive* capacity. On ethical grounds it is rot desirable to 'use 
colleagues in an instrumental flashion. Further, "a distinction needs to be made 
between induction work with new and inexperienced staff, which is concerned with 
improving or changing the system. For reasons referred to below, (in particular, 
their status in departments) such individuals do not provide good seeding 
material. If one takes innovative work, example, then one of the ains is to have 
a transfer of training or a carry over to other members of t\e department. 

The tactic that appears to be most effective is to choose a high ^catus low 
threat departmental member for the seed. Such an individual, in terms of social 
interactions, is central as opposed to peripheral. ^JTheir high, status need not 
necessarily be due to seniority and would seem to be most effective is based on 
their personality. Low threat means that they are not perceived by the 'counter 
innovationists' or adherents of the status quo as being important. (A tempting \ 
metaphor here is the Wooden Horse!) Other possible combinations of status. and 
perceived threat are not effective. For example, the high status and^high 
threat individual will be regarded with suspicion and even hostility by his. 
colleague^'. ' The low status low threat person will be peripheral in departmental 
decisionmaking and therefore unlikely to provide any multiplier effect. The^ 
combination of low status and high threat (for example, the radical 'outsider') 
is obviously ineffective for this particular tactic. 

^2Tfurther consideration with regard to seeding is the 'level'; of entry' into the 
system: what ±e the best level of entry into the system for an innovative 
force? In management training some authors (for example Argyris, 1961) suggest 
that innovations must come from the top. While this may work in a strict line- 
management situation in industry, the conventional departmental structure in 
universities permits less control over ' line-employees' by the head of the 
department. Nevertheless, there is an advantage in access t. the decision- 
making in a department, and therefore status is important, though too high a 
status may "mean high threat. It would seem therefore in practice at least that 
the level of entry question is answered in staff development with the high 
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status, low threat lecturer, 
^ WEANING 

In weaning the trainer progressively removes himself from the centre to the 
periphery of the innovative process, This is not the same as being pushed to 
the periphery by the institution. \This tactic is one of adopting, in the 
microcosm of a project, a marginal Irole, not being forced into a permanent 
institutional marginal role. McAleese (1967b; 1978,c) suggests the weaning 
model for the media consultant in developing countries. In staff development 
the tactic is similar. Unless the tpraindr is able to remove himself to the 
periphery of thS innovation, therefore encouraging the client ta take over the 
leadership, then there is likely to be'a dependency relationship created between 
trainer and client. In such a relationship (i.e. dependency)^ the innovation takes 
place only in the 0 .pressence of the trainer, that is the 'catalytic tactic 1 . 
Because a dependency relationship is set r up between trainer and client, the client 
is unable to be weaned to self-sufficiency. In practical terms innovative work 
with a client, for example on the design of laboratory practical books, is not 
transferred to the design of lecture handouts, in that he tends to return and ask 
for help. To achieve leaning, the trainer must progressively provide less and 
Less input and give the client more and more say in the innovative i work. 

Weaning is of course the same principle that is used in counselling. In the 
counsellor-client relatiohship there is a contract that the counsellor is going 
to withdraw from the contract- eventually. Unless the client can once again 
become fully involved in making his own decisions, a dependency situation is 
created. Two t questions apply equally well to counselling as to staff development 
consultancy. First, when does one begin to withdraw 1 support? Second, how does 
one decide? There are no clear answers in staff development although the bond \ 
between consultant and client is likely to be as strong as between a counsellor 
and a cliert. When , is answered in terms of the original contract. If the 
contract (that is, agreed terms of reference),, is clearly explicit then no problem 
exists. The consultant withdraws when he has achieved the agreed goals. However, 
when the contract is implicit or ill-defined, the consultant needs y> continually 
re-negotiate the terms of reference. As this is the commonest forty of consultancy, 
the parallel with behavioural counselling is very strong (see for example, 
Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1976). 

The situation sometimes arises where the explicit contract becomes only an excuse 
for some other work. The client asks for a simple answer and when this is 
provided, more complex questions arise until the real reason for the* enquiry 
becomes apparent. This situation is often used by the media basic consultancy 
services. Technical support is often a precursor to asking for teaching 1 support. 
Some consultants use this knowledge to .always look out for a hidden or implicit 
need. This situation can be called the 'platform ticket problem 1 . In this the 
client buys a platform ticket to get on the platform, then he makes up his mind 
, to go somewhere and gets a free ride. In counselling this tactic is often- used 
by clients anxious about working with the counsellor. They use a simple reason 
to gain access, then as they are about to leave they give the 'real 1 reason for 
their visit. 

How , is a matter of becoming physically more distant (fewer meetings, etc.) and 
using more non-directive tactics in the working relationship. In practical terms 
this may mean leaving some loose-ends untied, but the termination of any 
consultancy will inevitably leave something unfinished. In contrast to 
* counselling, staff development consultancies have less clearly defined end-points. 
Indeed there can often be a carry-ojft to another project. The problem for the 
trainer is to know when to say, f Ndw you are on your own 1 . There is no simple 





answer beyond being aware of signs of dependency. 



One further complexity may arise in terms of dependency when it is not the client 
who becomes dependent, but the consultant. It may be possible in a particularly 
successful consultancy to resist its termination. While consultants should be 
more aware of the problems, tKey are often no less susceptible to dependency- 
creating situations. 
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There is a tendency for those experiencing job frustration or finding the process 
of innovation too slow, to explain their static position by erecting barriers 
they have had to cross. For example: 

,f All the forces which contribute to stability 
in personality or in social systems can be 
perceived as resisting change. From the 
standpoint of an ambitious or energetic change 
agent, these energies can be seen as 
obstructions ". 

(Watson, 1970) (my emphasis). 

\ 

'Barriers' or 'resistance' or 'opposition' are conflict terns that are easily 
applied to innovative situations. Whether this is a good metaphor or not Jill 
be considered below, in the meantime, assuming that it is possible to see 
innovation frustrated by forces either within or outside the control of the 
innovator, what are these forces? h 

There are two groups of forces, those external or* outside the control of the 
trainer, and those internal or within his control. The distinction can also be 
made between those that relate more to the system (external) and those that 
relate to the trainer (internal). External barriers consist of: the system's 
propensity ,to maintain a status quo (homeostasis); the system's preference, for 
a new state of organisation, once it hag" changed (dependency); the system's" 
preference for accepted form of behaviour (conformity) ; the. special interestjs 
of some individuals in a system (vested interests) ; and the natural resistance 
of a system to outsiders (outsiders). Internal barriers relate to the way the 
trainer does his job. McAleese (1978b; 1978c) suggests barriers in using 
probabilistic conditional knowledge (knowledge) ;' of making gross simplifications 
in detailed arguments (trivialisatiotf) ; and misusing facts, idea's (appropriate- 
ness of knowledge). The barriers will be discussed one at a time, beginning with 
external barriers. ' 

HOMEOSTASIS : Social systems are usually seen to be in, what Cannon (1932) called 
'homeostasis'. In biological terms, any living system has a mechanism that 
^regulates its functions to 'normal' levels, this is homeostasis. For example, if 
h^art irate is elevated by exercise then the human body will tend to reduce this 
rate £o a resting or 'normal' rate as soon as possible; It is argued that the 
slame Is true— of: any system. When an educational system is affected by some 
external force .then its natural reaction is to attempt to maintain the status 
quo or if this is impossible to return to the status quo soon as possible. 
Indeed some authors have taken the biological metaphor firk^her with some types 
of innovations. McAleese (1977) and Mitchell (1977) among others, have used an 
extension of this metaphor to describe the disemination of educational technology 
knowledge. They suggest that systems resist the infection presented by/ the 
innovation in the way the human body resists biological infection. Th^s concept 
of homeostasis is basic to an understanding of barriers to change. Watson (1970) 
joints out that the other external barriers occur as a result of homeostasis. 
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DEPENDENCE ; When a system is unable to resist an innovation it is changed by it. 
This new state Ire comes the 'norm' and the system acts as if it were dependent on 
it; in the way humans show dependence on drugs. This dependence is a 
resistance; in thac further changes (i.e. removal of the innovation) are 
resisted, thus maintaining homeostasis. An example of this may be seen in tile 
dependency relationships that can be created between a trainer. and a client. 
After initial resistance, the client 'needs 1 the support of the trainer. When 
considering media innovations this is a useful analogy. If one takes, for 
example, closed circuit television th£n the dependence' can be seen. Many 
universities resisted closed circuit television in the form of central television 
services. However after the 'infection 1 had become accepted by the host (in a 
symbiotic relationship), the removal of the irritant by other interests is 
resisted by the system as a whole. 

CONFORMITY: Systems tend to conform to norms. The trainer will be told, "that 
is not our ' normal f practice 11 ; we don't ' usually ' do that. 11 Such norms often 
non-existent but erected as barriers. The system may 'sense' that it needs to 
resist a change and to justify it, and claims 'normal' practice. Changes in 
assessment procedures often identify conformity. It is argued that the normal 
practice has been, for example, to have term-essays marked by two markers. When 
asked about the practice, members of staff are not keen on the idea, but as a 
departmient there is opposition to not double-marking term essays. 

VESTED INTERESTS : An organisation is made up of individuals who have their own 
goals, interests and positions to protect; such is social organisation. Vested 
interests can be found in any part of the system; the department, the 
institution, or the individual. Such interests have to be 'protected at all 
costs'. These ^interests are related to the homeostasis of the system for they 
are part of resistance to change. For example, some work was concerned with 
redesigning laboratory practical books. One of the suggestions was to abandon 
the practice of marking such books. Apart from educational reasons why this 
practice wa^ doubtful, the organisation of marking was a problem as it took one 
individual a lot of time to make sure each section was marked and double-marked 
by the relevant teachers- or demonstrators. A vested interest becane apparent 
when the^ change was opposed by the G^rganiser of the .marking. He felt that the 
marking was a worthwhile exercise. This might be seen as -simple conformity; 
however, it became apparent that the organisation of the marking conferred on 
the individual a certain status in the department. He opposed the innovation 
not simply to maintain the present system (conformity) but to protect his vested 
interests. 

THE SACROSCANCT : Some areas in innovation are more open to change than others. 
Watson suggests: 

■ 

The greatest resistance to change concerns 
matters which are connected withVhat is held 
to be sacroscanct. Traditional ce^monies 
are apt to persist despite doubts as x to their 
educational impact . . . The closer as reform 
comes to touching any of the taboos or rituals 
in a society the more it is likely to be x 
resisted." 
(Watson, 1970) 

In universities two particular practices are considered sacroscanct: the 
lecture and assessment (in particular the three-hour examination) . Attempts to 
alter or modify either practice is usually met with opposition. Such resistance 
is most difficult to overcome. It is as if the 'ego' of the institution was 
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threatened, wh«n alternatives to lecturing or formal examinations are suggested. 
Such resistance often has its roots in legitimate fears about a deterioration in 
existing practices. However, quite often opposition to innovative methods is 
irrational and can only be explained by assuming that some ideas are, like 
Caesar's wife, 'above reproach'. 

REJECTION OF OUTSIDERS : Resistance to change is resistence to change from 
'outside'; that is it is outside the normal practice of the system. The 
trainer is often seen as an outsider. He has, what- Stonequist (1961), called a 
'marginal role'. That is, a role in an organisational setting which is 
peripheral to ':he main functionings of the institution. Such individuals may be 
rejected as 'osiers' even though they work very hard and otherwise further the 
goals of the system. Goode (1960) suggested that 'marginal individuals' are 
subject to rola stain . They lose direction because of being outsider with no 
clearly defined central role in the institution. Hendry (1975) observes that: 

"Where (the individual's) role is not ■ * 
central to the goals and function of the 
organisation ... he can be subject ... 
' role pressures '." 
(my emphasis) 



The trainer experiences- this role marginality when he is treated as the 
'outsider'. The host system creates a resistance to the individual by shifting 
him to the periphery in decision making and support for his activities. - 
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Resistance is common in all situations. 

"Research, development and engineering 
units are familiar with the way in which 
a new project is hampered if it is seen 
as N.I.H. (not invented here)" 
(Watson, 1970) 

Outsiders in institutions are treated as peripheral as are their ideas, their 
values and practices. In a different sense some teachers resist the 'outsider' 
in the form of audiovisual resources materials and textbooks. No 'resister' 
will accept that a tape-slide programme, made in another university, is better 
than the one that he can make;* even though his endeavours to makt* one will be 
considerable and will result in duplicated effort. This resistance' to externally 
produced material is one of the principal reasons why transfer of innovative 
material from department to department, or faculty to faculty, is so difficult 
to achieve. 

Homeostasis, dependency, conformity, vested interests, the sacroscanct and 
rejection of outsiders can be Jthdught on as External forces on the trainer. 
Internal forces are at work as well. These forces mainly concern the status of r 
the trainer's job with respect to how he treats his training tactics and his 
knowledge. 

KNOWLEDGE : The quality of knowledge about training and teaching practices itself 
is one of the primary barriers to the trainer from within. It # is often assumed 
that "a trainer is an expert in his subject like any of his other colleagues. A 
chemist 'knows about' Chemistry, so a trainer 'knows about' training, change, 
educational innovations, good teaching practice, etc. This is -not the case; the 
trainer's knowledge is probabilistic and conditional. Ned Flanders has quite 
rightly pointed out that knowledge about teaching effectiveness and the training 
of teachers is 'probabilistic and conditional' (Flanders, 1977). McAleese 
(1978d) has made the same point about the state of educational technology 
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knowledge. In staff development "the trainer does not have a handbook of known 
facts or established relationships to call upon. - When asked by a client "What 
do you know about the effectiveness of continuous assessment?" he can only * 
reply, "Well in some circumstances (this) may happen, in other circumstances 
(something else) may happen ... it all depends on what you want to do ..." 
There may- be situations where the technologist is working with 'harder 1 data and 
less dependent on value- judgments, nevertheless he experiences a resistance to 
this ambivalence or 'posturing on a fence' . Lecturers are apt to say, "You are 
an expert in education ... don't tell me it all depends ... what is the 
('correct 1 ) answer!" This internal problem is exacerbated by the expectations- 
of clients who may see the trainer as a provider of answers in all teaching/ 
learning circumstances. Such expectations show a misunderstanding of the nature 
of educational knowledge and practice. 

In practice, knowledge about scientific relationships are no more concrete; 
however doctors seldom have to persuade an ill man to take a medicine even 
though both may know that its effects are uncertain. Such expectations are 
superimposed with beliefs. There are few instances where the trainer encounters 
such expectations. 

TRIVIALISATION : Often in avoiding the pitfalls of probabilistic ki^owledge the 
trainer falls into the trap of trivialising relationships or findings. In this, 
the trap is laid with a question relating to a probabilistic judgmeint. "Are 
multiple choice exam questions better than short answer exam questions?" A 
trainer finds a 'trivial' position when he unequivocally says 'Yes, multiple 
choice questions are better'. He knows quite well that the real sniwer (if 
there is such a thing) is more complex, but -how does he give a simple answer to 
-such a question without trivialising the concept? The real problem lies with 
the 'question and the expectations of the questioner. No client should expect a 
simple answer, however in reality they often seem to do, so some clients' x 
expectations are characterised in a response I h^ve heard more than once . . . 
"Come on, all I want to know is which is better, not the pros and cons of the 
argument ..." 

Another aspect of this problem relates to the general way resjsarchers and 
'experts' communicate with each other. There is often a shorthand form of 
communication which is characterised by technical terms that represent very 
complex ideas (some call this jargon!) For example, the distinction between 
paradigm, model and archetype are often confused. The real distinctions are 
clear according to 'experts' at least (see Black, 1962). This situation has 
arisen in staff • development when talking about a 'paradigm 1 of teaching, I have 
used the term ' model ' inappropriately, but more conveniently, as using paradigm 
would have needed a complex definition; whereas 'model' had an apparent 
implicit and explicit denotation. 

APPROPRIATENESS : Sometimes the trainer has to give reasons for something or 
argue a case, for example, continuous assessment. An internal barrier exists in 
using inappropriate knowledge. Some knowledge is culture specific, some context 
specific; when it comes to choosing explanations for actions or making 
recommendations a trainer must select; appropriate knowledge. For example, 
research on assessment and assessment methods relate to many different 
circumstances other than university teaching. Knowledge about marking schemes 
for essays based cm public exams ( e.g . High School Certificate) may not be' 
appropriate to term essays. 



A Job Description for the Staff Development Trainer 



The trainer is in a marginal role; he is eclectic in his choice of work, has 
enthusiasm and drive, and is flexible in his approach. Such and individual may 
seem difficult to tie down, but it is possible if one describes his work in 
terms of the roles he plays. Such a job description can be distinguished from 
a model in that a model needs to explain arid predict actions, processes, etc., 
whereas a job description attempts to separate out the various elements and 
identify: "The purpose, scope, duties and responsibilities of a job" (Johannson 
& Page, 1975). The trainer can be seen as encompassing the sub-roles of 
organiser, teacher, researcher, facilitator, counsellor and consultant. The 
trainer is acting as a strategist in his role as organiser; he is a tactician 
in his adoption of the other sub-roles (teacher, research etc.). 

, ORGANISER : As an organiser the trainer has to cope with the day to' day 
organisation of staff development. In many instances this role may be delegated, 
particularly with regard to simple clerical work. In larger organisations, 
delegation of simple decision-making occurs, for example, details regarding dates 
for courses, general outlines of work undertaken, meetings, etc. Organisation 
would seem to be the least personally rewarding role, but one that links together 
the other sub-roles. In- that sense, it is strategic rather than tactical. As an 
organiser, the trainer is concerned with formal courses and system engineering. 

RESEARCHER : Instances where the trainer is solving general ; problems concerned 
with training or development or where he is attempting to establish relationships 
between teaching variables can be roughly classified as 'research'. This 
'scholarship' has two main- functions. Firstly', it establishes and maintains the 
scholarly credibility of the trainer in his university. Whether this is 
desirable or not is of little importance, as the trainer must work in a real 
situation where expectations of what is important or who is important have to be ^ 
encountered. In universities scholarship is prized and half a lecturer s time is 
normally allocated to such work. In order that the trainer be 'pares inter 
pares ' he must take part in the 'academic market place'. \Such activities not 
only enhance his perceived status, but probably bring hip closer to his 
colleagues in terms of shared experiences and may build a bridge between like- 
minded individuals. Secondly it permits the trainer to solve problems associated 
with his work. Self-confrontation and the use of systematic observation feedback 
instruments in Aberdeen come into this category. In his sub-role as researcher, 
the trainer may find himself either carrying out research-based studies or . 
providing new data for consultancies. 

TEACHER: Early attempts at providing staff training emphasised the teaching role. 
Indeed the provision of training in most universities is dominated by the formal 
course (e.g. Initial Teaching Course). Teaching in formal courses is a basic 
aspect of the trainer's work and a role that usually emphasises t maintaining the 
' status quo ' . It msLy therefore be contrasted with an 'innovative' role which 
the trainer subsumes in consultancy, research or system engineering. The main 
characteristic of formal courses is that the trainer can arrange the content and 
the outcome of the teaching. If one takes Glaser's distinction between training 
and education, then the teaching function can be characterised as having fai jly 
clear objectives which the trainer determines and sets out to minimise individual 
differences (Glaser, 1965). Such teaching, according t» Glaser, should be called 
'training'; i.e. training has specific objectives and sets out to minimise 
differences. The Annual Teaching Methods Course as a whole has specific ( 
objectives, as do each individual objectives session. However, the trainer s 
aims are being constantly modified by .the needs, expectations- and responses of 
trainees. * 53 
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In distinguishing staff training from other forms of training (industrial, 
military or sports) the key feature is the specificity of objectives . In 
industry, clear behaviour objectives can be written for many training problems. 
The same is true in the military context. In staff development work such 
specificity is seldom reached, objectives are nevertheless determined by the 
trainer. 

The roles of facilitation, counselling and consultancy overlap to a greater 
degree than the previous three. However, to clarify the job description, they 
are separated. 

FACILITATOR : The concept of facilitating activities is closely associated with 
Carl Rogers ( e.g . Rogers*, 1969) i.e. helping learners to achieve goals. Among 
the characteristics that Rogers considers important in facilitating learning are: 

a) helping elicit and clarify goals 

b) organising resources for learning 

c) using the facilitator himself as a resource 

d) becoming a member of the learning group 

e) being alert to emotional and attitudinal feelings 

f) recognising and accepting the limitations of the facilitator. 

« 

He suggests that several characteristics are counter-facilitating: 

a) a 'phoney' approach to teaching 

b) an overeagerness for the achievement of goals 

c) the facilitator being more concerned with his own problems. 

Patterson (1973) suggests that the facilitator structures, listens, accepts, 
understands and responds. 

"The facilitator is not a leader in the usual 
sense of the word. But his role and function 
may be defined quite like that of a^humanistic 
teacher who 'is attempting to make possible 
self-initiated learning, explanation and the 
achievement of personal meaning" 
c (Patterson, 1973). 

Rogers and Patterson's characteristics . for the facilitator are too broad for the 
staff development trainer as they are primarily intended to operate in humanistic 
education and encounter groups. Nevertheless the concept of facilitation is 
important. Some of Rogers' ideas are more properly subsumed under counselling 
(e.g. being alert to emotional and attitudinal feelings; see below) or f 
^consultancy (the trainer using himself as a resource; see below). In 
facilitating staff development, the trainer is not a leader "in the usual sense 
of the word" . (Patterson, 1973), more, using the less precise term, a 'catalyst'. 
That is, providing a guiding hand to help clients achieve their goals. The 
trainer as a facilitator can elicit and clarify goals; however the goals are 
not his, but his client's. In this role the trainer is operating in the area 
called 'Consultancies' as oppo'sed to, for example, providing formal courses. A 
consultancy is made up of different phases and the trainer may adopt different 
roles. However, the role of facilitating staff development is the most 
important. 
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COUNSELLOR : The distinction between counselling and facilitating in staff 
development is largely the difference between a one-to-one situation and a group 
situation. In his counselling role the trainer is normally working with one 
client; in his facilitating role a group or a department. There are of course 
other differences. The main one of these being the focus on personal problems, 
as opposed* to more general teaching or 'educational 1 problems. 

A trainer shifts into his counselling role when he detects an emotional tension 
in a consultancy. Take, for example, the situation where a lecturer' enquiries 
about the design of a student evaluation form. The role which the trainer tends 
to adopt is that of consultancy. However, there have been occasions where the 
design of the questionnaire has been a 'platform ticket 1 , in that the lecturer 
is more concerned about some tension that exists in his teaching. The 
explanation and possible resolution of this tension leads -the trainer into a 
counselling role . 

A clarification should be made at this point about the use of the term 
counselling. There are major debates in counselling literature with regard to 
the authority of the counsellor; in staff development, authority is absent in 
the trainer's counselling role. Again the term is frequently used synonymously 
with psychotherapy. There are major differences between the trainer's counselling 
role and psychotherapy. Counselling is the way the -trainer helps a client; the 
help is psychological and derives from the nature of the staff development 
relationship between the two. There is no attempt to extend staff development 
counselling into clinical counselling. The limits of the counselling are the 
tensions related to teaching. Where sucfy tensions have wider implications, the 
trainer has to refer to more specialised agencies. 

CONSULTANT : The term consultant is difficult to pin down. Many authors use 
synonyms or related terms; for example, expert, advisor, change agent, change 
therapist, problem-solver and catalyst, to mean 'consultant' (see Bolam, 1975; 
Hoyle, 1970). Unfortunately, authors use the term in a generic sense to include 
many sub-roles. For example, Juarez (-1969.) subsumes: analyst, advisor, 
advocate, system linker y organisational linker, technical innovator, educator 
and leadership trainer. McAleese (1978c) subsumes : organiser, teacher, resource 
person, evaluator and facilitator. The staf : f development trainer when subsuming 
the role of consultant is an expert resource' person. That is, he is someone who 
has a professional command of a field of knowledge and who will identify 
alternative strategies and suggest priorities. He is responsive to the needs of 
his clients in providing information. The trainer may have to help define 
objectives and to identify probleihs but as a consultant he is distinguishable 
from the facilitator in his giving of advice. Lucio and McNeil (1962) come close 
to a description of the consultancy role when they say: 

fl A consultant is an instructional specialist 
assigned to promote the improvement of teaching 
and the curriculum by advising with teachers ... 
and others. He is especially concerned with the 
discovery and use of instructional aids, materials, 
teaching guides , methods of teaching and resource 
units. .He has little or no authority for decision - 
making 11 , 
(my emphasis) 

Consultancy in staff development can mean answering questions, providing 
references, designing questionnaires or writing reports. The distinction 
between fhe role of consultant and consultancies is the distinction between a ^ 
role the trainer plays, and a generic term to describe a variety of activities. 
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A Framework for Understanding the Staff Development Trainer 

From the above job description it is possible to suggest a framework that links 
together the various sub-roles of the trainer's job. Figure 1 gives an 
illustrative account of one part of stich a framework. The staff development 
trainer has six intersecting sub-roles. When teaching,, he has common elements 
with organising, facilitating and researching. That is, the roles are not 
homogeneous but have degrees of" overlap with related sub-roles. Likewise, some 
sub-roles have little communality. As a counsellor the trainer t]as common 
elements with facilitating the counselling. Figure 1 indicates not only the 
degree of overlap between sub-roles, but suggests the relative importance of the 
various sub-roles in the job description. The size of the circles reflects the 
relative importance of each of the sub-roles to the overall job description. 
The sub-roles decrease in their relative importance as follows: facilitator, 
organiser, consultant, teacher,- researcher and counsellor. In other words, the 
trainer will find that he subsumes the sub-role of facilitator more often than 
that of organiser, and so on. 

Figure 2 shows schematically a further aspect of the framework, the relationship 
between the trainer's sub-roles and the type of work undertaken. If one 
considers the type of work undertaken then it is possible to identify the 
contribution of the various sub-roles. 

Formal Courses : Mostly teaching and organising, with minor contributions from 
counselling and facilitating. In some cases, particularly in discussion, the 
trainer is a consultant or expert in his field. Only researching is not 
included. • * 

Research Based Studies : Concentrated on researching. 

— ' c 

Consultancies : The trainer is principally a facilitator, with the role of 
consultant next in order of- importance. Researching and counselling are 
included in about equal proportions. „ 

System Engineering : Mainly a f acil'itative role with organising and consultancy 
contributing to some extent. The 'political 1 side of system engineering is 
split between organising and facilitating. 

In each area of the trainer's work there is a degree of role shift;- that is, 
the trainer subsuming different roles at different points in his work. He may 
start as a consultant and finish as a' counsellor. If one examines Figure 2 one 
can see that in terms of the variety of roles adopted, formal courses require 
most role shift followed by consultancies, system engineering and research-based 
studies. As was suggested above, the trainer adopts role shift due to external 
pressure (political, etc.); rple shift can itself cause internal tensions in 
the trainer. That is, tension due to uncertainty as to the selection of the 
most appropriate role; tension due to dissonance between the client's 
expectations and the trainer's tactics. There are inherent tensions between, 
the trainer's sub-roles themselves. The principal tension is between the role 
of facilitator (non-direct support) and organiser (interventionist); that is, 
the degree of intervention (see Figure 3). Tw6 other tensions occur to a lesser 
extent. Between consulting and researching there is a .process-product tension. 
In consultancies the trainer is concerned with maximising the gains in the 
processes of the worK; in researching he is goal directed towards finding out 
some relationship or achieving a product. Finally a tension exists between his^ 
'counselling role and his teaching role. As a counsellor he is subject or topic" 
free, while with teaching he is concerned to help his staff know more about some 
topic or some aspect of teaching (i.e. content). 
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The framework presented h^re may be used to describe the staff development 
trainer as an adaptive Interventionist , (see also McAleese, 1978a) Such a 
train6r will spend most of, his time in consultancy work with formal courses, 
research-based studies and system engineering following in that order. In 
formal courses he is most adaptive, and in general he finds that his principal 
sub-role is that of a facilitator. This framework is not a model. It merely 
illustrates the way in which the adaptive trainer meets his work, and the way 
he shifts his^ tactics depending on a complex set" of variables. 

Conclusion 



The characterisation in this paper has been that of the staff development 
trainer. The analysis is as pertinent to a Centre or a Unit; whatever it may 
be called'. We all have to answer the question "Where do you stand with regard 
to intervention?" Are we a stamp of institutional approval, with our locus in 
the status quo of the institution, or, are we located at the periphery of 
conservatism - in a radical position. Wherever we find ourselves, the 
circumstances that brought us there are complex. Some we can control', some we 
cannot. An awareness of the situation must be a necessary condition for our 
survival. 
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Figure 2: The Relationship Between the Sub-Roles of the Adaptive 
Interventionist and the Type of Work Undertaken 
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Learning in general practice 
the Newcastle experience 



A.L.A. Rcid 
University of Newcastle 



The paper proposes answers to the questions; 

1. Why should students work In g6neral practice? 

2. What are the broad aims of such an attachment? 

3. What specific objectives are to be achieved? 1 

The P«P«r goes on to describe a new approach to learning In general practice, substituting an active, critical involvement on the part of 
students for the more usual passive observer role. 

After a brief overview of the organisation of the practice attachment the paper describes a session for a student in general practice In the 
second year of the course. Working Paper XV of the Faculty of Medicine details the alms and specific objectives for student learning In 
general practice. Reference is made In this paper to a selection of these objectives illustrating how they may be used to focus the 
student's attention on the process of the general practice consultation. 

Comment is made on the training of general practitioner supervisors, assessment of sfudents, and evaluation of the attachment. 



/ 

The paper describes the educational philosophy of a new medical school, 
outlines the ways in which that philosophy has been derived and implemented, 
and takes as an example the approach to learning in general practice, tradition- 
ally a rather ill-defined "experience, using a carefully defined set of educational 
objectives. Finally, it describes the process of assessment and evaluation of 
that "Field Work" experience. 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The Medical School at Newcastle does not offer courses of lectures. 
Indeed, it does not provide any discrete course of study, and students do not 
undertake set laboratory exercises. There is no division between the sciences 
basic to medicine and the clinical disciplines. Both are totally integrated 

throughout the 5 year course through learning in order to solve and manage 

problems of individual patients and groups_in the population. 

Newcastle, the first provincial medical school in Australia, has adopted 
an- analytic, systematic approach to planing, implementation, assessment and 
evaluation of undergraduate education. Individual and small group work is 
emphasised as a part of this policy to create graduates who are efficient 
at problem solving and can assume full responsibility for their own further 
education. 
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GEOpRAPHICAL LOCATION 

Newcastle is a medium sized industrial city wkth a well defined surrounding 
rural region and a total population of about 420,000. The Hunter Region, as 
it is called, represents Australia in Microcosm from the point of view of 
population characteristics (occupations, product, requirements , facilities , etc). 
This makes the area particularly suitable for studies in community medicine, 

?ne of the reasons for the choice of this area for a neW medical school by 
he Australian Universities Commission. Prof essor Ma-ddison was appointed as 
Dean of the new Faculty in May 1974 .> 

* 

DEFINITION OF AIMS 

■1 ' ■' / 

Before deciding on the educational strategies do be adopted, it was 
necessary to define as accurately as possible the characteristics which would 
be desirable in a new medical graduate. As the first graduates would qualify 
in 1983, they would have to be provided with an educational background 
suitable for the practice/ of medicine well into the 21st century. 5 

These characteristics were defined at Newcastle in a series of programme 
objectives which express/ clearly, though in general terms what the graduate 
is expected to be able tjo do at the end of his undergraduate course. These 
objectives number fortyffive in all: a selected few will form the subject of 
a later part of this paper. 

/ 

/ 

The programme objectives are listed under the following headings :- 
1 t ■ 

Objectives related to: (1) the student's own learning 

I 

\ ... (2) scientific method and procedure 

- ■) 

(3) clinical diagnosis , investigation and 
management 

(4) attitudes and personal characteristics 

(5) communi ty medicine 
\ (6) the Doctor /Patient relationship 

As with the other\ early policy decisions of the Faculty, these objectives 
were drafted by the Dean and discussed,' altered and finally ratified by a 
consultative committee. \ This consisted of medical academics as they joined 
the Faculty, non-medical, academics , the Regional Director of Health, and 
senior members of the medical profession practising in the region. Finally, 
these objectives were published as a working paper of the Faculty (1976)1 - 
there are now fifteen of these working papers outlining the policies of the 
Faculty. \ 
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j In setting out a serieb of detailed programme objectives due acknowledge- 
ment was made of the traditional pessimistic view that such exercises are very 
time ' consuming (as indeed they were) and only produce a series of bland 
generalisations with which everyone agrees. The Faculty chose, however, to 
adopt the philosophy crystaliWd by Simpson (1972)2 that ft a detailed, realistic 
and behavioural statement of Objectives is needed if we are to be able to 
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have any reasonable expectation that our courses are going to have the effects 
on our students that we want them to". 

v We do; not yet know the end result, but it can be firmly stated that, at 
this stage, two and a half years after their formulation the objectives continue 
to be central to the development of the course. 



EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 

Having defined, as meticulously as possible the end result, and bearing 
in mind the exponential rate of growth of medical knowledge, it became obvious 
that tht_ education of sfudents should concentrate as much on the process of 
learning as on the content . Facts which are learned will become outdated; 
the student must learn how to acquire new facts and competences to adapt to 
changing needs and circumstances . 

The process of medical diagnosis is now recognised as a true problem solv- 
ing exercise; it is almost exclusively hypothetico-deductive in operation. 
The word 'now 1 is used to emphasise that this was not formerly recognised. 
Traditional medical education stressed an approach which closely resembled 
the inductive, although physicians quickly reject this approach in actual 
practice. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that medicine should be concentrating 
its attention on prevention of disease and the promotion of health. In this 
context todays' s medical students should learn to think about the health of 
communities and groups of people, as well as about individuals. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that the following programme objectives 
were developed:- 

At the conclusion of his undergraduate course the student will: 



1. Have demonstrated his ability and his willingness to achieve 
and maintain responsibility for his own learning and for the 
continuing evaluation of his own performance as a physician 

2. Have demonstrated his ability to adopt a problem solving approach 

3. Have demonstrated his ability to assess the structure and 
functioning of community health services in relation to the 
needs of individuals or specific groups 

4. Have demonstrated his ability and willingness to apply scientific 
principles to the study of the behaviour of individuals, groups 
and institutions 

5. Have demonstrated his awareness of the importance of the practice 
of medicine in both community and hospital settings 



These are but a sample of the programme objectives which form the 
foundation for the Faculty's analytic and .systematic approach to planning, 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



The Faculty has developed a course where the relevant basic and clinical 
sciences are studied in order to solve and manage either patient centred 
clinical problems, or problems of groups in the population. Clinical problems 
are presented from the first term of the first year. They are studied in 
groups of eight with a non-specialist group tutor. Through the exploration of 
these problems the students identify the knowledge, understanding and skills 
they require in order to solve and manage them. Each problem is structured 
round a set of educational objectives and deals with matters ranging from the 
molecular nature of disease to its effects at a community level with, of course, 
varying emphasis depending on the nature of the problem. The problems and 
their underlying causes, for example chest pain and ischaemic coronary artery 
disease, are selected for their frequency in the population, their seriousness 
„and their preventability . 

This group study of clinical problems not only provides the basis for the 
learning of the sciences relevant to medicine, but also provides students with 
active participation in the process of problem solving and in group dynamics. 

In parallel with this problem solving strand, students study and practice 
'Professional Skills'. These are the comprehensive set of skills necessary 
for the practice of medicine and include interviewing and examination of patients, 
counselling, critical appraisal of scientific papers and design of experiments. 

While the study of these skills is initially based at the University and 
at the teaching hospitals, ona programme objective requires students to be able 
to determine the type of medical care that is most appropriate to the immediate 
needs of the patient, at home, at work, in a general practice, a health centre 
' or a hospital . 

It is thus necessary to give students experience of the practice of 
medicine in a variety of settings, including general practice « It is particul- 
arly important to do this at a relatively early stage of their career before 
theyr become set in the ways of hospital specialist medicine. Attachment to 
general practitioners is. therefore commenced at the beginning of the second 
year of the five year course. 

ANALYSIS OF GENERAL /PRACTICE 

To ensure maximum benefit from the educational experience it was necessary 
to attempt to define the objectives" of such an attachment. These objectives 
have been evolved from an analysis of general practice experience and are 
detailed in Working Paper XV (1978) 3 of the Faculty which answers^ the questions:- 

li Why should students learn in general practice? 

2. What are the broad aims of such an attachment? 

3. What specific objectives are to be achieved? 

A. How can students be helped towards these Qbjectives? 

5. How will we know whether they have achieved the objectives? 

The rationale which underpins the attachment of students to general 
practice has already been touched upon in relation to the Programme Objectives. 
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THE BROAD AIMS OF THE ATTACHMENT are : - 



1. Students should become familiar with the range of delivery of 
health care. By starting with patients in the primary health 
care situation, students can learn to assess whether their 
needs are best met there or in some alternative setting', for 
example a hospital. 

2. The student will learn to appreciate those features which 
make the general practice situation unique. Here patients 
often present witli problems which are undifferentiated: ill 
defined either by their nature or by the fact that they have 
not yet developed. Many other conditions are seen almost 
exclusively in general practice and rarely in a teaching 
hospital. 

• 3. To give the student an opportunity to practice his interviewing 
and examination skills on patients selected for him and to 
present his findings to the general practitioner. This allows 
the student to operate in a more private situation than in a 
hospital, and the practitioner, from his own knowledge of the 
patient, may draw attention to aspects of the patient's 
problem which might not emerge in a hospital setting. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

As a result of his learning in general practice the student should be 
able to demonstrate certain competences, which, although not the exclusive 
province of the general practitioner, are examplified in special ways in 
general practice . 

The competences relate to:- * 

1. The selection of appropriate health care 

2. Treating the patient as a whole person 

3. Efficient problem solving 

4. Referral for special investigations or specialist management, 
or to allied health professionals 

5. Recognising and managing specified commoft conditions 

^ 6. Prescribing drugs and other forms of conservative treatment 

7. Critical examination of medical records 

8. Continuing education and self evaluation 

Under each of these headings are developed a list of specific objectives 
which state not only what the student is expected to demonstrate but how he is 
to do this, for example, in relation to referral for investigation, the student 
must demonstrate that it is important to make a critical selection of invest- 
igations which will be helpful to the patient, non-invasive where possible, 
"and cost effective. In order to do this the student will list and critically 
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evaluate investigations ordered and be able to find out and 'sum up the costs 
involved. 

Before going on to consider this in more detail, it is necessary to 
describe the situation in which the student is involved in general practice, 
the amount of time he has there, and how he spends- that time. 



TIME SPENT BY THE STUDENT IN GENERAL fRACTIGE 

This paper is concerned with the second year of the course. During 
the three university terms ; of that year, each student spends one half^day 
session once a fornight with his general practitioner supervisor. In all, 
-therefore, he can be expected to attend for a maximum of twelve to fourteen 
sessions in his second year. ■- 

During a session the student will interview and examine a patient whom 
the doctor has pre-selected for him. This patient should suffer from a conditi 
which the student has studied as one of his 'working problems 1 . This sounds, 
and at times is, difficult to organise, but with fore-thought on. the part of/ 
the supervisor it can usually be arranged. For example, if a patient visits 
regularly for supervision of hypertension it may be quite easy to ask the 
patient to cornea little early for the next appointment ^nd to arrange this 
for a time when a student is present. 

For the remainder of the three hours which he spends with the practice, 
the student will sit in on consultations and analyse the process he sees. 
He will, tin addition, be called by other members of the practice to see 
conditions which occtir frequently in general practice and rarely in hospital - 
a patient with measles for example. He will also talk with the other members 
of the staff and perhaps with the local pharmacist, but his major task' is the 
analysis of the consultative process. It is here that the specific objectives 
of attachment come to the fore. 



THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

In a traditional attachment, a student may sit and observe what is going 
on in the consulting room and learn very little. , What he does learn depends 
upon his own motivation and on the doctor's willingness to teach. In this 
situation, neither party may really know exactly why the student is there, 
except that it is obviously a "good thing", so that even the teaching may be 
wide of the mark. . 

As a contrast to this the student at Newcastle has to analyse what is 
going on, note it, and act upon it. The general practitioner will probably not 
have to do any 'teaching' whatsoever except perhaps to explain why he took the 
action he did. His most difficult task is to avoid the type of teaching to 
which he is himself accustomed, and to adopt a socrati'c discourse approach 
returning question with question and thereby encouraging the student to observe 
think and deduce for himself. 

An example may clarify this:- 

A 48 year-o t ld high school master comes to see his doctor about his 
indigestion: it emerges that a friend of his recently had similar symptoms 
and was found to have cancer of the stomach. c 
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The doctor has treated the man for several years and remembers that he 
As inclined to react to stress ' by the development of psycho-somatife symptoms. 
His records show that he had identical symptoms to the present ones this time 
last year (associated with school examinations). The patient had forgotten 
this. Last year's symptoms had responded to simple reassurance and treatment. 
After examination and consideration of the issues involved, doctor and patient 
agree to apply the same remedies again and let a* little time go by with the 
assurance of investigation of the symptoms should things not settle down. 

This brief sketch of a mundane consultation cannot, of course, expand 
on all the issues involved. The unsensitized student might well dismiss the 
incident as another' example of a neurotic wasting the doctor's time. 

An examination of the process with a set of objectives transforms the 
consultation. Using a single sheet of paper which lists the objectives 3s a 
reference, the student will see that $$is patient exemplifies several issues 
on which to comment. Thus the student should be able to demonstrate an 
appreciation that (for example): 



1. In this case the general practitioner was the most appropriate 
person for the patient to consult first. He should be able to 
list alternative sources of primary care with their accompanying 
advantages and disadvantages 

2. Personal knowledge of the patient was crucial to the outcome 

3. It is frequently safe and appropriate to make use of time as 
a diagnostic tool 

% 

* A. Psychological and social factors played an important part in 

the production of this patient's symptoms 

5. It is important to^jshow consideration of the patient as a 
thinking, feeling person by involving him in discussions 
regarding management and being open to change of plan in 
the light of the patient's feelings. In this case open 
acknowledgement of the anxiety about cancer and a careful 
evaluation of the symptoms led to a solution comfortable to 
the patient 

Having read all these issues into the consultation it is to be hoped 
that when his time comes the s tudent-become-doctor will not dismiss his patient 
as neurotic with a script for tranquillizers, a request for a Barium X-ray and 
if, as expected that is normal, a referral of the by now highly anxious patient 
to' a consultant physician, and perhaps even a psychiatrist! An absurd extra- 
polation? Perhaps: but it must happen not infrequently and account for a 
substantial proportion of the costs of health care. 

Having seen this case, and a number of others during his session, the 
student may elect as his 'task' which will constitute part of his assessment, 
to: 

"Discuss three or more cases in which the general practitioner's 
personal knowledge of the patient has helped to clarify the 
patient's problems and to assist in working out with the patient 
their appropriate management 1 '. 



ASSESSMENT 



There are some thirty-two specified objectives and a similar number of 
tasks which the student must perforin in relation to these. Each task seeks 
to draw upon experiences derived from a number of consul tati6ns . In writing 
up a task the criteria for success are that the report should "express its 
message clearly and concisely, in two hundred words or less. In order to 
ensure that the cases are not all made up (though even that might have some 
educational value) the supervisor is asked to initial these tasks and also, 
the student's notes on patients he has examined. 

y 

Informal, formative assessment of these processes will take place 
frequently between student and supervisor. Assessment will take place in the 
middle of the second tZVm of .the year. The two part-time Academics responsible 
<> for this general practice attachment will require four satisfactory 'task 1 
summaries and four case notes at this stage and eight of each by the middle 
of the third term. Assessment in this, as in other assessments at Newcastle, 
is criterion based and graded as either satisfactory or not satisfactory. In 
the event of a non-satis factory performance, opportunities will be given for 
' remedial work,' but continued failure would be taken .into account in considering 
a student's progression through the course. 

' SELECTION AND TRAINING OF GENERAL PRACTITIONERS AS SUPERVISORS 

The annual intake of medical students at Newcastle is sixty-four. 
The requirement is thus a minimum of thirty-two general practitioners with 
practices suitable for students. The position of supervisor carries no 
financial reward and no academic title; ±t involves extra work and planning 
and the possibility of damage to the practice caused by patients' reluctance 
to have students present at consultations. All the matfy interested general 
practitioners in the area were interviewed by the two part-time 'Fellows in 
Community Medicine' who are themselves general practitioners part-time. In 
addition, a comprehensive handbook was written explaining exactly what w^s 
required of supervisors.* This was reinforced by two eyening training sessions 
which dealt partly with the mechanical details of the attachment, and partly 
with expectations, and anxieties concerned with the attachment both from the 
supervisors' *and the students' viewpoint. The educational purpose of the 
attachments and the methods to be used were reviewed and discussed. These 
sessions were very well attended: indeed, the general enthusiasm for the 
attachment is uniformly high. 

These initial contacts will be supplemented by encouraging the students 
to discuss problems with supervisors and by continuing close contact with 
the Faculty. The processes of evaluation will ensure further contact. 

It would be naive to suggest that all supervisors are ideal role models' 
who, as a result of their training by the Faculty, are good non-directive fac- 
ilitators of student learning. The students, however, are accustomed to 
self-directed learning which has been fostered by their problem solving 
training. At this early stage of his career a student is still at heart a 
patient, a consumer of medical services. Our students are sometimes critical 
of consultations which they see both in hospital and in general practice. 
They are encouraged to put themselves in the patient's position and, if they 
were unhappy about a consultation, to ask themselves why this was so. 
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EVALUATION 

> ' Newcastle lays great stress on the evaluation of the educational process , 
Indeed the Faculty possesses as one significant portion of its structure a 
Division of Medical Education and Programme Evaluation and students are 
expected to participate in a constructive appraisal of their educational 
experiences as an Essential part of their education towards the ability to 
adapt to, and participate in change. 

Evaluation of the general practice experience addresses itself to the 
questions:- 

1. Is the practical organisation working as it was intended? 

2. Can the arrangements be improved? 

Answers to these questions are sought by means of informal and formal 

contact with bofch students and supervisors during the attachment, by use of 

a log book in which all incidents relating to the attachment are recorded, 
and by questionnaires, 

3. Did the attachment work out in the way we expected? 

3.1 Was there any conflict with the broad aims of the Faculty? 

3.2 Is learning in general practice coherent with other learning 
in the Faculty? 

3.3 Did the arrangements tnake the best possible use of the 
facilities available? 

3.4 To what extent have students progressed towards the attain- 
ment of the objectives? 

3.5 Has the choice of supervisors facilitated, enhanced or 
s prevented the attainment of the objectives? 

3.6 Do the objectives and designated tasks facilitate learning? 



4. What have the students learned in general practice that they 
could not have learned as well, or better, elsewhere in the 
course. Do they consider it a worthwhile part of their studies? 

Answers to these questions will again be derived from the sources already 
mentioned. In addition a video-tape will portray a consultation which might be 
in either a hospital or a general practice setting. Students will "be asked to 
identify the setting and to list the observations on which they have based 
their selection. 



CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS 

Although the criteria differ slightly from question to question, a 
'satisfactory 1 reaction to the attachment by 80-90% of the students is required 
for the scheme to be deemed successful. 
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INTEGRATION WITH THE REST OF THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE AT NEWCASTLE 



It has been emphasised that there is close integration between the problem 
solving aspects of the medical course and the practice of professional skills 
both in hospital and in general practice. Another strand of the course was * 
touched upon in relation to the Programme Objectives: this relates to the 
study of the problems of groups. 

A group maty be defined as the inhabitants of 3f geographically defined area, 
or as a number of people with a similar occupation, or with a common problem; 
the aged for example. As a sub-strand of this 1 Group Medicine 1 activity, 
students are called upon to study a family over the course of two and a half 
terms. This family attachment is organised and facilitated through general 
practitioners who introduce the student to a family with a member who has 
some chronic medical problem. 

The development of Group Medicine at Newcastle f'orms the subject of the 
paper which follows. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper is conceived and delivered in the context of a session 
devoted to Field Work. The experience of a student in a general practice 
is closely analogous to other forms of field work. Attachments to general 
practice, in common with many other types of experiential learning, have 
tended to.be haphazard. The present programme is designed to provide the 
student with clear guidelines as to what he is expected to achieve, what 
he can do to achieve it, and how to assess his achievement. 

This approach is consistant with true scientific field work: the 
geologist looking for minerals is more likely to succeed by a careful study 
of the terrain and identification of the strata likely to be productive, 
than is a casual hiker picking up rocks. It is to be hoped that the medical 
student, similarly armed with an analytical approach, will be enabled to , 
unearth that which is of value in the general practice consultation, and that 
this study of process as well as content will be of lifelong value. 
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I 

This paper describes the establishment of an Innovative course in Community Medicine which deals with the delivery of health care to 
groups of people in the community, In contrast to the more traditional understanding of Community Medicine as the care of the 
Individual in the community (General Practice). Field experience Is central to the educational process of this course and student learning 
is focused around an active involvement in meeting some of the health and social needs of communities in Newcastle. 

The paper goes on to discuss methods of assessment, student reaction to the course, and proposals for field experience in the health care 
of groups other than geographic communities. In the second year of the curriculum, this will be concerned primarily with workers as a 
group (occupational: health) and the needs of families of the chronically disabled. 



In the previous paper, Dr. Reid outlined the essential components of 
the Newcastle curriculum and the methods by which 'students achieve the levels 
of competence expected of a newly graduated doctor. The educational strategies 
involved in this curriculum focus from the outset on the practical application 
of knowledge rather than its acquisition as an end in itself, and the learning 
of medical information Mkes place in the context of solving problems presented 
by patients. To this end students are interviewing patients and learning the 
skills of history taking from the third term of their first year, a stage 
which students in ot^er medical faculties do not normally reach until late it). 
their course. 

Learning the skills of those aspects of medical practice which are per- 
formed outside a hospital. setting also takes place in real life contexts 
rather than classroom situations, and field experience in this aspect of the 
Curriculum occupies a significant proportion of student time. Dr. Reid has 
discussed the educational process as it affects one aspect of Community Medicine, 
that of general practice, which may be defined as the delivery of health care 
to individuals in the community. Jn this paper I will focus on the educational 
issues arising from another aspect of community medicine, the delivery of health 
care to population groups. 

INDIVIDUAL MEDICINE AND GROUP MEDICINE 

Of the forty-five Programme Objectives that outline the competences 
expected of a graduate from the Newcastle Faculty, thirteen are listed under 
the heading of community medicine. This number represents a sizeable proportion 
of the skills that a graduating doctor will have acquired after five years work 
and reflects a commitment by the Faculty to the development of a more community 
oriented medical training. Dr. Reid has already noted three : of these objectives: 
a mention of others will indicate some of the competences expects of a 
Newcastle graduate. For example, at the conclusion of his undergraduate course 
the student will: -~ 
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1. have demonstrated his understanding of 'the importance 

of environmental factors in the causation'and maintenance 
of illness, and in its response to treatment. 

2. have demonstrated a positive, consistent and informed 
attitude towards the prevention of illness and the 
maintenance of health, at both individual and population 
le vels . 

3. have demonstrated his awareness that major changes in 
individual and community health are likely to depend as 
much or more on change in the behaviour of people as on 
the manipulation of the physical environment. 

4. have demonstrated that he has the necessary knowledge to 
make an effective contribution to the identification and 
solution of community health problems and to evaluate the 
results of his intervention. 

These broader aspects of medicine have an entirely different focus 
from that of most medical practice: rather than dealing with individual patients, 
this branch of medicine is concerned with population groups. In an early state- 
ment of its programme, of "Learning Objectives for Undergraduate Medical 
Education' 1 , the Faculty distinguished between these two branches of medicine 
as individual medicine and group medicine (Working Paper XIV) . In that working 
paper Individual Medicine is defined as: 

"The delivery of health care to an individual and his immediate 
family or associates. It includes all those aspects of meditvjne 
where an individual patient can be identified and presents to the 
doctor, even though the individual can be characterised as a 
member of a defined group". 

Most present day medical practice concentrates on individual patients 
in a wide variety of settings such as general practice, specialist practice 
and hospitals. Concern with the health care of groups however is the focus 
i of other branched of medicine; preventive medicine, epidemiology and ^ 
\ occupational health. This second type of medical practice, known as Group 
\ Medicine, is defined as: 



t 



"The health care for a community or group in situations where 
the care of a single individual is not the primary consideration. 
A significant number of health problems can only be resolved 
through the organisation of appropriate resources and the develop- 
ment of community-wide preventive strategies. This broader view 
of the practice of medicine will contribute in the preparation of 
future doctors to adapt to change and to participate in change. 

\ The distinction between these two types of medical practice is not 

merely pedantic. There are important practical' reasons for emphasising the 
existence of a perspective in medicine that is concerned with the needs of 
population groups rather than the needs of individuals. To quote the working 
pAper again: j 

I 

"The demand for health care already exceeds the financial ability 
of even the world's wealthiest nations to satisfy it. It is likely 
that demand will continue to outstrip the supply of 'resources;, 
rational decisions abjsut the most needy areas for deployment <pf 
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these scarce resources cannot ^e made at the level of 
individual medicine, which is still the most overwhelming 
preoccupation of contemporary medical education". 

"I q 

The skills required for the practice o$ these two types of medicine 
differ and separate sets of objectives were developed to define the necessary 
competences expected of a Newcastle graduate* j The objectives for individual 
medicine outline the basic skills required foj the diagnosis and management 
of the medical problems of individuals. The objectives for group medicine 
outline skills that are concerned with the major aspects of delivery of 
health care to population groups. There are five major aspects of group 
medicine detailed in these objectives : p identifying needs for health care, 
identifying health care resources, meeting n£eds for health care^ reducing 
the need for health care v and assessing process and outcome of fyealth care 
(evaluation) . 

/ 

/ 

GROUP MEDICINE IN THE CU RRICULUM 

./ 

Individual medicine forms the major part of the curriculum. Students 
work through medical problems presented by simulated clinical patients at the 
rate of approximately one per week, in sequences organised around the major 
bodily systems. Student learning centre^ around the analysis of a problem 
presented by a patient on a videotape, yith additional details of the case 
described on pap t er. There is continual/ emphasis on students learning within 
the context of a real life problem. 

/ 

Simulating the health problems of population groups within a classroom 
situation is an unsatisfactory method of developing student competences in this 
field. Student learning in group medicine therefore takes place in real life 
contexts. Throughout the curriculum, there are opportunities for students to > 
participate in projects which expo/se them to a variety of population groups end 
their specific health needs. The^se groups are defined in terms of the charac- ■ 
teristics which the members of the group have in common, such as age, sex, 
ethnic group background, occupation or geographic location. In each case 
students are required to analyse those aspects of life-style and environment t 
specific to a particular grou£> which determine their health status and needs; 
to identify resources available for meeting those needs, to identify strategies 
for reducing health care ne£ds^ and* to evaluate the process of health care 
delivery/ to that particul^f group. For the early part of the curriculum 
students\ undertake group medicine in parallel with -but separate from their 
individual medicine activities. In later years these two strands will be 
integrated as 'far as possible. 

the first group medicine activity takes place in the context of geo- 
graphic^ communities * There are a number of reasons f.Or this choice. Although 
modern communities lack the social cohesion f oqftd in traditional villages the 
members of a geographic community nevertheless share* a living space, facilities, 
and services. ,The locality is also an index of socioeconomic status and there 
is a considerable literature describing the inequalities of health status 
between class and status groups in western society. Those higher on the status 
scal£ tend to have better health, greater chance of living to retiring age, and 
better access to health care facilities (see e.g. Powl^s 1977). -Tudor-Hart 
expressed these inequalities in the 'inverse care law': "the availability of 
good medica 1 care tends to vary inversely with the need of the population served 
(Tudor-Hart 1971). We endeavoured to expose students to these inequalities in 
health care by allocating them to a range of communities in Newcastle that 
typified the class and status differences within Australian society. 



IMPLEMENTATION IN TERM 1 1978 

The first student intake to the Faculty took place in 1978. Group 
medicine in that year was highly experimental for all concerned, as there 
was no precedent in Australian medical education for the activities whiph 
0nsued. Coe and Pepper's description of the Community Medicine programme at 
the University of St. Louis which significantly parallels that of Newcastle, 
did not become available until the end of 1978 (Coe and Pepper 1978).. For 
staff and students the experience was very novel. 

The aim of the first year of group medicine was to give students, an 
overview x>f the cycle of health care delivery to population groups, ranging 
from th£ identification of group health needs through to the evaluation of # 
Strategies aimed at meeting those needs. Each group of eight students was ' 
allocated to one Newcastle community. The eight communities selected for 
student activity displayed some diversity: one new, and two older middle-class 
areas; two inner city working class localities; one suburb comprised pre- 
dominantly of housing commission dwellings; one older inner city community 
that was rapidly becoming renovated and social mobile; and a subutb witfi a 
long tradition as a mining community. 

The task of students in first term was to analyse the structure and 
function of the community with a view to identifying significant health needs. 
The analysis was presented at the end of terra in a joint report and a presenta- 
tion to the entire student body. Students were expected to work in pairs in 
researching one particular aspect of the goup's task,' but the reports of the 
four pairs of students were added together to form a coherent joint report. 

The objectives for terra 1 1978 indicate the work required pf the students, 
They were as follows:. 

When presented with a locality (such as a post code area) the student 
will, in combination with another student, prepare a joint report 
accurately describing the first of the following items in any one of 
the remaining: 

a) a problem list of some of the basic health needs of the 
community perceived by several people interviewed by the 
student . 

b) the basic demographic structure of the community, using 
readily available census data, bearing on the above basic 
health needs of the community. 

<* 

c) the main institutions available for health care of that 
community and the needs which they currently set out to 
meet. 



d) the major social and economic features of the community 
which have a bearing apon health needs. 

e) examination of the ways which might be used to prevent the 
health problems either by community "act ion or by individual 
action, weighing up the pros and cons of each approach in 
an elementary way. 
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Data available to students included census material, information gathered 
by private research bodies and academic research work on particular communities. 
Students also contacted the health care facilities in the communities including 
both professional and voluntary agencies. Most groups undertook small surveys 
in order to determine residents' perception of their health needs. Students 
were time-tabled to spend three hours per week on group medicine, with as much 
time again usually involved in further research. 



The reports presented at the end of term 1 varied considerably in quality, 
but overall displayed a sophistication which was surprising considering the youth of the 
students. The high standard was partly explained ,by the presence within nearly 
all the groups of at least Qjie older student who had some background in a relevant % 
field such a$ social work, nursing or psychology. With the exception of one 
group, all tfte reports satisfied the objectives. The students were weakest; in 
their apalysis of health problems, tending to list the opinions of health .pro- 
fessionals or a few community residents without any detailed analysis. The 
analysis of community health needs however, is complex and demanding and some- 
thing which many full-time community health practitioners have yet to achieve. 




Student acti^tties in terms 2 and 3 developed from their identification 
of significant health islTtras within each locality under study. The students 
were required to fully document the particular health problem in their locality, 



and- 



implement and evaluate a limited strategy of community action to 



meet this need. Two of the- communities studied in term 1 were found to be la^kr. 
ing in any overt health issue Chat could be easily identified in the tjjne 
f available . The two groups alloc^t^d to these communities were then ycransTerred 
at the beginning of the second tennNto two of the inner city wrrfcittg class 
localities which were studied -ky stuiients in term 1. These tfwo groups continued 
to work separately from the group whr^h preceded them lji+Xh& community , but 
were able to make use of the first tern^reports. 



A brief outline will demonstrate the w*&e_Mrrfge in ghe activities per- 
formed by the students in terms 2 and 3. Two student groups working independ- 
ently in *n inner city locality established discussion groupa for women. One 
of these groups attempted to raise the participants 1 awareness of health issues 
pertinent to women by instituting classes and discussion on contraception, 
gynaecological problems and sex Education generally. The other group focused 
on the suburbs primary school and established a mothers 1 group concerned with 
parenting problems: they invited speakers including a dentist, paediatrician 
and a G.P., to lead discussion with the mothers on problems they were having 
with their 0 children. 

Groups working in the two communities with significant numbers of 
liousi^g^ommission dwellings were also successful in their activities. One 
group established a playgroup fox isolated young mothers living in a large 
housing commission complex of flats. Many of these women were unaware of 
other mothers in the same situation prior to'the establishment of the play- 
group. The students identified the lack of contact between young mothers 
with similar needs for support and recreation outside the confined areas of 
the housing cotgmission dwellings. During term 3 a successful programme was 
implemented that brought these women together and established the .structure of 
a playgroup organisation. The group continued to thrive after the students 1 
withdrawal at the end of the third term* The nutrition of primary school 
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children became the focus for the other group working in a suburb with a 
large number of Housing Commission tenants: working with the school's 
canteen committee, the group developed a programme for improving the 
childrens' nutritional intake by eliminating foods with low nutritional 
value from the school tuckshop. In both instances the students were 
successful in a limited piece of community action that had significant 
preventive health value. 

The other four groups were less obviously successful in their efforts. 
One group working in an old established community identified the isolation 
of many old people as a significant health issue. The influx of many younger 
people into the area had disrupted the traditional social networks which had 
provided support and care for the aged residents. The students attempted to 
implement a 'job swap' scheme whereby residents exchanged services without 
monetary gain in order to stimulate .contact between community residents. The 
scheme got off to a tentative start [but floundered after' students withdrew at 
the end of term 3. Another group of students became involved with an aged 
peoples' group within a church organisation in an attempt to stimulate 
independence among the groups ' members . There Were some small successes in 
this direction, but little could be shown to have changed following the 
students' withdrawal. i 

Youth unemployment became a significant issue for another group but 
their attempt at increasing the awareness of local G. P.' s and health pro- 
fessionals of the likely health problems of the unemployed met with some 
resistance. The final project- to be mentioned was t perhaps the most ambitious: 
a student group working in an inner city, industrial locality were concerned 
about the lack of organisation to focus the involvement of residents in their 
vLty. In common with communities Of a similar social composition, there 
was = a n\±nability of residents to collectively influence decision making and 
the distr^ut^ton of resources, including those of health care, in the community. 
The students ex^lcr/ed various strategies for setting up such an organisation, 
and in the processprbduced some excellent reports discussing community struc- 
ture and the relevanc^of various community development strategics. Their work 
had reached the point ^identifying a small group of people willing to be 
involved and of a number o$ community issues around Which such involvement 
could be organised, when t^ie year ended and their activities had yet to bear 
fruit. 

Students were assessed on a joint report presented at the end of each 
term. The report analysed pie issue on which the .students were working, and 
outlined their participation in the strategy devised to meet that need. Some 
of these reports were majoAdocuments of over fifty pages in length, although 
the average length was close} to twenty-five pages . The reports were assessed 
by tutors of groups other than their own. Student performance was judged on 
the quality of analysis off their project and the reasons for its success or 
failure. No group was judged unsatisfactory simply because its project had 
been unsuccessful. In each) term there were two groups whose efforts were not 
judged to be satisfactory/ and in both cases the students were required to 
revise their reports and (present them again. 

EVALUATION BY STUDENTS 

Papers describing innovative courses in higher education frequently 
make a point of emphasising the positive reaction by students. Unfortunately 
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I cannot report such reaction by Newcastle medical students to their group 
medicine activities. Circumstances did not permit a rigorous evaluation in 
the first year of operation of the course, but it would be less than honest 
to deny student dissatisfaction and difficulty with this strand of their 
curriculum. In attempting to understand this reaction by students however 
a number of educational issues are raised that are pertinent to any consider- 
ation of field experience. 

Student feeling about the course varied widely, and individuals changed 
their views during the year but there was an- overall lack of enthusiasm com- 
pared with other , curriculum activities. There were of course students who 
responded positively throughout the year but they were in the minority. Most 
students went through ups and downs as they tried to come to grips with what 
turned out to b,e a very complex unit of study, and even more so when they 
attempted to implement the strategy to resolve a community health problem. 

The nadir of student reaction was undoubtedly the end of term 2 and the 
beginning of term 3. By that time issues har] been identified and students were 
attempting to implement strategies of action. They soon found that attempts 
at changing long established patterns of behaviour invariably meet Hlth resist- 
ance and inertia. The-early enthusiasm of many students for social action was 
gradually dissipated by the inevitable frustration caused by community apathy. 
Professional community workers develop an immunity to frustration that could 
not be expected in the students. Expressions of dissatisfaction were frequent 
and widespread. 

The end of term 3 saw a distinct improvement ift student response to 
group medicine. By then the strains of action were over and a more balanced 
view was possible. At the final group medicine review session of the year, 
there was considerable opposition to our proposal to alter the 1979 course to 
accommodate the changes which had seemed necessary following their earlier 
response. The students then expressed the view that although the work had been 
difficult, skills had been acquired which could not have been learned in any 
other way! In an evaluation conducted at the end of term 3, students rated 
group medicine in term 3 as one of the most positive aspects of the whole year's 
work. 

The balanced view was expressed in a comment contained in a course review . 
published in the student orientation handbook written by 1978 students for those 
entering the Faculty in 1979; 

"Student reactions to group medicine were so varied that I am 
reluctant to tackle this area of the course. It would be fair 
to say that this was the most traumatic area of effort spent 
for most students. Th£ need to work a£ a group towards commonly 
decided goals can be side-stepped in any strand of your course but 
this one. I feel the diversity of projects finally presented by 
the different groups in 1978 does credit to the students but a lot 
of difficulty had to be overcome before th<e final report on the 
final day. I am sure you will run into students with nothing 
positive to say for group medicine but you will also meet students 
who found it one of the most rewarding tasks of the year 11 . 



AMBIGUITY AND ROLE MODELS 



There are a number of possible reasons for the students 1 negative 
reaction to group medicine, and a prime one relates to the very nature of 
field experience. A significant reason for instituting field experience 
within professional training is to prepare students for the ambiguities of 
real life in which their professional practice will take place. Learning 
in the field is more effective in this regard than learning in the class- 
room, which can never adequately simulate the complexities of everyday li^e. 
The experience of ambiguity is therefore a necessary preparation for the 
frustrations inherent in the practice of group medicine. Professional 
community health workers for example regard frustration as an occupational 
hazard; a limited experience of frustration is necessary for students 
learning the art if they are to be adequately trained. 

These difficulties are particularly pertinent to medical students. 
The ambiguities of field experience are heightened when contrasted with the 
apparent certainties of individual medicine. The exact structure and function 
of the body stands in marked contrast to the variability of human behaviour. 
Many students have an image of doctoring as the application of an exact 
scientific knowledge to. the problems of individual patients, a situation in 
which they are very much in command. The delivery of health care to population 
groups in the context of social and' political uncertainty is therefore likely 
to rank poorly in their priorities . 

This view is reinforced by the role model provided by most medical 
practitioners, which presents the doctor as a practitioner of individual 
medicine. Most students perceive the prime goal of their training to be a 
qualification in individual medicine, and therefore perceive skills in group 
medicine as less central to their training. Three of the tutors in the 1978 
group medicine course were medical practitioners, with backgrounds in epidemi- 
ology, internal medicine and medical administration, but who lacked experience 
in direct community action. The o£her tutors were either* social scientists or 
social workers whose lack of a medical background may have contributed to 
student perception of the course as less relevant to their needs. The absence 
of role models in group medicine 0 is a significant factor in student reaction, 
a reaction that is likely to persist until the health care of groups achieves 
greater status and prominence in medical practice. 

OBJECTIONS, TO OBJECTIVES 

A prime difficulty identified by students concerned the specificity of 
objectives. Some students expressed the view that their task' in the community 
was ill defined. They believed the responsibility of identifying a health 
issue and attempting its resolution was too great a burden. They would have 
preferred a greater degree of structure in the exercise, including a definition 
by the Faculty of specific problems with which they could work. 

As Dr. Reid demonstrated in the previous paper, objectives have a 
significant effect in determining student activity in a field experience. In 
the general practice setting, objectives transform the witnessing of a con-? 
sultation from a passive observation into an active learning process. The 
general practice situation however only involves 'three people, and the activities 
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which take place there are reasonably predictable. 



Thousands of people are involved in the life of communities and the 
activities of such large numbers of people are by no means predictable. It 
is not possible to predict with any precision.the details of sbcial life that 
will be encountered by eight students entering a community. The broad issues 
of likely relevance are available- from demographic statistics: for example 
paediatric problems are likely to be a prime health problem in a new housing 
estate containing a high proportion of young married couples. However the 
precise details of issues and appropriate strategies can only be ascertained 
from a detailed study. Any advanced study of this kind to pave the way for 
student activity would short-circuit a very important aspect of a student's 
own learning process. More specific objectives would also have restricted the 
students 1 activities to a narrow range. 

. The objectives for term 2 are a case in point. Students were asked to 
demonstrate in a report that they had: 

a) identified a significant health problem in their locality 
for further study and described it accurately. 

b) identified and clearly described in a scientific manner 
reasons for the problem, including those which are routed 
in the structure and function of the community. 

c) correctly applied to theoritical bases for various forms 
of community action to resolve or reduce this health 
problem. 

d) identified the practical possibilities and ] imitations of 
implementing such courses of community action for the 
resolution of the health problem. 

e) identified further resources required to implement such a 
programme. 

f ) given documentary evidence that the group has gone some *f 
distance towards implementation of a plan to resolve the 
problem if this is appropr iate . 

Two examples of student activity will illustrate the diversity of work 
which was judged to indicate satisfactory achievement of these objectives. 
Mention has already been made of the group^ in a locality where the lack of 
community organisation was an issue. Their wqrk involved a sophisticated 
conceptualisation of community processes and considered such broad issues 
as power, urban planning and community decision making. All these issues 
were dealt with in the context of considerations of the distribution of 
community resources, including those of health care. Their focus was thus op 
community-wide processes. ■ |* 

At the other extreme was the work of the student group on the nutrition 
pf primary school children. Their successful campaign to improve the nutritional 
quality of food sold in. the school tuckshop was concerned purely with school, 
except in dealing with educational authorities located outside the community 
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in the Regional office. The focus of their action was considerably narrower 
in community terms than that of the first project, as they dealt with a 
specific issue within a single community institution. The first group was 
concerned in contrast with broader issues that involved all community insti- 
tutions. 

The scope of each of these two projects is markedly different, yet both 
demonstrated an achievement of the objectives. In both instances students 0 
identified a need and went some distance towards meeting. that need . The 
difference between these two projects indicates the range of activities open 
to students if objectives are defined in a flexible manner. A more rigid 
definition of objectives by the Faculty wc>uld have hampered the problem- 
solving process conducted by the students. 

The experiences of term 1 in 1979 have already demonstrated this point. 
In an attempt to accommodate some of the student dissatisf action r with the 
previous year we included specific suggestions of community health issues in 
the objectives for the 1979 student cohort. Six of the groups were allocated 
to the same commu nities i n which students worked . in 1978; two groups are 
breaking new ground in other localities. Most students therefore are able to 
draw on the work done by the preceding students. We suggested chronic disa-. 
bility anci problems of the aged as two community health issues for students to 
assess in terms of unmet needs in their communities. The two issues are 
written into the objectives for term 1 of 1979 has suggested points of focus 
for analysis. ^ 

It is already apparent however that for most groups other issues have 
come to -the forg. Only one group has focused on meeting the needs of the 
chronically disabled in a community context, while the others have already 
become involved in' different issues* including community health education, 
the needs of , single parent families, and aboriginal health. The conclusion 
we draw from this diversity of projects is that a certain degree of flexi- 
bility is necessary in the construction and interpretation of objectives 
for field experience in Community Medicine. 

GROUP MEDICINE IN LATER YEARS 

Geographic communities are but one of a numbfer of groups to be con- 
sidered in the context of health care delivery, and the students will 
encounter the health needs of others throughout the five year course. 
Although group medicine activities will be integrated in later years with 
those of individual medicine, there is one additional activity which students 
undertake separately. This is an attachment to a family over the period of 
one year. 

Knowledge of the role of the family in the etiology, management, and 
rehabilitation of illness is included in the Programme of Objectives as 
competence expected of a graduate of the Faculty. The definition of individua 
medicine includes within its province the family of an individual patient, but 
the emphasis in this definition is on the family in relation to the sick indi- 
vidual. Consideration of the family as a unit demands a conceptualisation of 
the family as a group: the principles governing the structure and function of 
the family viewed as a system are of a similar order to those governing the 
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structure and function of other human groups. A learning experience in 
relation to family factors in illness is therefore considered to fall within 
the orbit of group medicine. 

To add a medical focus to this attachment, families are selected which 
contain a member suffering from a chronic disability. The chronftpUy disabled 
are a gtoup whose continuing management needs are receiving incrdisir.g attention 
from the medical profession, as evidenced by- the creation of Chairs in Rehabili- . 
tation Medicine in a" number of Australian faculties. To view the management of 
a chronic illness in the context of the whole family is to add a new dimension 
to its study. In the second year of the course these two areas of group medicine 
are combined in a single activity. 

Students are allocated to a family from the practice of the G.P. with 
whom they have been placed. The families contain a member suffering from a 
chronic illness such as asthma or diabetes; or a chronic physical disability 
such as paraplegia or an amputation. We discourage the selection of any 
families in which there is a germinal illness or an overt behavioural pathology 
such. as alcoholism. 

There are three general objectives for the family attachment. The first 
is concerned with the family's internal dynamics and examines the effect of 
the chronic problem on the family's roles and decision making. The second 
objective examines the family's resources within the community and assesses 
the extent to which these resources help them cope with the problem. The third 
objective requires the students to analyse the factors determining the family's 
response to communication on health matters. 

Students will spend on average two or three .hours per fortnight with the 
family in their own home. It is likely that some of the more capable students 
will become in effect additional members of the family, while the less capable 
are likely to function merely as observers. As 19 79 .is the first year of the 
family attachment, we have only just begun the exercise. At the point of 
writing, .students are still lining up their contacts vith the families. Pre- 
liminary feedback from students is favourable: this may be interpreted as 
suggesting that for medical students, a family is a more manageable unit of 
study than is the complex structure of a whole community. 



CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have described the first year of an innovative course 
in Community Medicine that emphasises field experience as an educational 
strategy. I suggested that student reactions to this course were attributable 
to both the difficulties of 'community action and to ,the ambiguities inherent 
in the nature of field experience. Objectives in this course provide a frame- 
work for student learning but an excessive rigidity in their construction and 
interpretation may diminish the educational value that field experience 
uniquely provides. 

Our approach is new and innovative, but ultimately we hope to achieve 
a balance between student satisfaction and the necessary demands of a training 
in group medicine. Only then are we likely to achieve the Faculty's aim of 
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producing medical practitioners who are responsive to the communities 
they serve. 
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Student response to continuous assessment, 
examination format, and peer marking . 



John Coulson 

Queensland Institute of Technology 



A mixed group of seventy-nlne full-time and part-time students studying for Associate Diplomas in Clinical Laboratory Techniques, 
Health Surveying and Applied Biology, was studied. 

They were brought together to study a core course in Microbiology. Since the students from the various groups clearly identify their 
future roles in the work-force as different, the relevance of the core course material was seen differently by them. The aims of the 
teaching strategy were; to stimulate students to study regularly, to Increase interest In the subject and, by improving their understan- 
ding, to Improve their overall examination performance. 

To help realise these aims the programme was designed so that examinations were conducted every two weeks. The papers were a 
mixture of multiple choice questions, short answers and some practical work. The students were involved In peer marking under the 
supervision and guidance of staff. The academic performance of students was assessed on a numerical scale and their attitudes to the 
examination system were assessed using a questionnaire with provisions for free comment. 



INTRODUCTION 

The course 0*1 which this investigation was carried out is a basic course 
in Microbiology dealing with the growth of microorganisms, methods of 
controlling their growth, their relationship to human disease and an 
introduction to immunity. The course was designed to cater for students 
in the second semester of a four semester programme at Associate Diploma 
level. The minimum entry standard was a T'.E. score of 741 compared to a 
minimum T.E. score of 810 for students in a degree programme. 

The course was meant for Health' Surveying Students (HS) and Students of 
Clinical Laboratory Techniques, (CLT) . 

The course in microbiology ran fo/ fifteen weeks. and consisted of one 
lecture and three hours of practical per week. 

After studying the core course, the clinical laboratory techniques students 
proceed to more advanced* courses in laboratory techniques fitting them for 
laboratory work. The health surveying students on the other hand, proceed 
with more theoretical subjects for which the core course prqvides a basis. 
Naturally the students from these different courses view their future 
roles, and the subjects studied, from different points of view. * 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COURSE UP TO THE INVESTIGATION 



Jhe course started with relatively small numbers of students but grew 
rapidly. The type and mix of students is shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 

THE CHANGES IN TYPE AND MIX OF STUDENTS IN THE COURSE 

MICROBIOLOGY II 



HS - Health Surveying Students 
CLT = Clinical Laboratory Techniques, 

AB » Applied Biology Students 
( ) = Student Numbers 

FT - Full Time 

PT - Part Time 



Students 





SEMESTER 




AUTUMN - 


SPRING 


YEAR 


PT 


FT 


PT 


1975 




HS{13) 


1976 


HS(6) 


HS(ll) 








CLT (13) 




1977 


HS(5) 


HS(ll) 






CLT(l) 


CLT (24) 




1978 




HS(22) 


HS(7) 






' CLT (31) 


CLT(9) 






AB - 


AB(9) 



ASSESSMENT METHODS 

Initially three intrasemester tests of twenty minutes duration and retiring 
short written answers were used. These were spaced about one month - 
apart. A final two hour paper of four essay questions rounded off the * 
examinations. This method worked .well for two semesters where only health 
surveying students were taught. In the third semester a mixed group of health 
surveyors and clinical laboratory technicians did not perform so well. The 
increased class size and a change in attitude apparently had an effect on 
performance. Both groups felt that the work was biased towards the interests 
of the other group. In the next semester Autumn 1977 the group consisted of five 
part-time health, surveyors and one CLT student who was repeating the subject. 
The same format was used as before except that students helped to mark the 
intrasemester short-answer tests. The tests were marked in class and 
valuable discussions resulted. All of the students passed the examination 
at first attempted. 

The Spring Semester of 1977 0 brought 24 (CITS) and 11 (HS) students into the course. 
In an attempt to detect potentially failing students and encourage regular study 
habits, the teaching approach was modified. 

The examination format was changed. Multiple choice questions were 
introduced as well as short answers, essays were dropped. Mixed theoretical * 
and practical problems were presented and the students helped to mark the 
multiple choice questions. This practice again generated useful tutorial 
sessions. 
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The student performance gauged on passing the examinations at first 
attempted without supplementary examinations, *was only slightly 
improved. They still found difficulty in application and problem solving 
exercises. Answers to short questions were still poorly answered. 

THE EFFECTS 'OF CHANGING THE TEACHING STRATEGY 
— - - ~~ 

The aims of the revised teaching strategy were; to stimulate the student 
to study regularly, to increase interest in the subject and by improving 
their understanding and to improve their overall examination performance. 

■ / 3 

To help realise these aims examinations were conducted every two weeks. 
The papers were a mixture of multiple choice questions, short answers - J 
and some practical work. Six examinations worth 15% each and a final one 
worth 10% helped to reduce the apparent stress of each examination. The 
practical time for this subject was reduced from three to two hours per 
week. In addition to this the practical work load in the two hours was 
reduce*! to allow more time for discussion of results and student 
involvement in marking the papers . 

Papers were marked under the supervision of demonstrators. The nature 
of the practical work necessitated a ratio of staff to students of 1:8. 
this enabled small group tutorials to be developed spontaneously during 
marking sessions. Student involvement in the marking process and 
immediate feedback with discussion of answers helped the learning process. * 
Two other factors had an important bearing upon the success of the programme. 
One was that practical classes for full-time HS anfi^CLT students were 

'conducted separately. The more mature and highly motivated mixed 
part-time -groups worked well together although they were allocated different 
areas to work in as opposed to being mixed on -the same bench. The other 
factor was that students Of similar academic ability were grouped together 

. to work as a team. The i/ 7 ability was judged on their performance in the 
introductory microbiology course. Thi£ allowed a more even pace of work 
to develop within an ability group. 

The gradual building of, confidence of * students in themselves encouraged 
them to greater efforts. A number became frustrated enough in their early 
'lack of improvement to seek advice* on study methods. Others realised 
that greater effort was required oft ^heir part and made that effort after 
the first few tests. 

The academic perfqrjnance of students was assessed on a numerical .scale finally 
expressed as a percentage. Scores for individual tests were* two or, three 
times their final valte e.g. 30 questions worth one mark each were set then 
scored out of 15. % s ■ 

This procedure tended to reduce the emphasis placed on' one right or wrong 
answer and allowed a more thorough coverage of the subject matter. 

STUDENT RESPONSE TO THE TEACHING AND EXAMINATION PROCEDURE 

In order to obtain formal feedback from students they were presented with 
the questionnaire, Table II which was filled in anonymously before the 
final part ol the assessment. 
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TABLE II 
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Question 
FREQUENCY 

I prefer assessment tp be 

(a) 



mainly by a single final 
exam 



(midway and at the end 
every two weeks 



(b) 

' ' (c) 

(d) monthly 
Reasons for prefering fortnightly exams 

It encouraged regular study 

Material Was learned and retained easier 

Positive --regular feedback allowed students to gauge 

effort and performance^. 

TYPE 



I would rather answer . . 

, (a) 

* (b) 

(c) 
(d) 



Multiple choice 
Essays 

Short answers 
Kixed, a and c 



Z Response 



17 
80 
3 



14 
0 
11 

75 



P reference for mixed questions 

j - 

Allows student to display specific knowledge 
Essays marked more subjectively 
MCQ's helps to jog memory 

Essays more often a test of expression as opposed to 
knowledge, 

WEIGHTINGS 

I think the weightings for the examinations.... 

(a) is good 



, (b) 
' (c) 
(d) 

COMMENTS ON WEIGHTINGS 



about right 
tad 

should be more at the end 



Allows recovery if one teat done badly 

Relieves stress and prevents cramming at end of semester 
Equal emphasis on all sections of work. 



88 



/ 

/ 

it* 

54 
4 
8 
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TABLE II (CONTINUED) 



IN GENERAL 



The Exam questions were 

(a) too easy 

(b) too hard 

(c) challenging 

(d) irrelevant 

Further Comment : 



% Response 

3 
10 
84 

3 



> 
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TRUE 


FALSE 


Questions 


\ 




T r\ A A not* *k c c*~i ~\7f* Pnnnoh inf nrmaH nn aKnnf 

J- U 1U UU L L CLC1VC C1IUUK.U XI 1 J. \J L luct UAUII dUUUU 

my mistakes and misunderstanding... 


28 


72 


This type of assessment made me work harder ... 


77 


23 


jThe Style of this type of examination helped me to 
understand the whole subject more thoroughly 




13 


/This type pf assessment was fair . . . 


87 


13 


; Too much time was spent in examining and not 
enough in getting information to the student 


12 


88 


This type of assessment helped me to improve 
my study skills and habits . . . 


56 


44 


Do you think that the stress association with this 
style \>f assessment compared to other 
styles of assessment was:- 






greater than 


21 




less than 


50 




the same as 


26 




don ' t know 


3 




In general I enjoyed the course 


TRUE 
87 


FALSE 
13 


> 

Please give any further information which you believ^ 


might be us 


leful. This 



may include good and/or ibad ppints about/ the course and assessment. 



In conclusion the expectations of lecturer and students Vere realised. The 
changes instituted were accepted by tjhe students the challenges accepted 
and the pass rate was high 94.8%, the average mark being 60%. 

The course in 1978 was a success largely due to the tolerance, patience and 
cooperation of my colleagues and, not least of all, fhe students. 
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An educational model tor assessment 
of student competence in medicine 



Grahamc Fclctti 
University of Newcastle 



GraKjim Colditz 
Univi*".i ■» Queensland 



t two-stagt proctss for tht UNismiat of studtnts' comptttnct at tht tnd of tach acadtmlc ttrm has bMn Introductd for mtdlcaf 
undtrgraduatt* In thtlr first ytar at Tht Unlvtrslty of Ntwcastlt, N.S.W. 'Tht first asstssmtnt, htld In tht wttk following tht end of tht 
learning phasa for a ttrm, tnablts studtnts: to dtmonstratt thtlr comptttnct on prt-stattd Itarnlng objtctlvts; to rtvltw thtlr ptarV 
ptrformanct and tht naturt of acctptablt (modtl) answtrs for tach Ittrh In thtlr wrltttn asstssmtnt; to txam^nt thtlr own scripts with 
thtlr group tutor; and to rtctlvt diagnostic advlct and acadtmlc fluldarkt to plan thtlr rtmtdlal studlts If ntctssary. Tht latttr activity 
Is vital for studtnts Judgtd 'not-comptttnf at that stagt, slnct thty *r* givtn an opportunity to dtmonstratt thtlr Skills In a stcond 
asstssmtnt htld ntartr tht tnd of ttrm. 

Studtnt tvaluatlon of tht asstssmtnt programmts afttr tht first ytarfof Introduction has bttn Invaluablt In htlpitfg to makt tht systtm 
a viablt proctss as an Inttgral asptct of tht Faculty's tducatlonal philosophy. 



INTRODUCTION : What is different about this Faculty's Education Programme? 

r The new Medical Faculty, 2kt The University of Newcastle, N.S.W. has 
introduced an innovative undergraduate programme, designed to avoid certain 
inadequacies of contemporary medical education. One feature of the Newcastle 
programme is that its curriculum is structured by a series of clinical patient- 
problems. Course-worjtf is based on problem-solving (e.g. middle-aged man, 
complaining of chestr pain) and in ( this paradigm, students encounter all 
aspects of medical/ social or financial importance for each problem-type. A 
second feature is the total integration of the curriculum across academic and 
clinical, .strands. Knowledge and skills traditionally held as pre-clinical 
science ,(i.e. biochemistry, psychiology, anatomy, etc.) are presented only in 
the context of each patient-problem. Students are presented with clinical 
problems in their first year and this process extends throughout their five- 
year programme. Both of these features promote meaningful learning, and the 
xurricup-um has little in uommoij with the traditional pre-clinical/clinical 
sequence of medical education.; A more comprehensive statement of these, and 
other educational features is given in the Faculty Working Papers (FWP) , 
.especially number VI. / 
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Hov does the assessment programme tie in with these features ? 

The Faculty regards examinations (i.e. sthideijt assessment) as an integral 
aspect of its educational programme. In one sense, this approach de-emphasises 
their traditional role as a fornjal 'certification of competence 1 only. In 
another sense, it emphasis the remedial role of examinations . A comprehensive 
programme of assessment should also provide students with timely and specific 
diagnostic feedback on their performance. The specific principles outlined 
for the Faculty f s* assessment programme are that it should: ^ 

(i) provide students with opportunities to demonstrate application of * 
knowledge, attitudes ox skills where appropriate, an(J not just the 
recall of information; 

(li) test for problem-solving and patient-management as the most 

important applications, besides the use of the underlying sciences 
in justifying decisions for action; 

(iii) allow students who can complete learning tasks earlier tQ proceed 
with elective studies (to follow their own interests, and promote 
independent learning) , but at the same time 

(iv) allow the other students more time and guidance to achieve 

competence without the problem of intervening (new) learning tasks; 

y > ' 

(v) provide rapid knowledge of results, with an emphasis on diagnostic 
information to allow Students to monitor their own progress and • 
plan remedial studies;- • 

• " CD 
(vi) be an open system, where standards are known, and where the 

required levels of competence are stated beforehand; 

(vii) encourage assessment of their own and their peers' performance as 
a means toward their own further education, through observation, 
discrimination and decision-making; 

(viii) encourage students to evaluate carefully this and other aspects 
of the educational programme, towards their future skills in 
adapting to, as. well as fostering change responsibly. 

Most of these principles represent radical departures from traditional 
university practice, but they were incorporated into the actual programme 
that was instituted for the assessment of students' clinical problem-solving 
near the end of Term 3 (i.e. end of Year 1). Table 1 indicates the time- 
tabling of events related to that assessment which took place two weeks before 
the end of the term.^ Problem-based learning for Term 3 centred around two 
five-week Blocks - one , related to five gastrointestinal patient problems, and 
the other to five renal and urinary tract patient problems. 

The assessment programme for Term 3 involved a two-fetage process, in line 
with the Faculty's philosophy that the first summative (or Term) assessment 
should initially provide students with an opportunity to demonstrate their 
skills, devoid of as much 'fear of examinations' as possible. It should also 
allow the Faculty to make academic judgements of the students' competence in 
profclem-solving . Students whose written performance was .judged not-competent , 
at this first assessment were able to use the procedures set down in Table 1 
to help them plan towards achieving and demonstrating the mandatory levels of 
skill at a second summative assessment, conducted nearer the end of that term. 
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How was the assessment programme conducted ? 

\ ' ~ 

Student competence in problem-solving and patient -management was assessed 
by a separate paper' (Section) for feach of the two Blocks studied in "Term 3. 
In both Sections each patient -problem was explored using the Modified Essay 
Question (HEQ) technique (see Hodgkin and Knox, 1975) . This uses a sequential 
presentation of items, some of which involve practical skills such. as 
interpreting x-rays, microscopic sections and videotaped segments of behaviour 
as they related to the given problems. This technique needs careful develop- 
ment (on* the part of staff in its construction, and students in the method of 
completing it). All items must be attempted; in a strict sequence; and 
without students being allowed to preview pew items or review/change previous 
answers. -Most of these difficulties can be overcome (see Figure 1), and i 
student feedback indicates a reasonable acceptance c of this assessment \ 
instrument . * . ' * 



What aspects of the programme provide remediation ? 

The Review session for clinical problem-solving in Term 3 (see Table 1) 
served a dual purpose. Firstly it provided an open forum for students and 
Faculty staff to discuss systematically the items included in each Section and 
their respective model answers, together with relevant issues from the 
students' educational experience during the term. Not only did this approach 
serve to make the criteria open to student scrutiny, but it also underlined 
the need for students to examine external criteria critically before using them 
to interpret the work of a peer. Thus, the second purpose was to offer a form 
of peer review where each student wag asked to judge another student's script 
(anonymously) in relation to the model answers. Two consecutive two-hour 
sessions were scheduled in a lecture theatre for reviewing each Section in turn. 
Almost all students and the appropriate staff *(l*e. group tutors, assessors for 
each Block - including general practitioners, specialists and academics) J 
attended the Session. An independent faculty member acted as chairman of the 
sessions. When the scripts had been distributed amongst the students, the model 
answers for eafch MEQ item were presented in turn using overhead projection 
transparencies, and c 'students were encouraged by the chairman to raise any queries 
they could not 7 resolve in relation to the # soript they were marking. Questions 
or" suggestions on additional or alternative answers were referred to the panel 
of assessors seated ~at the front of the theatre. The assessors would decide to 
admit or reject such suggested amendments. Where a test item appeared to.be- 
ambiguous, the assessors reserved the right to delete the questions from their 
final judgement of student performance. Students were required to judge each 
item as either Satisfactory (S) or Not Satisfactory (NS) on the basis of the 
criterion presented with its model answer. If they .could not make a confident 
decision for any item, they were asked to mark (D) for a doubtful response . 
These judgements (S, NSJ or D on each item) were then transferred to the summary 
mark'sheet attached to the back of that Section, and all scripts were 
recollected and, passed on to the appropriate assessors for that Block. 

In the Checking sessions for each Section the assessor^ validated^ the 
student-markers' judgements on each item and made recommendations on each 
student's overall competence in problem-solving. The two checking sessions 
were conducted simultaneously in adjacent rooms and required all assessors to 
attend within the nominated period - thus facilitating discussion and striving 
for consensus in marking items originally judged doubtful (D) . After they had 
finished checking all scripts item by item, the panel of assessors for each 
Block worked towards reaching ^.reement on which written performances clearly 
demonstrated competence overall, and which ones definitely did not. After 
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providing appropriate notes for recommended remedial studies^ and which Faculty 
members should be consulted for that particular problem, the assessors then 
r fctitned their attention to those Students whose scores fell between these 
distinct competence and non-competence limits. As the written performance of 
these students "included a number of doubtful (D) responses in relation to the 
model answers,' they were each scheduled for an interview with two of the 
assessors* * 

T The Interview was designed to resolve any doubts on a student's competence 

in specific items in the MEQs . This assumed that students might have mis- 
interpreted the question(s), or expressed themselves poorly on paper in spite 
of their knowledge or skill in relation to the specific objectives that had been 
tested. In this 15 - 20 minutes session it was not intended to intimidate 
students with a form of viva or re-examination. After each interview, the 
assessors conferred before making a judgement of overall competence on clirtical 
problem-solving in conjunction with the newly-resolved responses. They then 
reviewed all scripts, providing counselling advice or explanatory notes for 
academic guidance on the summary mark sheet in preparation for students 
reviewing their own script^ with their clinical problem-solving group tutor. 

The *Re suits Panel consisted of the Block Chairmen and i:he chairman of the 
Assessment committee. They met to review the assessors 1 ju<Lgemen£s and 
diagnostic comments on clinical problem-solving (Table 1) . 
final decisions for each student as to whether the written 

expected standard, or whether he was to be asked to sit fcrf the second test at 
the end of term for one or both Blocks. Following this meeting, each student 
was then given a recommendation on his overall performance together with a 
photocopy of his summary results sheet for each Section/which contained more 
u spe£ific, diagnostic details (see figure 2). 

The Tutorial Review sessio n was introduced in Term 3 to allow each group 
oi eight students to: review trie ir own examination scripts for both Sections; 
identify and discuss individual problems within the group with the tutor; 
identify aind discuss group strengths and deficits in performance relating 1 to 
specific aspects of the summative assessment programme; and identify and 
discuss aspects of the MEQs which they felt clearly deserved attention for 
future reference. Information on the utility of this session was sought in 
separate one-page reports from each group's secretary and its tutor. A 
subsequent meeting between group tutors and assessors for Term 3 followed up 
issues arising -from these reports. 

The academic Counselling sessions for students with deficiencies in 
performance identified on their scripts were governed by two considerations. 
First, as an integral part of Faculty philosophy each student was ultimately 

r espons ibTe" for Tiis own "Hearning","* ffO ~ that: ~a measure ^f^elf initiative- was 

required. Students for whom specific guidance was recommended had to make 
their own appointments to see the appropriate Faculty members. , Staff were 
asked to make themselves available on the last day of assessment week for urgent 
counselling -'since the . second assessment was scheduled for a fortnight later. 
This raised the second consideration, namely that students needing most 
guidance in planning their remedial studies deserved earliest attention. 

The second assessment programme (referred to as 'reassessment 1 in 
Figure 2) was streamlined in relation to^ the first assessment. It was designed 
to allow students a second (and final for the term) opportunity to demonstrate 
competence using MEQs. It took the same form as the first assessment, and was 
of comparable size (i.e. item total) and difficulty. Model answers were 
prepared in advance, but were not subjected to scrutiny in a student review 
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session* <- Each script was examined by two assessors for the relevant Block, and 
a third and independent Faculty member was consulted before a final decision 
was made* Interviews were not used, but unsuccessful students were given * 
extetisive counselling and academic guidance by the Chairmen of £he relevant 
Block(s) . * » e ' 

tr The Student Progress Committee of the Faculty considered the collated 
assessment results for each student* Where the Results Panel had recorded a 
judgement c/E non-competence, the Committee wduid review any extenuating 1 
circumstances before entering FAIL in the student's academic record. All other 
students would receive an ungraded PASS, The Faculty's philosophy emphasises 
the need for collaboration, rather than competition among students. Honours for 
the degree are not decided until the final year of the course, when students 
can be assessed for competence in actual clinical practice. 

What do Faculty afrd Students think of the Programme ? 

While the general programme of assessment^had been systematically 
developed over three terms, it also depended heavily on constructive student 
feedback and similar evaluations by the- Faculty (e.g. problem-solving group 
tutors and assessors) for its rapid and relatively smooth introduction. 
Information from students was gained through two" methods during the Programme 
Evaluation session (see Table 1) in the first assessment week. The first , 
method was a printed (37-item) questionnaire, summarising the students' 
impressions of the first year, which dealt with several aspects of assessment 
in Terms 2 and 3.. Most students agreed that summative assessment was tied to 
the objectives for that term, but that they would have understood the 
assessment system better if there had been more 'trial' assessments available. 
There was no clear indication of their feelings for improving the organisation 
of the four-day programme for first assessment, and tney strongly felt that 
marking each other's scripts and- the Review sessions themselves wer^ valuable 
learning experiences. However, those 17 students who received interviewing 
and those who received counselling in Term 2 because of their unsatisfactory 
performance at first assessment had mixed reactions to the validity of those 
two processes. Unfortunately, no evaluation of reactions from the nine 
students in .a similar position in Term 3 was possible at that stage. 

Another encouraging feature was the students' increasing acceptance of 
the Modified Essay Question for assessing clinical problem-solving. Although 
the students' greatest concerns were the ambiguity in^questions relating to 
model answers and their desired breadth* or specificity, many of the 
administrative hazards in the case format and time-management had been ' 
eliminated. Another serious concern raised by group tutors, as well as by 
students during their Tutorial Review sessions, was the apparent discrepancy 
between T^ssessbf s in marking EKe same r item. " Tn spite of" requiring atl assessors 
to be in the same room simultaneously for the Checking sessions, this problem 
was created by having each .assessor mark complete student scripts rather than 
one assessor marking a related set of items in all scripts. Sueh an alteration 
for future terms may eliminate this criticism and even reduce the time required 
for the Checking process . 

The second method was a nominal group process conducted in the lecture 
theatre after students had completed the questionnaire (Colditz, 1978). It 
addressed the strengths and weaknesses of thB first year course, and the first 
topic listed was summative assessment. Its positive features included: 
examinations at uie end of each term (giving students an indication of their 
competence); the Review session, which showed the examiners which questions 
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were" ambiguous, highlighted students 1 • own inadequacies and involved the whole 
class as well many members of the Faculty, and its timing soon after the 
assessment; the Interviews, which gave 'students a chance to express themselves 
though' associated with -some stress; the privacy of results and the lack of 
grading (however the statement of results (via Figure 2) for the term helps them 
know where they stand); and the flexibility in the assessment itself with regard 
to additional time for completion if requested, 4 - ^ 

. The negative features were listed as: inadequate definition of the depth 
and specificity required in answers to questions; the indecision shown by the 
panel of assessors in the Review session on some issues; student involvement 
daring this session needed clearer guidelines and more time for "making decisions 
on each item; lack of practice in answering examination questions of the MEQ 
format and poor knowledge* of ' its virtues; and inconsistent requirements between 
successive Blocks in assessment of cumulative ^earning. 

The Faculty itself has had to come to terms with <fhis novel and "open 11 
approach to assessment, so % contrary to previous experience with examinations. 
Assessors have not found 4t easy to construct assessment instruments that test 
fot specific objectives and for problem solving. They have recognised the need 
for validation of the model answers through consultation )with other colleagues, 
and they have become more comfortable with making quick decisions during the 
Rev:' ""»ns. Certainly, the role of chairman during these sessions 

represents a \ special challenge in conducting an open and productive forum 
for educational rogress. * 

The overall ip k *ession gained from the student evaluations and subsequent 
discussions involving nroBlem-solving group tutors and assessors was that the 
Faculty had developed a working model of assessment which, although not without 
its problems, was capablv of providing students with accurate information about 
their competence on the pie-stated leafriing objectives for that term as well as 
giving the Faculty a 'valid ind reliable process for making academic judgements. 
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TABLE 1 



TIMETABLE FOR FIlgjL ASSESSMENT - TERM 3," 1978 . 





. MORNING 


AFTERNOON - , -~ 


Monday 


Section A (2 hrs) 


Section B (2 hrs) 


Tuesday 


Review Session" for Sections 


Checking session for Sections 




(students and staff) 


(staff only) 


Wednesday 


Programtoe Evaluation by ; 


Interviews 




students 




Thursday 


Results Panel (Staff only) 


Tutorial Review session 


Friday 


-Counselling 


Counselling 


FIGURE 1 

o 

* .♦ ■« 

AN EXAMPLE FROM ONE OF THE TWO EXAMINATION SECTIONS 



On the left-hand page appeared: " 



The case so far... 

"TpurTf i Ttti r patient of the afternoon Ts a 31 year old 
typist, Mrs.. Bruce who has only recently returned to Newcastle 
from Sydney wfth-hef* hus band, --after- two years away. They had 
previously been patients of yours until October, 1976. 

She complains that she has the "runs again, Doctor, 11 
and you ascertain that her diarrhoea has-been, intermittent 
for the past 4 weeks. 
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New data... , 



As the interview proceeds, yoCj discover that: 

she has been previously Wealthy (in the two years in 
Sydney) . 

the,diarrhoea consists of three to five loose motions 
of normal colour each day 

there is no blood in the motipns 

she has not* lost weight 

she suspects that her husband is being unfaithful 



v r 



On the right-hand page appeared: 



B-2 



Explain how at leas;, three'of these items help you to 
distinguish between your hypotheses. 

(5 mins) 



(C. Time : 41 mins) 



FIGURE 2 



EXTRACT FROM OVERALL RESULT STATEMENT 
~ AT FIRST ASSESSMENT 



The results of your assessment are: 



(J), 
(ii) 
(iii) 



en ti re 1 y sa t i s factory 



«..JLJt.~ - -._..»- 



satisfactory, but some counselling will be helpful 



not entirely, satisfactory, go ahead with the mini-elective, 
you will reed counselling in depth and your electives 
supervisor has been informed. Reassessment is required ... 



fiv) 
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not satisfactory, you may not proceed with the mini -elective, 
you will need counselling in depth and your electives 
supervisor has been informed. Reassessment is required ... 



o 
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The adaption of E1AC to evaluation of 
university teaching 



Hcinz-Otto Gralki 
Frcic Univcrsitat Berlin 



In this paper the apojtation and adaptation of the system of verbal interactional analysis according to Flanders will be described. Based 
on,tne experiences m relation to university didactic advanced training and especially university didactic advisory guidance, the system 
which has been developed is appropriate for the analysis of ipeech structures Fn various types of classes. The results can be taken as a 
starting point for didactic considerations and didactic changes and, thereby, they can be of important significance in assisting the 
attempts to Improve University classes. * " 

The development of the observational categories specific to the university wilt be described and substantiated. The construction of 
different characteristic values for classes will be illustrated and finally, the various forms of matrix analysis will be presented. Further- 
more, it will be explained how the model, by use of the possibility of data processing, c m become a quICk feed-back Instrument which 
can deliver to the person concerned the Important findings about his type of courses. ' - ' 

In the frame of university didactic individual advisory guidance at the Free University , W. Berlin, more than 70 classes of various types 
and from different* departments were described and analyzed. In this contribution, ;ne characteristic value for each specialized field as 
well as the problems with which the utilization of the models are bound, will be given. It especially has to do with building a bridge 
from a "strict" procedure of evaluation to dealing with Innovative didactic strategy. 



1. Introduction ' 

In this paper I will describe a modei of verbal interaction analysis -according 
to FIAC. This model was developed to support a system of didactic consultation 
and counseling, which was established in 1975 at the Free University / Berlin. 
Normally it selves as a starting point for didactic discussions between the 
faculty of .the university and the members of the "Arbeitsstelle Hpchschuldi- 
daktische Fortbildung und Beratung" who are responsible for continuing fa- 
culty education at the Free University. ^ 

First I will outline the structure of the" training rropramme for university fa- 
culty, then I will point out the possibilities of verbal interaction analysis 
in optimizing teaching at the university level. After a discussiQn of some of 
the details of this system of analysis I will conclude by giving two illustra - 
tions of our actual vork. 

2. A system of didactic consultation and counseling , 

From 1975 to 1979 a "Modellversuch"^ was run at the Free University witih the 
objective of ajrve^opi^ in 
higher education.^ The ^teacher training system developed during this pro- 
ject, has been adopted by the university and"i? currently part of the uni- 
versity structure. • ^ 

The reason for this "Modellversuch" was a very; simple one. Teachers in 
higher education - normally in the German system professors or assistents - 

form the only group of* teachers who have never had systematic training in 

teaching. It is generally considered*, that a person, who has earned a uni- ' 
versity jiegree will automatically be able to teach. 



A "Modellversuch" is a research and development project which is limited in 
time and which is supported 50% by government and 50$ by« university funds. . 
'The members of tnis "Modellversuch" were B. Berendt, H.TOecht, H.-W. Hoe- 
fert and the author of this paper. 
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4. • \ 

Several researchers discovered that this is not the case. The students in ^ - 
particular complain about the quality of teaching. The enormous quota of 
drop-ovts in* our system of higher education - of course not only due .to the 
quality of teachers - indicates that our universities* are having severe 
problems in this area. In one of, the latest "studies more than 30% of the t S%u- 
dgftts ^reported that they would never choose the same department if they" had — 
a second chance. (Kronig, 1979) v ' 

ih the "Modellversuch" we^tried to construct a system of learning which would 
cover the main professional abilities desirable in a lecturer.. In the center 1 
of the Model we have three main-parts: "didactic workshops" "didactic courses" 
and "didactic counseling". >, * <? " 



2*1. The did&ctic workshop 

At this -time^the system of didactic workshops is made up of six parts.. Each^ of 
them takes about two days and is offered to all persons who lecture at. the 
university - that means ,from professors to tutors. We offer wprkshops on the * 
* following themes: "cooperation", "communication" , "setting up university 
courses", "examination of students and counseling", "evaluation" and*plan- 
rflng courses and curricula"'. The 9 special *s£rtfcture of these workshops is 
described in several publications khd in thfc final report of our research 
and development project (Berendt, Gralki, Hecht , Hoefert, 1979). 
At, this point I 'will* only describe the main s points of the structure. 

. We call a wqrkshop^a learning unit, where the participants habe the oppor- 
tunity to gain experience in "learning by doing". As defined by AUSUBEL we 
try to construct the workshops according to the concept of "learning ..by dis- 
covery". (Ausubel, 1968, p. H67 ff). ' • * . 
All workshops are product-oriented; that jneans tK'at the participants are- 
ajsked to create something in small groups and afterwards to compare their 
products i.h plenum£essions f They are asked, e.g., to prepare small lecture 
units op to write down a set of discussion rules and to lead a discission 
according to these rules. * - 

Up to this t\me about.^2©0 persons have taken pa in these workshops and we 
see that the acceptance of these workshops is still growing. In the future 
we £lan to^extend the woi^kshop courses to include the themes of "setting up 
fresh-men courses", "Keller plan" arid" "tests", because we know from evaluation * 
results that there is a need for these courses. 



2:2.* Th^ didactic courses * ? 

The second part of our teacher training system is the didactic course. fhis 
is a learning unit, which includes 12 to 15 weekly 'Sessions of about 90 minu- 
tes each. The courses "are more cognitive-oriented than the workshops. In these 
co.urses we try to get across the main principles' and problems of planning, or- 
v * ^aniaation and evaluation university -courses by presenting past and present 
results of educational and psychological research. 

Normally, in the middle of the course, we also offer a. learning unit which is 
similar to the workshops described above. The ^participants have the opportu- 
• nity to experiment with their own teaching behaviour. Assisted by video-tapes, 
we analyse special problems In lecturing and in classroom-behaviour -but 
these so called workshops are not goal-oriented and prestructured in the same 
way as the workshops are. 
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'J * - 

Didactic courses in^his sense are open - just as the workshops are - to all. 
persons teaching at university*. They' are open to members of all departments, but 
we also o'ffer speci-al courses if we get an inquiry from a department. 

-H * . - , i . • • . . / 

We know ,from th^ results of our ~evaluatiop, that? we ,retach significantly differ 
rent group? with these workshops and courses. Workshpps in the form described' 
above, are more acceptable to persons who recogneize their own behaviour h 
•source of teaching problems and who are willing to change it. Courses *or the 
other hand* are more acceptable to persons^who have a tendency* to , be cogiitive- 
criented and who want more "technical" help for their teaching problems. y 



2.3. Didactic counseling 

Thi<r is .the "third part of, our system. It has grown out of the actual needs o.? 

ttie. participants in workshops and courses. In both forms of training described^ 
*above,we can foc\\s only on general teaching problems. Except in very rare 

cases, we cannot analyse the special problems of individual lectures. This is^ 

the re'ason why early on w^^egan to offer dfdac.tic advice to everyone who has ? 

problems with his class .or who wants more .professional aid in setting up, his 
•courses. In spite of /tiiis open form, didactic counseling is normally sought 

by persons who participated in one or more of* our courses or workshops 

previously. , 

Although the individual c^fees of didactic counseling are qui^t different, j 
the following four steftr'are typical for the counseling process : 
1. Fir*** there exists a problem. Inmost cases it is a teacher 's° problem, 
but sometimes it is also a student's problem. Although toi-s problem is the 
reason why the lecturer is seeking help, a valid definition of the problem, 
is not easy to obtain. Normally it takes us several sessions to formulate the^ 
problem in a way that can be analysed. During this first phase we try 'to ana- 
lyse the teaching situation under various aspects.^ We -tali with students or s 
use different means of evaluation, e.g. we analyse verbal interaction in the \ 
manner- I will deswibe'ih "the following seqtion. 

2\ Toge-ther with the lecturer we set up a plan to change the dubious ele-* 
ments of the" teaching structure. Of^ course this is a* first only a plan based 
on our experience with similar situations or sometimes, based purely on didac- 
tic phantasy.- In this'phase it is very impprtant not, to overburden the client 
with didactic^innovations that he would find to extensive. o 
3. .In the next phase the lecturer tests. the plan in a real teaching situation. 
It* is necessary to point out, that the teacher retains .full responsibility for 
the^teaching process., We can only give him advice on how toteach or how to 
initiate a student learning process. We can never - and we* will nevfer - assume 

* a part 'of the teacher's scientific responsibility. ' 
U. It is the task of the final evaluation ,t6 test the effects of the^ changes c 

"in didactical structure. For 'this purpose we use the same methods as in *the 
initial evaluation, e.g. FI&C, group discussions with students, attitude 
scales, semantic differentials etc. 

These are the four main steps in each <5ounseling process as practiced at the 
Free University in Berlin.- Before I begin to discuss some details of the ver- 
bal interaction analysis, I feel it necessary tc summarize the structure of 
our university teacher training system in the following sketch. 
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Fig; 1;The Berlin system of didactic consultation and, counseling 
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3. The^ verbal interaction analysis system ^FIAC ) » * 

I have already pointed out-, that in the process of counseling* we use differ- 
ent methods to evaluate* the teaching situation- If we^Have the impression 
that one of the main sources of The teaching problem, lies in a biased struc- 
ture of communication, we use the following adaptation of FIAC. * 

I presume that w readers have some basic* knowledge of the structure of FIAC; 
therefore I will concentrate on our modifications *in the traditional system 
of FLANDERS (Flankers, 1970). . * ; 

FLANDER£j uses 10 categories to describe communication in - the cias^room. 7 
categories belong to th£-main dimension of "teacher talk", 2 categories to 
the main dimension of "pupil talk" and the 10th category is reserved for all 
situaUfons which are neither, "teacher talk" nor "pupil talk". ' • - 

We havfe the impression that this system of 'categories "is %he result of. a spe- 
cial philosophy of education which may be t appropriate to a school situation" 
but certainly not to the situation prevailing in" German universities . So we 
have expanded the 10 category system to a 15 category 'system. The main idea 
which guided this expansion* was to allow room for the reactions of autonpmous,' 
aelf confident students. We have the imoressibn that since the late sixties 
1Q2 * * 
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these resulting cpmmunicat ion-structures have played an increasingly signifi-' 
cant roli 'in university classrooms. v ■ 
Th 15 category system ^ow contains the following items: 

Teacher talk: (1) Praises or encourages, (2) asks questions, (3) lecturing, 
(U) giving directions, (5) aritizising, .blaming, being ironic ( new ),(6) 
answers comprehensive questions ( new ) , (7) goes into detailed answer of 
questions '( new ), (8) intervene in. the discussion ( new ), (9) justifying 
( new ), ' 

Student talk: (10) ^answering contribution ( new ), (11) student talk which is 
neither answer nor question ( new ), (12.) series of questions ( new ), (13) 
response to contributions of fellow students ( new ) , (1*0 critizising the 
lecturer ( new). 0 
Residual category: (15.) Silence or confusion. 

The further .process of data collection and data analysis proceeded as des- 
cribed by FLANDERS . . * • 

First ye trained observers to use the category system in the real classroom 
situation. For training purposes* we 'used video-tapes of the lecture. After 
approximately five training hours we reached a sufficient rate of coinci- 
dence . between the observers to begin the analysis. 

The following table shows the number of observations .made. Some of the ob- 
servations were based on video-tapes; in Other cases the observers yisitedf 
the classroom to make their observations. The table shows another distinc- 
tion: we compared the lectures- of persons who took part in teacher training 
program with those who did not. - . - 

Table *1 : Verbal interaction analysis in higher education at Free University 





Workshop 


Other 


XT 


Ree^l classroom . 
situation 


36 


19 


55 


Video-tapes 




15 


15 


.< ± 


.. 36 


31+ 


70 



Each observation took 90 'minutes, but five minutes of observation alternated 
with five minutes of break, so that we have 9x5 minutes .= k5 minutes of 
observation time with c. 900 tallies. 

The further process of data analysis was <_?rried out by a computer. A FORTRAN 
program generated the 15 x 15 cell matrix and 12 indicators which were con- 
structed on the basis of the F1AC IP-catggory- system but which were modified 
due to the expansion of the system. 



V) 



2) 



This enlargement does not . contradict FLAK.OERS . FLANDERS himself encourages 
researchers ' to modify 'the 10 category system according to their own needs. 
(Flanders, J 970, p. T2^ ff) 

In spite of some ' critical ai^uments, we used a SCOTT coefficient as an 
index of 'reliability . This coefficient reached scores of .92 and .87 
respectively. For the. critical arguments see HANKE et al. (Hanke, Mandl, 
Prell, 1973, p. 37) 
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The program produced the following indices, which are appropriate to de- 
scribe- tjie communication structure in a quantitative way. All indices are 
measures of percentages, the table contains the average percentage and the 
standard deviation on the basis of 70 cases. 

Table 2 : Quantitative indices of verbal interaction 



• ■ 

1 . Teacher talk . 




s ('/.) 


2. Student talk 


32.8 


* ^21.3 


3. Silence, confusion 


8.6 


6.0 


hi Teacner response ratio 


70.7 


2U.7 


5.. Teacher question ratio 


27-9 


25.6 


6. Instantaneous teacher response ratio 


< 81.: 


18.8 


T» Instantaneous teacher question ratio 


27.7 


19.0 . 


8. Student initiation ratio 


P»9 


10.5 


9. Content cross ratio 


^56.8 


2U.0 


10. _ Steady state ratio 


81.3 


6.9 


11. Student steady state ratio N 




16.5 


12. Tolerance' ratio \ 


68.3 


17.2 



\ 

Except for the first three, the indicators need some explanation. The "teacher 
response ratio" shows the tendency of the teacher tp react to student's ideas and 
feelings (Flanders , 197o, p. lo2 ; . The "teacher question ratio" on the other hand, is 
defined as an index "representing .the tendency of the teacher to use Questions 
when gliding the more context -oriented part of the class discussion"(Flanders , 197o, 
p. Jo2). The "Instantaneous teacher response ratio", is a statistic which shows the 
tendency "to integrate student's ideas and feelings into the class discussion when 
the students stop talking. The "Instantaneous teacher question ratio" is an index 
of the teachers tendency to respond to student talk with questions based on his 
bwn ideas as compared with his tendency to lecture (Flanders , 197o,p. 1oU). 

The next index' is the "student's initiation ratio". This is a measure of the pro- 
portion, of student's^ talk which is an act of initiation. The "content cross ratio" 
shows, the extent to which the teaching is content-or ien. ted. The following two 
indices measure how constant the classroom discussions remain in any category; the 
first in<fc* measures this in a global way, the second only fot student communication 
structures. . • 

The last index is a -new construction. It indicates the teacher's ability to endure 
silence in the classroom without interrupting it. * 

After ye Analysed the communication structure of a lecture, the lecturer receives 
flthe results-of this^ analysis within a few days. In line with the automatic procedures 
carried out by the computer, this kind of analysis i& a very' fast feed-back system. 
It is .therefore possible for the lecturer to plan changes in his teaching behavior 
one session to. the next on the basis of these results. * 



The, lecturer receives the results of FIAC in the special form of pictogrammes . 
In this way he ced compare hi$ individual scores* with the average statistics of 
the FU sample. We previously pointed out 'that we have integrated these results 
in^o a broaden counseling process-. We have been very careful not to sell* the re- 
sults as an "objective" description of the teaching process. In every case it 
wa£ necessary to discuss the results, in order to connect them with the special 
objectives of the course an£ the personal abilities of the teacher. Even large 
discrepancies from the ftj noife are not per se indicators of elements to be 
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criticised in the teaching process but they are certainly points worth discussing. 
In this sense the results are normally accepted by the teachers and we can over- 
come a , I believe specifically German, resistance to empirical research. 

Our further analysis besed on the 15X15 matrix depends on tl*e specific progress 
of the counseling process. 

'The communication structure has been very nicely pictured by FLANDERS as a 
box flow diagram (Flanders , 197o,p. 1 19 ). I will not discuss here the way this 
box flow diagram was developed, although it is certainly questionable. In- place 
of this I will give two examples of possible interpretations. 

The first example represents a course called "Introduction to Chinese History." 
The parameters of this lesson are shown in the following table. 



\ 
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Table 3 : Parameters of a special lesson 



1 .Teacher, talk 


Example (%) 
92 


FU norm (%) 
,58 


2. Student talk _ 






3. 


*32 


3. Silence , confusion 










U. Teacher respor.se ratio 


55 


7o 


5. Teacher question ratio 


1 1 


28 


6. Instantaneous teacher response 


ratio 




82 


7. Instantaneous teacher question 


ratio 




— 2 8' — 


8. Student's initiation ratio 


2o 


k 


9. Content cross ratio v 


89 


■ ■'- ■ . i ■ ~- — r>~ - 

57 ' 


1o. Steady state ratio 


'81 " 


81 


11. Student's steady state ratio 
12. Tolerance ratio 






73 




28 


68 



The paramet e rs s how th$t this lecture was in great measure determined by the lec- 
turer. His ratio of communication lies much higher than, is common at the Free 
University. The ratio of student communication is correspondingly extremely low. 
There seems- to be very little relation between the teacher and. his students; 
indices h and 5 show this tendency. The lecture is content-oriented, much more 
s6 than in other lectures. Last but not least, the teacher has a very low tolerance 
levQl, as shown in the last index, for he was not able to endure silence in the 
classroom or to wait for student communication. By the way, the lecturer had asked 
for didactic assistance due to a very high drop-out quota in his class. He could 
not imagine why, :because he had invested much tine in preparing the course. 

The box flow diagram gives us additional information on the structure of this lesson. 
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Fi^.P : Fp. T gt example gf a^x lflpw r^arr-a^. 
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The diagram very clearly shows the enormous amount of teacher lalk. There are 
several .attempts to stop lecturing; the teacher tries to ask questions or to givfe 
directions, but he never reaches the students. There is no arrow between student 
and teacher communication categories, which would indicate a lively discussion or 
at least a structure between questions and answers. 

These results led to a radical change in the didactic structure of the course 
with more emphasis on small group work and self-determined work on the part of the 
students. 

The next example illustrates another interesting communication Structure. It is 
.based on a course in multinational economics. Although there are more opportunities 
for students to speak - the indices show k9% teacher talk and k$% student talk « 
no real communication exists "between the teacher and the students: The graph indi- 
cates two quiet seperate communication systems; the students talk with one another 
but have no or very little connections with the teacher. Further analysis reveals 
that one of the main reasons for this phenomena was some severe .discrepancies in 
the ideological interpretation oZ* economic systems. 

It is not within the bounds of didactic counseling to solve problems t like this, but 
it was possible to make tHe underlying problems in this course clearer. 
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Fig 3 - : Secon d example of a "box flow 'diagram 
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The purpose of this paper was to show how we use formal evaluation methods like 
TIAC in a system of didactic counseling. Of course, this is not the only method 
and it is not applicable in every situation. But our <: experiences at the FU Berlin 
do allow us to conclude that this method facilitates our main goal; that of 
, optimizing teaching at university. 




Evaluating an educational inservice program 
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Education Units in CAEs and universities while being very diverse in many respects, usually have two things in common: they are 
charged with examining and improving the teaching and learning processes of their institution, and th*y are understaffed. Thus it is 
sensible taask: how may a Unit most usefully deploy its limited resources in attempting to carry out its brief? 

A short Orientation to Teaching programme for academic staff new to teaching is described. This programme was offered in a large 
metropolitan CAE in early 1978. Short term .and long term evaluation of the programme by the participants is used, together with 
observation and discussion In an attempt to shed some light on the basic question: are such programmes worth carrying out? In the 
course of discussing this question the following will be considered: the place of teaching in the perceived priorities of staff; the moti- 
vation of "staff, to attend such programmes; the apathy/inertia of the status quo; the need for a reciprocal lntroduction-to-tertiary^ 
studentship programme for students. ■ ' 



Education units, are a relatively new phenomenon on the tertiary education 
scene, nearly all of them except for those at Melbourne University and the 
University of New South Wales having emerged since the turn of this decade 0 . 
It is not proposed to argue the case for their existence in this paper; 
indeed, one would hope that it could be taken for granted by now that the 
concept which they embody - that examining and improving the educational 
processes of -an institution is both respectable and necessary - has^ the 
approval and support of all Australian tertiary institutions. Throughout 
the '70' s this concept certainly has had the* approval of* the federal bodies, 
the Commission' on Advanced Education and the Universities Commissiotr, and tfye 
Tertiary* Education Commission. 1 

However, approval is one thing, support is another. By this lattter criterion 
many but not all Australian Universities and CAE's endorse the concept to a 
greater or a lesser extent. Such endorsement, i.e. the extent of support, -can 
range from a unit headed at professorial level and established with several 
academic appointments together with research assistants, graduate assistants- 
and research fellows, like the Centre for the Study of Higher Education at 
Melbourne University, to the appointment of a single person with some secretar- 
ial help, as is found in some colleges. Such variations in endorsement or 
-support- are— not -necessarily- a -dire^ concomi tan t of the size of an institution. 

Just as support in the form of the number of academic pQsitions, the level of " 
•the director and the number of support and ancillary staff of a unit, and the 
physical environment in which a unit works varies from institution to institu- 
tion, so too does the perception of what an education unit should be about, as 
such, perceptions can encompass quite diverse activities like formal academic 
research-, formal academic programs, informal 'inhouse consultation- and programs, 
media expertise, and staff secondment, for example. 2 Nevertheless, whatever 
units do, whatever their areas of special or distinctive activity, overtly their 
roads all lead to Rome, which in this case is in the most general sense the 
improvement of educational processes. In more specific terms this is usually 
expressed as improving teaching and learning. 
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Thus all units have a ralson d'etre in common. In these post expansionary or 
steady state days what many also have in common. is a. distinct impression of 
being understaffed. They were for, the most !*art born in the halcyon days of 
tertiary expansion in the post-Martin decade, but like human children they 
needed years of nurturing to achieve maturity - and this they have not had. 
Some well established units have hardly faltered, but others have suffered 
temporary appointments, non replacement of staff, and a cut back yi promised new 
positions. For unit staff there is a very real sense in which work generates 
mofe work, so whether a unit has a staff of one or ten or twenty there will ' 
always be a situation in which the possible workload outstrips the number of 
people available to shoulder it.^ > <. 

So if units share a common purpose and have in common an inadequate number of 
staff to cafcry it out, it then becomes sensible to asks how may a unit most 
usefully deploy its limited resources in attempting to carry out its brief, 
or to put it more bluntly: what should unit .people be doing with their time? 
° This question becomes even more important when the unit is small and the 
institution is large, and it becomes of paramount importance when the unit 
consists of only one professional. 

What should unit people do with their time? They are free to do whatever 
seems appropriate to themj I think this is essentially true no matter what 
extent or lack of interest in their activities is shown by their respective 
institutions. Should they conduct research and further scholarship in what- 1 
ever part of the area seems appropriate or appealing? Should they system- 
atically retrieve and disseminate material on teaching and learning to staff? 
Should they offer ^evaluative services like the administering of student feed- 
back questionnaires or the help with or convening of course review committees? 
Should they offer specialist services in the course development area? Should 
they offer inservice programs - to the institution or to a faculty or* depart- 
ment dbr unit? Should they mediate between the staff member and the. AV equip- 
ment, or the AV idea? Should they provide 16mm projection services, or be 
able to make 35mm slides, or be experts on CAI, or even just be able to manage 
an SPSS program? Should they be fluent in three computer languages, or offer 
specialized computerised test services? Sjiould they sit on the Academic Board 
or the Faculty Boards or the Course Review Committees or the ad hoc Committee 
which is considering whether course X nfeeds updating or the subcommittee 
charged with arranging the triennial review by the gtate body or the profess- 
ional body, or the Standing Committees for, respectively, Information * 
Resourcj*, Educational Technology, Student Services, Examinations, and Staff 
Develgjpent /Study Leave? * 

It need hardly be said that in light of such questions education unit people 
tend-to have identity crises -rather- more- frequently than "ordinary M members of 
academic staff. The latter know what they are about in the sense~that at 
least at the undergraduate level there is a syllabus to be covered and a class 
list to be produced at the end of each term, semester or year. In general, 
no such certainty accompanies t*iit staff during a year's activities. They 
must be both entrepeneurial in order to have clients and extremely 'cooperative 
when their clients emerge. They mist be high profile if staff. are to hear 
about them and take therm seriously, and low profile in encouraging staff to 
take responsibility themselves for whatever investigations into teaching and 
learning seem appropriate and for whatever steps are taken as a consequence. 
They must be academically respectable and this means qualifications, research 
and publication, but a great deal of their research and reporting must be 
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confidential. Tbey must be academically autonomous but be seen to offer a 
service to other academics. They must be available for committee participa- 
tion but thejr must also spend much time in informally making contacts and in 
that relaxed 'atmosphere in Which serendipitous insights occur and clients are 
me taidorph osed. r[ Furthermore, the relationship between inputs and outcomes is 
tenuous in the extreme which, of course, .makes the question of how to evaluate 
the worth of education units extraordinarily difficult. 

I would now like to discuss the worthwhlleness of one activity, the offering of 
cross-disciplinary inservice programs to -staff whose attendance is of course 
voluntary. This will be done by considering one inservice program in the light 
of its effect if any on staff a year later, together with the issues and prob- 
lems raised in the course of evaluating the program. 

But why should one choose to spend time on inservice programs anyway, in view 
of the galaxy of possible activities outlined previously? Indeed ^fehere seems 
to be a feeling that such activities are of limited value, and they d <Knot seem 
to be very popular with unit., staff, (not to mention academic staff). Bennett 
summarises this attitude when he speaks of the "less predictable catalytic 
effect of inchoate group experiences in workshops as a means of raising- (educa- 
tional) awareness", ? and the problem is compounded by the lack, of behavioural . 
interest shown by staff and the level of generalization that must be adopted in . 
such programs. .. ..^ 

I believe that there are good reasons why cross-disciplinary inservice programs 
should be offered. One is perhaps specific to the CAE system, in that colleges 
still recruit, practitioners from the field. Such people having a strong sense 
of professional identity are perhaps more likely to be open to the idea that 
they need to learn something about their new career of teaching and thus may be 
more likely to attend formally arranged sessions' on teaching and learning. In 
my experience another reason is that unless architectural r &ains have been taken, 

•discipline based staff groups will tend to have little to do with each, other, 
and the individual staff member may spend most of his institutional time mixing 
with his own kind. Thus one benefit of inservice sessions which recruit from 
all areas of an institution is that staff meet socially and intellectually 
across discipline boundaries. Another reason is simply that I believe that 
there are some fundamental concepts which it is useful (if not necessary) for 

■staff to know about when deciding on their approach to teaching or the modifica- 
tions they wills make to their teaching. Finally, from a un'it person s point of 
view such programs are a valuable source of contacts; an ideal outcome from an 
inservice program is that a participant might go back to his department fired by 
an idea- and -persuade the department itself to engage in a discipline based 
approach to the idea, or that a participant will maintain and extend the contact 
made with the unit. 

•■.* . . * 

The program in question was offered in a large metropolitan CAE in March 1978. 
It was mounted specifically for staff new to the institution and new to teaching, 
and wafe called an Orientation to Teaching Program. It offered three half day 
working sessions on teaching and learning, together with some socializing and 
orientation activities (the college has 4 campuses) . A total of 16 staff 
attended the various working sessions. 11 of these attended for at least two 
of the threS sessions, and it was this group who were interviewed for a long 
term evaluative follow-up of the program. This group was drawn from engineer- 
ing, applied science, computing science, business studies, law, and humanities, 
and ranied in status from tutor to head of department. 
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The content of the program attempted to combine an identification and discuss- 
ion of problems they already had or could foresee (we were already six weeks 
into semester)" with a discussion of the distillation of what 'seemed to me to b^ 
the most important concepts that should be considered by a new teacher, together 
with some practical approaches to classroom behaviour. Briefly, in three sess- 
ions we: (a) identified and discussed problems which included: how do we know 
students understand? should students cooperate in tute exercises? class control 
in large groups; evaluation of teaching; (b) demonstrated introduction techniq- 
ues; (c) approached th # e question: what is tertiary teaching? (d) by introspec- 
tion listed the attributes of good and bad teachers we had experienced; (e) con- 
sidered the implicatiba^ of a learner centred rather than a teacher centred 
approach to the syllabus and thus dealt briefly with behavioural objectives; < 
(f) considered the importance of interaction ^fi student leai&ing and demonstra- 
ted some techniques' for facilitating this; (g) and had a brief hands-on session 
with the simpler AV aids like blackboard and'OHP. Clearly it is impossible to 
adequately induct new teachers in three sessions, but the question remains: is 
something better than nothing in this respect? 

The immediate evaluation of this Orientation to Teaching program was by short 
questionnaire cpmpleted\by participants at the end of the program. The results 
indicated that the -participants held a variety of opinions about the interest 
and usefulness of tJre~content of the sessions, hut perhaps more interestingly 
their responses pointed to some assumptions they brought as participants and 
colleagues to a program of this sort. Particularly was this evident in their v 
attitudes to discussion - and by inference to discussion as a method of learning. 1 
Discussion itself was listed three' times specifically afe the most important or 
valuable part of the sessions, and six times as the least important. I realize 
of course that this may reflect my lack of ability to foster useful group dis- 
cussion, but I am inclined to think that it at least in part also reflected 
"assumptions made 'by technologists about the teaching of "their subjects. 

(Did they come really wanting simply to be told? A perennial question for 
someone leading an^ittseryice session is: to what extent can you, should you or 
dare you provide a structured^session , or to what extent do you set the scene,' 4 
provide the stimulus then let them go wherejthey may? I am always caughti on 
the one hand with the knowledge that staff who cdm^^^ jLjiservice sessions, and 
particularly new staff, expect to get sbmething £fcom it - ahd^tha£_is a reason- 
able expectation. On the other hand I know some staff come initially -the, 
expectation that I will do to them what they do to their students i.e. tfand dovfri 
the engraved tablets. 

My feeling is 'that they must.be treated as autonoflious and self directed adults, 
taking responsibility for their learning and therefore a didactic approach is 
not appropriate - rather, discussion techniques are indicated. But the basic 
and serious question remains': what are the appropriate processes for inservice 
sessions?) . * 

Q 

Such an evaluation must be* inconclusive, as the usefulness in.the longterm of 
such a program can only properly be evaluated in the long term. In early April 
1979 an attempt, was made to do this. The following discussion. is based on 
interviews with ten staff who attended the 1978 program; it makes no claim to 
scientific rigour as it is impossible in practical terms to isolate one input, 
control the variables, and measure output.. However, much in life is intuitive 
and affective, and in practice we constantly make decisions about future actions 
which are based on verbal reports of other people's attitudes and feelings rather 
112 
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than on rigorously quantifiable data. But given that, there remain . me thodologi 
cal problems with the evaluative procedure. Because 1 went back to individuals 
to evaluate a program which I conducted, there was the danger that responses 
would be biassed by the individual's reaction tojne. I considered and rejected 
for various reasons the possibilities of an external evaluator ,and an anonymous 
questionnaire as twp alternative approaches, but had it' been practical I would 
have chosen the former. As it was, many of the interviewees commented on the 
pleasantness and desirability of the .personal contact; for me it was profession- 
ally useful to renew contacts, sgid I suspect that the process of the interview 
may have been useful for the participants i.e. to recall what they remembered 
and what they had applied. /[ 

Three central questions were asked the ten interviewees: 

(a) In retrospect 4 , how useful for you was thfe Orientation to Teaching Program ? 

Five said it had been very useful e.g. "Very useful - the first time 
I realized there was a formalized body of knowledge concerning education 11 ; 
"Yes, found it very good, in giving me * ideas and pointing outcome things 
which might be;!, obvious but I hadn't seen them". Three said it was good/ 
usef ulV reasonably useful e.g. "Reasonably useful. Main value is to 
encourage^ you to think about how you teach, how you present things, how 
' you evaluate"; "useful to compare self with other beginners, in making 
contact across disciplines"; "good program overall - but I'm too old a 
dog, to have my ways changed" (this from a 57 year old engineer). Two 
were neutral or negative about its usefulness e.g. "Got some ideas which 
*I can use for reference - can see the point* but .can't see how to apply 
it"; "apart from a couple of conceptual thoughts, it didn't impinge. 
It stimulated me to think about objectives but didn^t alter my teaching". 

(b) Is there anything you particularly rqjnember about it ? ^ 

This question elicited a certain amount of material, but whether this 
was encouragingly large or depressingly small was a valye judgement I 
found hard to make. The content of the responses was precariously 
analysed into Concepts, Practices and Incidents. Between them the 
interviewees remembered 12 Practices either* as points made in the program 
or subsequently adopted as a result of the program e.g. "Re-organizing 
class - to break 3 hour block into lecture/seminar"; "I try to use 
problems in Criminal Justice"; "Concept of 20 minute attention span"; 
"use of butcher's paper"; "the way you physically look at students"; 
"I look at my blackboard from the bade of the theatre at the end of a 
lecture". They remembered^ 11 Concepts e.g. "Teaching methods should 
centre on learner"; "objectives was the main thing" (mentioned hy three 
people); "what are you, trying to achieve in a lecture compared with 
a tute gtoup"; "talked about exams and wjiat should be the best ways of 
teaching". Three Incidents were remembered .and mentioned: the Royal 
Navy film Visual Aids, the video on how to lecture badly, and "I 
v ;j remember that you (i.e. J.L.) practised what you preached i.e. class 

involvement". 

• * 
v (q) Have you consciously used any of. the ideas and techniques in any aspect 
\ pf your teaching since ,then ? 

^Qne person said no, he had not. Between them the other nine mentioned 
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17 examples of the conscious use of ideas and techniques. These were: 
communicating with a group of tutors to moderate -standards ; buzz groups 
(mentioned twice e.g. "I try and include exercises in the lecture - it's 
very easy for them to get into the habit of writing everything from the 
blackboard, this brings the o m back to having to think 11 ); "marking blank 11 
(i.e. avoiding the halo effect); class discussion and participation 
, * (mentioned three times) ; introducing techniques (mentioned twice) ; use 
of objectives was mentioned three times ("setting out of objective^ - 
incorporated into a new course - was of benefit for me, is a lot better 
than it was 11 ; "objectives - always do them for tutorials, students like 
it"); butcher's paper; breaking up the 3 hour time slot ("I break it into 
three separate hours with different activities") ; non-penalty quizzes for 
diagnostic feedback; "it encouraged me to try various kinds of evaluative 
techniques* in the' classroom"; "it'helped me to be more free with the 
blackboard - I use the visual aspect more". Clearly, some of the res- 
ponses to Question (b) above also fall into the category of consciously 
adopted practices. 

Of course, there is no way of proving that these staff members would not other- 
wise have used these techniques had theyi»not attended the program, and there is 
no way of proving that these techniques were appropriately and competently used, 
Nevertheless the aboye catalogue is quite interesting, and may indicate that 
these staff when new to teaching perhaps h«Kl gained" some sort of headstart - 
one person commented that "I never really thought about what teaching involved 
until I came to this course". 

Two supplementary questions were asked: 

(d) To what extent' do you use AV in your teaching ? / 

-4 

Responses here were generally unenthusiastic or negative^ reflecting 
institutional f rustrations and constraints as much as anything else e.g. 
"I use it when it doesn't break down and I have support (films, slides, 
OHP) ,f ; two people preferred the blackboard to the OHP; "would like to but 
can't count on being in a room with them (AV aids)"; 'Jion't use it, gave 
it away as* a lost cause" (this lecturer used two films and one video in 
ope Semester) ; '"nothing apart from OHP"; "don't use it much at all". 

(e) Have you read anything on any aspect of tertiary teaching since the 
Program ? % 

This was an attempt to ascertain^ the use made of the teading list and my 
enthusiastic endorsements of some sections of it, particularly Bligh's 
book on lecturing. It also reflects my assumptions -that tertiary staff 
ought to feel that the theories and techniques of tertiary teaching are 
important and that knowledge about them ought to bie pursued. Eight 
people said they had not read anything, $ome of these expanding on their 
blunt negative: "too much reading in my own area"; "language the books use' 
m is not the' language of * an engineer"; "no, but I feel comforted that you 
(i.e. J.L.) are around and f can be contacted". One person had read three* 
to four books, including Bligh, and another had read several boojcs and 
articles on a course he was preparing on science for non-& # cience students. 

What do these staff in turn expect of reading lists they give out to their stud- 
ents'? It seems a fruitful area to follow up * K in >the meantime it poses some 
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particular problems for an inservice person, i.e. do you continue to act on the 
assumption that staff being scholars ai>d gentlemen, it wer^e, will turn to the 
scholarly activity of reading to deepen their knowledge in this area just as 
they undoubtedly read in their own area,* or do you accept that, for. whatever 
reasons, they are not going to read in this area? And if this is accepted, * 
what then? Do you photocopy important .pages, or summarize chapters feeling 
ooliged to give them as much as possible? Do you entice them to swallow the 
pill by clever dodges like making -a teaching topic the subject of a .micro teach- 
ing ^segment? - or do ybu simply give them a reading list and act on the same^ 
assumptions they in turn act on with their students? But there are sanctions 
in the latter case - if a student does not read, he may well not pass. There 
are no such sanctions where a staff member is concerned, $ 

A series of questions was asKed which tried to ascertain wh&ther the experience 
of the Program had oriented these staff to expect to participate in subsequent 
ongoing 'inserVice programs, but this seemed not to be the case. All interview- 
ees^ said that they read information about inservice programs as it came across 
their desks, and in answer to the question: ' Have you attended any Subsequent 
inservice sessions ? six staff said yes : However, of these, one' had been only 
to a library orientation ^ession, and one had been only to a 16mm projection 
workship. Of the other four, one had been to one session on some aspect of 
teaching and learning, two had been to two sessions each, and one staff member 
had been to /three sessions. Since the March 1978 Program there have been over 
20 sessions offered in various inservice programs. 0 

In answer to the question: Have you wished to attend but'been unable to do so ? 
Two staff said ncr while the other eightu~e*^her siihply said yes or glse explained 
why they either had not wished to attend e.g.* "I have had to choose priorities 
and I've just completed a Ph.D" or had not 'been able to attend e.g. "I feel badly 
about rtot.cpming subsequently, but time is increasingly committed". 

A final question was asked for interest, Do you like teaching ? Why ? and the 
results were heartening. All staff said yes with varying degrees^of emphasis 
("I do enjoy it"; "Yes, despite^every thing"; "I love" it"; "Yes, but the workload 
is daunting"). When asked tfhy^ all staff responded. From these ten responses 
it seemed possible to isolate 30 items or "reasons. These reasons were arbitrar- 
ily categorized as: (a) liking students/liking people/liking interaction; 
(b) attitudes expressing helping/nurturing/giving-, (c) self satisfaction/gratifi- 
cation; and (d) cognitive reasons. the single' largest category was that of 
expressions of self satisfaction/gratification in which there were eleven respon- 
ses e.g. "I like to disseminate information, specially when they (students) have 
* difficulties"; "I get a kick out of describing complex phenomena" ; "I get satis- 
faction from conveying knowledge"; "when they come up and say they are more 
interested in economics than accounting" (this from an economics lecturer) ;\"tt f s 
nice to give a lecture - more^demanding tha n a c ourtroom"; "because I am an 

egotist, and I was a good construction engineef".. \ 

,i , » 

* " if 

There were seVfen reasons given that I classified as cognitive e.g. it teaches 
me more than I would learn by doing the subject"; "I like the flexibility of 
the course structure"; "you don't have a boss breathing down your neck"; "I'm m 
reading- more in my krea and enjoying it". 



There was also seven reasons given which I classified as liking, students/ 
liking interaction with people e.g/ n I enjoy contact with students and getting 
to know them";. "I enjoy interaction with the class"; "I like talking ta students' 

' ' ' 11 
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Finally, there were five responses^ in the smallest but perhaps most 'interesting 
group of reasons which I classified as expressions of helping/giving/nurturing 
e.g. "I like helping them (students); 0 "../specially when they^ave difficulties' 
"I like it when they ask questions, because I'm doing s me thing positive (for 
them)"; f, I Jike to see someone hand in a greatly improved essay -and know that I 
had enthused him to put in more work on it"; "I need to feel I am of direct 
use, therefore I like teaching because I get immediate feedback". 

It is interesting that three of these four categories, and thus 22 of the 30 
response items could be said to lie in the affective domain i.e. that the 
reasons why people liked teaching seemed to lie in their feelings, values, 
attitudes, and self perceptions, rather than in more intellectual are.as . I 
think th£ area deserves more investigation, butM find it particularly intrigu- 
ing that such a group of peopl^ many of whom came from technological practice 
could produce so many responses indicating -pleasure in people. This was 
particularly the case with the former chief research physicist of a large 
international electronics company and two engineers "who had come from a 
practice/research background- in private industry. Perhaps teaching is 
attractive to certain personality types irrespective of their background? (It 
might ebe interpolated here that k the other person who could have been an inter- 
viewee was a brilliant scientist whr left the institution within the year and 
who n gave h$s Head of School ^great wcrry over his poor attitude to students and 
his lack of interest in teaching) . 

V 

What issues 1 which pertain to- effective and useful functioning of a unit are' 
raised by all of this? It would be inappropriate to« generalize, but my 
experience* at my institution is probably not tbo dissimilar frdm that of my 
colleagues elsewhere. First, an^most important, the fact is that staff 
development activities are voluntarily engaged in; even when staff are new to 
teaching there is currently no, requirement of attendance at any inservice 
session, even for a program like the one described here. In' which case, what 
becomes of paramount importance in influencing new staff is the attitude of 
senior academics to the concept of educational development. Thus not all new 
staff attended part or all of the March 1978 program. Indeed, of all 16 1 
participants, pnly three came to all thr$e sessions', although 11 came to two of 
the three. Similarly, these staff while expressing interest, did not become 
regular participants in subsequent inservice , sessions , because in their priorit- 
ies of time use ttfey perceived more important things to do witfh their time. 
By extension this set of priorities will apply to all the educational, develop- 
mental, pr evaluative activities that a unit offers to staff and which require 
staff time (this even includes the reading of newsletters put out by the unit). 
Thus in an institution where there are no mandatoty requirements of inservice 
participation by teaching staff, where senior ^academics and administrator^ them- 
selves perceive other higher priorities, ancj where there is no institutional 
approval ;of the concept then inservice participation will tend to be small, - 
fluctuating, inconsistent and unpredictable - because something else is nearly 
always bound to come up that is more important.- Also, while much lip service 
has been paid to the idea that teaching ability ought to be a criterion of 
promotion, 1 * the ramifications of* putting this *into practice have effectively 
prevented it from occurring. 
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Thus the primary or fundamental issue encapsulated in tlie foregoing discussion 
is: if the improvement of teaching is a good thing how do you motivate staff 
ta.give time and effort to it? (Inservice sessions in this context are but one 
strategy of improvement). Tfiis is not the place to address this question, but 
it should certainly be addressed. ' • 

Given all of the above, the .origin-al question remains: are inservice programs 
worth offering, is it what I should be doing with my time? - and On the wider 
scale, is this a useful way in which a unit deploys its manpowe r_jjL^-£higvifl£— — — 
its basid aim? • \ 

My personal judgement is that the Orientation to Teaching Program described and 
discussed here was worth putting on, because the long term follow up seemed to 
indicate least that some ideas about teaqhing had been retained by partici- 
pants and s&me had been consciously put into practice, and most participants 
thought it was a -useful experience for them. My. earlier worry about some 
negative reactions to my vise of discussion methods and group s involvement seemed 
unnecessary, as the long term follow-up appeared to show that many of these staff 
valued and used interaction in their classroom procedures^.- ^However, the program 
did not produce regular inservice participants, at least not in their first year 
of teaching; it did not stimulate participants to read in the area, nor did it 
produce enthusiastic -users of AV aids. (Indeed, one of the blinding insights 
vouchsafed to any unit person who has tried to do this even at the most 
elementary level is that if the hardware is faulty, capriciously absent or 
difficult to get to' the teaching statiori then staff will not get into the habit 
of using AV in* the classroom) . 

Concerning inservice programs in general I would be less positive^" As indicated 
earlier in this paper, I believe in principle that they are a good thing. If a 
program of three sessions is ^dveytised to 300 staff and attendarffce at each 
averages T4 then this is almost certainly worth the effort and money put into 
its advertising, and the time and* effort put into its preparation, conduct and 
follow up.^ feut if a series of sessions is advertised to 600 full time and part 
time staff* the majority are cancelled for lack of support (a minimum enrolment 
of 3) and. the remaining few session? have an average attendance of 4 or 5, then I 
do wonder if the strategy is worth pursuing. But someone might go away with an 
idea. And next time there jiight be an enrolment of o 20. In short, it is grass 
roots contact with the possibility of grass roots pay off. Education Units can 
spend their time in worse ways. , 

* 

Postscript: * All of the above may quickly become out of date if the Williams 
Report recoiranendaXion is acted on: • 

■ That the AVCC appoint an expert working party to formu- 
late programs for staff in the theory and practice of • 
teaching, curriculum development and' examining, and t?hen 
later consider how satisfactory participation in such 
programs might become a normal consideration of tenured 
appointment. 

. . .■ - - '• > 
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The AVCC has already moved to set up such an expert working party. Is it 
possible that in- the future such present preoccupations about staff motivation 
towards and involvement in the various activities offered by education units 
will be seen* in- reta?os^ect as faintly antic and perhaps farcical? Perhaps 
so, and perhaps there ske big changes in the status, responsibilities' and 
activities T>f education units, for , the future, but until that future arrives the 
staff of units will- continue to be beset by existential doubt and will continue 
to be preoccupied by th^e questions -1 have attempted to raise in this paper. 
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In a opn-legislatfd, consultative environment the personality and management skills of the Instructional designer, producer or evaluator 
are crucial to the successful completion of the project. While many designers over time acquire these skills, some basic pitfalls can be 
avoided by the new deslgoer. This paper "examines the specie) nature of the client-instructional designer or ciient-eyaluator relationships 
in terms of the assumptions underlying the relationship and the different expectations of each member. The relationship Is examined by 
reference to four common models and examples from Australian and overseas tertiary institutions. 
< > < * - 

The discussion then centres upon the successive phases in the development of the relationships; creating the relationship, identifying 
expectations, and goals, managing the on-going relationship and concluding the relationship. These phases parallel the stages of task 
development that are recognized in instructional design models. After considering a number of factors that are viewed by academic staff 
as crucial to the successful completion of an instructional redesign project, the paper concludes with a summary of factors contributing 
to effective relationships. " v 

Over the past decade in Australia, a growing, body of professional ' 
educators have been employed by higher education institutions. These <• 
professionals have been asked to provide instructional design, staflf development .* 
and curriculum evaluation services for theiT institutions. .^Tiieir relationship 
to other academic staff has been co-operative, consultative and in £dpe cases 
interventionist. As funding patterns change, increasingly these proftessiodals 
are questioned about the efficacy of theic work. In this changing environment 
new patterns of operation are emerging, for example: » 

We predict ... that the increased pressures on faculty from \ , 
declining budgets, 'declining enrolments, unionization etc. 
will reduce the number of faculty attempting innovation on 
their own initiative so the survival and growth of an 
increasing number of instructional improvement agencies 
will become dependent on their ability to seek out and 
attract new faculty clients ... a new approach will be 
required the recent increase in interest in the 
discrete areas of faculty. and, organizational development 
portends this shift-from a passive to a more active posture. - *" 
(Abedor & Sachs,. 1977, p. 9) fe * \ ' 
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In this i?ew environment ^instructional designers and evaluators need to 
develop special relationships with their clients. This relationship is the 
pivoting point" around which success and failure are precariously balanced. 
Creating, nurturing, managing and maintaining, helpful and effective 
relationships between instructional designers and their clients requires time 
and effort* The underlying assumption of this paper is that commitment to 
effective relationhips is an important force for instructional improvement in 
higher education. 

To guide discussion in this. broad area some basic questions need to be 
considered: 

1) What is the business of instructional design? 
< 2) Who are the clients? 

3) What app^fcches may be taken? 

4) How does the instructional designer - client 
relationship begin ? 

5) How might the relationship be productive? 

6) What roles are played by each member? 

7) How caj&a Relationship be reduced or terminated? 

Instructional Design in Higher Education 

The earliest beginnings of the instructional design process might be 
traced to the instructor who went to the audio-visaal aids sectiqn to have some 
photographs taken or some slides produced. Since that time major changes have 
helped to v evolve a service staffed by academic staff with specific skills in 
educational psychology, curriculum design, communication media, and teaching 
methods. In the larger instructional improvement centres these roles are often 
divided amongst the staff who may att independently but often contribute as part 
of a team undertaking an instructional design project. The best articulated 
examples of the latter approach are seen in the Open University in Great Britain 
and the University of Mid-America in the United States. As more people join in 
the instructional design process, the personal relationships g£t progressively 
more complex and the expectations of each team member act to increase the number 
of possible outcomes. 

Ip^tructional design rests upon a number of assumptions, but primarily 
it felys of the belief that instructional materials oip programs can be produced 
by a systematic proces§. This process begins by defining the broad -goals of the 
project, the content to be covered, the entry behaviours of the students and % 
works through successive waves of writing refining, producing, evaluating until 
the product is available for implementation. (Branson, 1978) This proctess is 
not only undertaken by teaching staff independently of any central service agency 
but .also it can involve an instructional designer for considerable periods of 
time. Increasingly this product and process view of life for the instructional 
designer is being seen as a valid part of staff development work for a central 

agency. These activities often attract different .clients to those in the formal 
seminar/teaching program usually offered as 'the staff development program 1 . 

The growth from audio-visual beginnings was -natural as the£e 
communication technologies allowed the storage and retrieval of information. 
These functions* allowed the teacher to employ additional .teaching strategies and 
generally augmented the effect of one person. While there were positive 
advantages fof such developments in time^ of growing student numbers, the 
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organization rarely adapted to the management and architectural changes that the* 
technology demanded. Often the technology was "f itted-into" the traditional 
spaces available. Some overkill also occurred and the architectural fads of the 

1960s have left lecture rooms with student response ^systems and cable television. 

Where time and money for the production of usable materials was not available, 
these systems have been underused. Thus the tnanagement u of instructional design 
has jumped from a world of technology to a world of human interventions and 
small sell. The process focuses less upon production and hardware and more upon 
planning, integration, learning and the ongoing effect of instructional 
innovation. This chiiv.ge in orientation emphasizes different skills of the 
instructional designer. Traditional management roles such as ^planning , 
organizing directing and controlling, focused inward on the organization of 
services; the new skills involved in consulting, collaborating and evaluating 
look outward to the role of .the central agency within the institution. 
(Price, 1976) 

The Client Relationship 

The consulting relationship has been conceived in a number of forms. 
Kurpius and Brubaker (1976) discuss the relationship as a triad (consultant, ^ 
client -or client system and target). In this triad the consultant; helps the 
client who is experiencing work-related problems. For example, an academic staff 
member may ask for assistance in designing materials to improve communication of 
ideas students have trouble in understanding; a departmental chairman may ask 
for assistance with curriculum or evaluation changes being considered by his 
department. In the first case the proposed targets are the students, and in the 
second the targets would be his academic colleagues in the department. 

Consulting in most higher educational institutions is a voluntary 
relationship, and with the vagaries of human nature the relationship can be 
molded by the styles of client and consultant. The expectations of a particular 
client can dictate the types of possible relationships. Sachs (1977) examined 
the reasons behind academic staff contacting the Learning and Evaluation service 
at Michigan State University. Fromall those clients whose projects were . 
financially supported* he identified three client -types: reward seekers, 
information seekers and dissatisfied mavericks. The reward seeker undertook 
instructional innovation projects with promotion/ personal development or 
recognition in mind. Reward seekers were dissatisfied with their current 
teaching and found positive student ratings after implementing the new program. 
The information seeker was typified by the staff who attend various workshops 
and seminars or who talk to other staff about an innovation prior to seeking 
financial ^upport. Information seekers had read a number of books and articles 
afyout the innovative idea; they also scored higher on an innovativeness scale. 
Information seekers were the largest group of the academic staff seeking 
financial support for a new innovative project. The third style of client, the 
dissatisfied 'maverick was typified by a range of behavioursl They were 
dissatisfied with the.ir courses and the lack of support for change within their 
departments sent them to the central agency to seek assistance. Like the reward . 
seekers the dissatisfied mavericks found positive student ratings after they had 
tried course innovation. It is the last characteristic of dissatisfied mavericks 
that is the most interesting; they more than any other style, kept- on innovating 
when the special funding . ceased . 

Kozma (1978) also, found innovative behaviour of supported academic 
staff to be greater than other faculty groups. In a three year period, he 
found that departmental chairmen Actually decreased their innovative behaviour 
while those who applied for or obtained financial assistance increased their use 
of innovations. 
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* ' Sachs (1977) later fcompared the innovators with non-innovators. He 
found their -perception j>f their departments differed. The innovators felt 
that their departments were less supportive- when they initiated discussions on 
innovative practices and used fewer instructional strategies i.e. alternative 
teaching models. Overall Sachs found that the forty four percent of the variance 
between innovative academics and non-innovative academics could be accounted for 
by two factors: the academic staff members innovativeness and the departments 
norms on instructional strategies. In summing up he stressed: 

Educational Development; efforts, iftay hav$ greater 
^influence when satisfaction and growth are stressed 
V^ther than when the emphasis is on relative advantages 
or^lrewards of a particular innovation. 
(Sachs, 1977, p. 18) 

Other workers have characterized their clients by trying to pinpoint 
their decision-making styles. The assumption being, if an instructional designer 
is aware of a client's decision-making style then more appropriate working 
relationships might be formed. Johnson (1978) proposed a model based upon two 
dimensions, data gathering and data analysis (Figure 1). 
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figure 1 : Decision Making Styles (Johnson, 1978) 
Johnson characterizes the dimensions: 

Spontaneous Style -> 

(a) holistic reaction to events 

(b) quick psychological commitment to an idea or alternative 

(c) flexible goal orientation 

Systematic Style - 

(a) collective reaction to events 

(b) cautious psychological commitment - 

(c) methodical goal orientation 

External Data Analysing Style 

(a) person thinks aloud 

(b) thinks and talks simultaneously 

(c) may not necessarily be high verbal 

Internal Data Analysing 

(a) think before talking 

(b) may talk continually but every statement is considered. 
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Dl: How did you I lite the Dl: 
article on the audio 
tutorial approach? 

C2: (Somewhat ahort and 
Irritated) Which part 
of the article? 

D3: I*d be Intercatcd to 
know your reaction* to 
all of it. 

C4: Well, you haven't been C4: 
very apeclflc about 
which part. Let me 
auamrize. (Pause). Well 
let me think. (Long 
pauae) OK, fundamentally 
■y concern la which route 
' or which method will do 
the beat to improve 
student learning? I think 
too that I probably should 
do someaore reading about 
each method and talk with 
other faculty who -have 
used each one. 

D5: Fine. I'll give you some D5: 
articles that address the 
A-T approach in more detail 
and J '11 arrange for you to 
v talk with two other clients 
who have had experience with 
thla approach. That reminds 
ce t remember you telling 
me hov fascinating you found 
Keller's PSI approach. Is 
there something in the two 
techniques that you find 
appealing? 

C6: Yea, I've thought a great CG: 
deal about that and I 
believe the structure 
inherent in both 
techniques aids in their 
effectiveness. Also, the 
positive affect reported 
by students is an important 
variable. 



Ilov J id you I ike ttif 
article cm tin* audio 
tutorial approach? 



How aid von I * +v i he 
art if K» uii t^t. audio 
tutorial -.ii'i>t •>-u h? 



l>l : Ikiw c^id yau l iU' t ht 
tfit Iclr on tlu« .iu t i lo 
tulotial approach?. • 

C2i Tint i emind:. ww . 1 'n 

behind on a proposal mid 
1 ra.iy have Home problems 
with you. (Pause) 

D3r Why is that? 



Well, I'm not sure. I . Cm: 
think wq need to talk some 
more about the advantage's 
and disadvantage* of the 
audio tutorial approach. 
This would help rue to decide 
which route would be* tht 1 best 
to go. Fundamentally, r- 
concern is which route or 
which method will do the best 
to improve student learning? 
I think too that I probably 
, should do some core reading 
about each method and talk 
with other, faculty who have 
used each one 

Fine, I'll give you sone D5: 
articles that address the 
advantages and disadvantages 
in more detail to arrange for 
you to talk with two other 
clients who have had 
experience with the A-T 
.» approach. That reminds me, 
I remember you telling me how 
fascinating you found Keller's 
PSI approach. Is there some- 
thing in the two techniques . 
that you find appealing? 

Well, I haven't thought about C6 Well, I haven't thought C6: 
that completely. What comes about that cor.plet^Vy. PSI does 
to mind first is that it makes make students active learners 
students active learners rather not passive. That's why I'm 



It was fine (short and CU: 
pushing iL -our of wav) but 
I've got sontr problem*; 
with you. You had a^ked me 
to prepare .» 1 ist er 
objectives for the. next unit 
and I didn't t'.et around to 
doing it. An.l I -ot behind 
on a proptK.il Lh.it is due 
today. I giiesci I got so 
cCiught up in the at tide' 
that I didn't get around 
to ouch of nuvthin; else. 
I reailv didn't expect that 
the article would be so 
interesting. 

I remember you telling me D5: 
how interesting you found 
Kelfer's PSI approach. Is 
there-' something in the two 
techniques thai you find 
appealing? 



(Pause- thinks) You had 
acked me to prepare a list 
of object ives for tie 
next unit find 1 didn't 
get around to doing it. 1 
guess 1 got caught up In 
the article that I didn't ■/ 
get around to much of 
anything else. (Pause) I 
leally didn't expect the 
article would be so 
interesting. I can't think 
of a better way to organize 
my class. n 



I also remember you telling 
me you were really excited 
about the PSI method and 
were ready to use it. Is 
. there something in the 
two methods you find 
appealing? 



than passive learners. On the 
other hand I believe the 
structure inherent in both 
techniques really aids in 
their effect iveness. I gu^ess£ , 
what I'm saying is that It's** 
the structure that's most* 
important to me, and the fact 
that learners are active or 
passive is less a concern. 
Further, the litera'ture 
reports that students enjoy 
both approaches and I belicvi* 
the affective domain is quite 
important. 



ready to use PSI. Oh, yeah, 
that reminds r.e last week I 
had a really interesting 
question in cfass. A student^ 
askei about discipline in 
'the class roon and how it 
relates to student/ teacher 
rapport. We had quite a 
discussion on the issue 
and brought out some 
interesting points. Uh, what 
was I talking about a second 
ayn? Ko-Ho-I.o- , You know 
what's really relevant to 
me is the structure inherent 
in both techniques that lead 

me to then Yeaii, new it's 

clear to me. 



(Pause, somewhat confused) 
Oh. I forgot about the PSI 
stuff. I guess I really 
haven't thought about it. 
Jty, (Long pause - nervous 
movement* in chair ) (Pause)- 
( (Mumbling) - active... 
Well, passive. . «»:i f oh 
yeah, last week T had a 
reallY interesting question 
in clasti. A student asked 
about the discipline in 
, the classroom and how it 
relates to teacher /student 
rapport. We had quite a 
discussion on the issue and 
brought up bome inrert sting 
points. (Pause) W,.:;t wa* 
1 talking about a second 
ago? (Pa-jse, thin! in/.) 

D7: You were just trying to 
decide what it was that 
you like about the audio- 
(cut off) 

C8: Of, yeah, I know. (Pause) 
You know what's really 
relevant. to me is the 
structure inherent in both 
techniques that leads me to 



Figure -2. 



Four scenarios with clients of diffcrrnt styles. 
(Coscsrclll, Stoncwater k Shrotk, 1979, p. 9) 
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An example of these processes in an educational setting has been 
provided by Coscarelli, Stonewater and Shrock (1979) and is shown in Figure 2. 
Other , classification schemes abound, many appear related to the scheme "proposed 
by Johnson (1978), wh\ch is clearly influenced by Jungian psychology. Some 
examples being the cognitive styles of managers McKenney and Keen (1974) ; 
Rotter's internal/external locus of control (1966) and Witkin' s "field dependence/ 
field independence construct (1962). Ausburn and Ausburn (1978) have discussed 
the., application of cognitive style in the design of learning materials but there 
3re gaps in our knowledge for the effects of cognitive styles in the designers. 

Consulting Modes * 

The success of any consulting relationship is dependent on the 
assumptions of both client and consultant. These assumptions can focus upon the 
n product to be developed or the process by which the product is developed. In 
this discussion, I will rely heavily upon the classification schem.e proposed by 
Kurpius and Brubaker (1976) in their discussion of psychoeducational consultation. 
Davies (1973) iq> proposing a theory of advice^ Wergin , Mason & Munson (1976) in" 
faculty development and Schein (1969) in process consultation have described 
similar schemes. 

The four modes of consultation Kurpius and Brubaker (1976) proposed: 
provision prescription, collaborating and mediating^, are not mutually exclusive 
modes of operation; they depend upon the assumptions of client and consultant. 

Provision Mode . c 

This mode is commonly used when the client is confronted with a problem 
for which specialized equipment or skills are required. These* are provided by 
the consultant. This is more a dyadic, shopkeeper mode and not truly 
consultation. The academic staff member may contact the media services branch 
for colour slide photography or some redrawn graphics". This request is passed 
to the appropriate skilled staff for completion. This mode is heavily product- 
oriented, very oft fen the ^academic has made up his or her mind about the best 
solution to the problem and has gone to purchase the help or materials. Often a 
client might contact an instructional designer it* another mode and after discuss- 
ion it is decided that the provision model is appropriate. For* example, a request 
for some film sequences on the flow of smoke from chimneys is 'discovered to be a 
request for scientific material for 'analysis and not a request for a teaching 
/program on smoke patterns'. A cinematbgrapher is provided for some days and the 
client retires happily to Ifis projector to analyse the materials in slow motion. - 

This example highlights some of the assumptions embodied in the provision , 
mode. First, it is v assumed that the client has correctly identified the problem 
and objectively identified the appropriate solution. Second, the client must have 
correctly identified the consultant's capabilities to help solve the problem; the 
responsibility of the consultant is to provide the 'goods 1 . Third, there is no 
guarantee that the client will like or use the product generated. A major 
surprise for the spontaneous client is the' cost of his great epic television 
program or the cost of providing each student with their own set of slides. In 
"summary, if the problem is clearly diagnosed by the client the provision mode 
can be most efficient. If the problem is complete or the exact help needed is 
unclear then another mode should.be adopt'ed. 
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In this mode, also referred to as the doctor-patient mode, the client 
recognizes a problem but asks the instructional designer to diagnose and suggest 
a remedy^ In this mode the responsibility for project management and the 
effectiveness of prescriptions is clearly with the instructional designer. This 
role for the designer is faught with traps for as, Schein (1978) points out, the 
mode assume^: 

1. That the client has correctly interpreted the % 
symptoms and the sick "area. 11 

2. .That the patierit can trust the diagnostic information 

that 'is provided by r the consultant. 

3. ' That the "sick 11 person or groups will reveal the 

correct information necessary to arrive at a* diagnosis 
and cure i.e., will trust the doctor . enough to "level" 
with him or her. ■ % 

4. That the v client has thought through the consequences, 
i.e., is willing to accept and implement whatever 

* prescription is given. 

5. That the patient/client will be able to remain 
healthy after the doctor/consultant leaves. 

(Schein, 1978, p. 342) •* 

Kurpius (1978) also asks if adjustments in the prescription are 
required will they be requested by the client. In any environment where the 
instructional designer or ^valuator prescribes a strategy that the client tries 
and finds disasterous, rarely does the client return with the feedback for 
another attempt at the problem. One client approached me with a request to make 
ten videotape programs of a retiring staff member. Without questionning his 
assumptions or the background behind the request, I proceeded to agree with his 
request by costing out the project. After reaching the sum of $3,500 he turned 
a little pale and left hurriedly for another appointment. We didn't make the 
programs, I had failed to find a creative practical alternative. 

Many instructional designers by virtue of their specialist training 
operate in the prescriptive mode while many clients would, reasonably enough, 
prefer the provision mode. The shortcomings of these modes have suggested more 
process-qriented approaches, which rely on greater congruence in the 
expectations of client and instructional designer. 

Collaboration Mode 

a The essence of this mode is that the client is inyolved in the 
diagnosis of the problem and the generation of the solution. The instructional 
designer works with the client, who still owns and controls any changes in the 
project, to: 

perceive, understand and act upon process events which occur 
in the client environment (Schein, 1969, p. 9) 

and for instructional design this process is 

directed towards the achievement of some mutually agreed and 
valued instructional result in accord with the organization's 
missidn. (Davies, 1973 t p. 7) 
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The collaboration mode is essentially dynamic with an interplay 
between client style, instructional designer style and a series of decisions 
reached by agreement. The decision can be made about products produced or the 
roles played by cjient and instructional^designer . The effectiveness of this * 
process is determined .by the similarity of approach to the problem by the client 
and instructional designer. There is some evidence to suggest they should be as 
matched as possible (Mendel.sohn, 1966). In order to of f er* a range of matching 
styles instructional designers from different disciplines should be employed by 
c.entral agencies. 

■ # . 
The importance of this mode is based on several well established 



assumptions : 



1. People need positive reinforcement to remember 
that even though what tl\ey are doing isn't solving 
a given problem, that does not indicate they are 

* inadequate people. 

2. Sometimes professionals don't know what is wrong but 
have the capacity, with special help, to define and 

, solve most work-related problems. 

3. Most people become more effective in the future if 
they participate in defining and selecting an 
appropriate solution for solving a problem in the 
present. 0 

A. Collaboration, while sometimes conflict producing, 
tends to build lasting trust and respect among 
professionals . „ 

5. Collaboration also demonstrates equal power, 
authority, and status. Consultants are not- 

• bettef or more expert. They merely have different 
roles. „ ' 

6. Latent problem solving capabilities are developed 
in clients. 

) ' „ ' 

7. Problems once solved are more likely to remain solved. 
(Kurpius, 1978, p. 336) 

In their experience model Wergin et al (1976) found that consultants 
working in this mode*" were more likely to accurately assess client needs, as the 
relationship, was open and trusting. Also they found greater give-and-take was 
possible in this environment, with the academic being more open to suggestions 
about improvements in teaching strategies or the presentation of subject matter. 

Mediation Mode « » 

This lafet is different from the preceding modes in that it is undertaken 
with a greater degree of risk. In mediation mode, the instructional designer is 
often working in a group environment with a number of academics from different 
departments whp are co-operating to prepare materials for special courses. Each 
academic is independently preparing or teaching their section of the program. 
The instructional designer in this mode often acts as an interventionist 
entering into M an ongoing system of relationship tfo come between or among persons, 
groups or objects for the purpose of helping them M (Argyris, 1970, p. 15). 
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Instructional designers sometimexf ind themselves working in this mode 
on multidisciplinary projects. For example, to design a simulation package 
of the -family court structure and operation might involve co-operation from 
social worfc and law departments and practising members of the family court; or 
on a larger scale the evaluation or curriculum redesign of a complete Medical 
course might involve the designer and evaluator in resolving conflicts between 
individual departments. » 

- At the present very few agencies adopt the mediation mode on "the grand 
scale. It requires, a degree of institutional support for the work, and the" 
respect and agreement of all the parties involved. The consultant may coordinate 
the work of other professionals in a situation where he has-little or no 
authority. To increase the effectiveness of this approach Argyris (1970 p. 21) 
has suggested that "the interventionist's primary tasks are to generate valid 
information, to help the client system make informed and responsible choices, 
and to* develop internal commitment to these choices." He emphasizes that 
change is not one of the primary tasks. However, it may be a choice made by the 
client if that is deemed appropriate on the basis of 0 the information gathered. 
As so many changes can occur from client/designer relationships, it is important 
to use criteria that will be useful in the 16ng> term. Many effects of • 
instructional innovation influence' the organization and it is only after the 
organization has accommodated/ these changes that the final effect can be 
evaluated, ' 

.■j 

i 

Phases in the Development of Relationships 

«. — . 

In the previous sections, client style and consulting modes have been 
examined. The discussion now/turns to the management of these variables and the 
client/instructional designer relationship over time. The phases in this, 
development parallel a series of tasks that are commonly accepted as part of the 
instructional design process. The phases in the development of a relationship 
can be grouped under four headings: creating the relationship, identifying 
expectations and goals, managing the on-going relationship and concluding the 
relationship. 

Creating the relationship 

Most relationships begin with a client dropping by and requesting some 
advice abour a problem. From^ these simple beginnings, the designer must 
determine wh/ the approach has been made and, whatever the reason, the designer 
must be encouraging and attentive without committing the relationship to any 
one course of action. Most discussion should be deferred to a. formal exploratory 
meeting, although it is often helpful to demonstrate some examples of 
instructional materials that might be produced* 

The next important* step in creating the relationship is to participate 
in an exploratory meeting with the client to search out what the project is 
likely to be about, whether the instructional designer or evaluator can be of 
assistance and what action needs to be taken. There are other considerations 
at this meeting that are more' part of the instructional designer's private 
agenda: 'who will the designer be immediately working with, what is the political 
situation with the client s'yStem, what personal rewards are likely to come from 
this project. Davies (1973) suggests that discussion at the intial meeting* 
should j^nclude a discussion of rewards for clients and designers. Often the 
final materials bear the names of the collaborators with the designer included 
as .a co-author. The production of printed materials is academically preferable & 
but the weight placed upon them is largely determined by academic promotion 
policy. 
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At this /exploratory stage, it Is~wXse to inciuar not only the client, but 
one or two members of the client's system especially departmental ^airmen and 
influential senipr staff. 'However, thesi* members of the system shcftild be 
generally committed to the project and not skeptical about the project's outcomes. 
It is at this stage the consultation mode can be demonstrated, if the clionts are 
negative the designer can', if careless, slip into his shopkeeper or provision mode. 
The essence of th,is meeting" is to confirm the collaboration. The final outcome 
of a successful exploratory meeting should be a resource. committment of client 
time and finances for the project. 1 

Diamond (1975) suggests some .basic pitfalls to avoid:- 

1. Projects where the academic expertise is lacking. 

2. Departments or schools that are in the process of changing 
administrators. 

3/ Projects that involve only one faculty member. 
s 4. Projects where what is expected is unrealistic in terms of 

time and existing resources. 
5. Projects which do. not have a strong support base in the department 

in which they are unde taken. 

(Diamond et al. 1975, p. 35-36) 

Identifying expectaftons and goals " # 

Once committment to the project has been obtained, it becomes necessary 
to define goals and sub-goals. This process usually invloves the initial 
planning of structure and consultation with the client system for agreement to 
the line and style adopted. It is a negotiating^ phase ' in which objectives are 
stated (if that approach is adopted), or content sequences and structure are 
outlined. * g - 

A formal contract is finally reached with descriptions of what is to be 
done, how much time each member will devote to the project, the broad method 
of approach and what criteria will be used to conclude the relationship. At this 
point the client and designer must establish^TiT'bpen relationship with each 
accapting duties and responsibilities. If it happens th#t the relationship 
has not developed, it might be retarding the progress of the project. If the 
agency has a number of instructional designers on staff, a change of designer may 
help. Some clients have been grateful for suggested staff changes especially when 
their cognitive styles have been at loggerheads. 

Mai ntain ing the on-going relationship * 

Once the relationship has been established "9 cycle of data-gathering, 
analysis, decision-making and action begins. During the analysis, it is easy 
to feel th&t something is happening and the relationship between designer and 
client becomes cloVe and understanding. As the analysis proceeds, additional 
problems may be uncovered, these are integrated into the project. Eventually 
decision's must be madk among alternatives. The Client makes these 'decisions, 
although the process isNkeenly supported by the 'designer . Often time constraints 
,and other activities prevent the making of deadlines. While realizing the human 
problems, it is possible t<^ provide' Vime saving al-ternatives that keep the project 
alive without forcing the client to increase the time spent. 

One approach many designers have used successfully is the employment 
of a graduate student to write part of the materials. This is corrected or 
modified by the client and then trialled with a group of students. At Melbourne 
University, a computer simulation, as part of a policy unit was produced in this 
fashion. Another successful approach Ws been to obtain commitment by the 
department to allow time for the academic staff member to work in the central 
agency for a short period. Faster progress on a complex project was achieved 
in a trial of this approach at Melbourne, although cQmpeting demands made the 
three month period effectively two months. \ 
28 



' Other approaches that have maintained interest are the use of advanced 
technology. For example, our technical staff developed a time coding device 
for videotape which enables a, copy of the material shot to be provided for 
the client. There are number & on the screen indicating time elapsed in hours, 
minutes, seconds and frames, the client* simply has to note down the numbers at 
the beginning and end of each sequence and a rougfo .version of the program can 
be produced. After entering these numbers in a micro-computer, the* material * 
is edited automatically. The complexity and time required to produce a final 
version have been reduced so markedly that? clients can move more* quickly to the 
next section 'of their proifect. 

Have lock (1973,Pp55-56) has provided a series of dimensions which 
summarize good relationships in this pha'sje^ These relationships depend 
upon: * 

1. Reciprocity (sharing information, diagnosis'; etc.) 

2, Openness (w'illinghess to receive news input from each other) 
3 # Reajistic .expectations (realizing that the instructional 

designer is not a miracle worker or .that the innovation will 
solve all problems) * 

4. Expectation of reward (t;hat the result will b£ worthwhile) 

5. Structure (some definition of rtfles, working procedures and 
expected outcomes) 

' 6. Equal powei* (othei^ise the client mJdpgimply comply) 

7. Minimum threat (changes may be. ben^f its)" 

8. Confrontation of differences (talking out disagreements) 

Concl uding th e relatio nship . ' 

When the instructional materials start . rolling off the presses, the 
relationship has moved into the last phase. ' lliis may not be as sad as it sounds 
as there is always potential for re-involvement on request, and the fruits 
of the relationship: joint publications or conference papers are presented, ot**er 
spin-off projects are feegun and new projects with other st£ff encouraged by the 
project just completed". The. project should be formally evaluated.. The client 
should be encouraged to undertake the data gathering as most of the evaluation 
criteria would have been determined at the planning stages. The decision to 
reduce involvement, should be a joint one and should be implemented gradually. 
If the project fails and the client is unwilling to invest time, it is* best 
to terminate the relationship quickly and cut losses . The experience will 
hopefully be a learning situation. 

Facil itating Instructional Design Projects 

* - at * 

Not all projects have recognizable stages of development or the need* 

for professional assistance. Individual academic staff attempt ' instruct ional 

innovation without instructional imprevment agency assistance. Lawrason and 

Hedberg (1978) found that academic staff working on their own projects were * 

limited by motivation and organizational procedures^ The major complaints were: 



1. Lack of faculty interest or skills 

2. Lack of incentives and administrative support 

3. Insufficient funds 

4 . Insuf f icieh t t ime 

5. Lack of support staff or resources 

6. Low ability of students 

7. Unclear objectives 
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Instructional designers wbo can reduce (fhese problems for the individual academic 
will help the instructional innovation effort on their campus. More positively, 
instructional degighers shoyld (a) be aware of the campus political structure 
and know the 1$ey academics and administrators who can affect change in instruction^ 
(b) give priorities, to instructional design projects initiated by these key 
change agents; and accept the secondary role as "support 11 staff, collaborating 
in the instructional design process as required (Lawrason and Hedberg, 1978). - 

Organizational development can create levels of awareness that provide * 
a climate for instructional innovation (Abedor and Sachs, 1977; Porter, 1976). 
Policy makers must create an environment that supports both the personal and 
organizational needs of an innovation. This support Porter (1976) argues should 
be built into the system before promoting plans for instructional innovation. 

CP 

When faceci with great institutional problems, the focus on the 
department as a unit of change -.appears to be a reasonable strategy. The 
/readiness of the academic department for change might be gauged by: 

1. The department values teaching for promotion, pay or rewards. 

2. The department provides some (but not enough) resources for 
improving teaching. - 

3. Academic staff are receptive to instructional innovations. 

4. "-Some curriculum changes ars fermenting. . d " 

5. The departmental chairman is perceived as influential in and 
supportive of teaching improvements. 

6. The individual innovator, in such a department consults with 
his colleagues as a routine matter. 

(After Sachs, 1977, pp-14-15) . 

Conclusion . ■ 

Throughout this paper, I -have argued for consideration of client styles, 
consulting modes and developing relationships in the management of ^a process 
designed to provide better instructional alternatives. While the individual 
designer can help clients by demonstrating a range of alternatives to the 
problems they face, the designer must work in an environment not structured 
to accept change. Some pitfalls may be avoided by good decisions on project 
viability and institutional acceptance, but the next stage for the instructional 
designer's development is perhaps more proactivejl ^h:^s is liable to involve 
incursions into the area of organizational development and greater use will be 
made of mediating consulting modes. 
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Scientific enquiry In University classes 
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There appears to be agreement that teaching university science Students an /appreciation of the processes of scientific enquiry is impor- 
tant, it is also often suggested that laboratory classes should play a vital role in such teaching. 

This paper presents studies on scientific enquiry occurring in university laboratory classes;— * 

2. Results of content analysis of laboratory manuals according to the levej tmd types of scientific enquiry behaviours demanded. 

2. * ResuLts of classroom observation studies of student and staff behaviour in laboratories as relevant to scientific enquiry. , 

3. Description of the relationship between levels of scientific enquiry of laboratory manuals and classroom behaviour. 

Implications for the design of laboratory exercises are discussed. 
INTRODUCTION 



. Over #ie last fifteen years, there haive been constant expressions of 
disappointment with the results of both research and development work in the 
field of curriculum studies. The lack of Vitality has been diagnosed- as due to 
over-emphasis on theoretic and technical approaches (Pinar, 1978; Walker, 1976). 

f : 

Current opinion suggests that curriculum studies will be re-vitalized 
when more emphasis is placed bn practical and eclectic approaches, a viewpoint 
first proposed by Schwab (1969) . This' means that it is a duty of "science 
teachers to develop competence in the processes of decision and choice in curricu- 
lum practice (Schwab, 1974) . Since the^e has been little reference to Schwab's ^ 
writings in the literature on higher /education some amplification will be 
presented of the "practical" domain./ This paper presents results of a study ' 
conducted within the framework of tijie "practical" domain as delineated by Schwab 
(1969, 1971, 1973, 1974) i.e. the ^practical" in practice. 

Overall, the study focussed on the work of groups responsible for the 
planning *and revision of the laboratory work component of science courses at 
university level. Within such groups and in the published literature there 
appears to be agreement that it/ is important to teach university science students 
an appreciation of the processes of scientific enquiry (or scientific method, to 
use an older term). It is also suggested that laboratory classes should play a 
vital role in such teaching (Ausubel, "1968; Gagne, 1974; Lawson krid Renner, 1975). 
Therefore part of the study wjks concerned with the nature of scientific enquiry 
as encountered in university laboratory classes and involved: / 
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(1) * determination of the level of scientific enquiry behaviours demanded from 

stud^ja^s in the laboratory manuals provided 

(2) ^investigation of the effects of different levels of scientific enquiry in 
o laboratory manuals on the be>aviour of staff and students using the 

manuals in science laboratory classes. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF "PRACTICAL* 1 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The "practical" is "the discipline concerned with choice and action, in 
contrast with the theoretic f which is concerned with knowledge. Its metho'ds lead 
to defensible decisions, where the methods of the theoretic lead to warranted 
conclusions" .(Schwab, 1969). In the^domain of the "practical" it is expected 
that skilled curriculum workers will arrive at better choices, being able to 
optimize sets of conflicting theories and functions, contriving a balance, not 
seeking some unique maximum (Reid, 1975; Schwab, 1973)., The nature of the 
"practical" and its translation into curriculum has been further, elaborated by 
other writers (Westbury, 1972? Wick, 1972) who have given accounts of. the eclectic 
procedures by which diverse theories can be used in and for educational practice 
while maintaining both the integrity of the theories and the practical contexts 
of education. . A paper on the "practical 11 with specific reference to the 
Australian setting was published recently by Gough (1978) . 

The use of deliberation as methodology 

The development of an effective new curriculum or the successful modifi- 
cation of an existing curriculum does not follow a few clearly defined simple 
steps as many curriculum models seem ; to imply. Rather, many complex operations 
are involved, including definition and re-definition of the problems encountered 
(Hegarty, 1977)°, negotiations, debate, discussions for and against pfoposed 
solutions, weighing of alternatives and careful consideration of the anticipated 
consequences of decisions (Gough, 1978) . All of these operations are well 
described by the term "deliberation" as used by Schwab (1973). 

The selection of members of curriculum review groups 

Schwab (1973) argued that successful curriculum deliberation demands 
involvement of persons representing five bodies of knowledge and experience: the 
subject matter, the learners, the milieux (environments) , the teachers and the 
process of curriculum making. Curriculum review groups constituted according 
to these criteria have been reported for biology at school level (Fox, 1972) and 
microbiology at university level (Hegarty, 1977). The following account is 
extracted from the latter paper. 

For a microbiology curriculum group, at least one person would be chosen 
with a thorough working knowledge of the microbiology subject matter taught in 
the course and with a research interest in some aspect of that field. To 
represent leax*nei*8, there is a good case for including a number of students as 
well as staff members wijth many years of experience of different student groups. 
When selecting group members familiar with the milieux (environments) in which 
microbiology students find themselves, consideration is given to locating group, 
members with ah understanding of the relationship between laboratory classes, 
tutorials and lectures in the course, the relationship amongst the various 
different courses in microbiology which are available, the relationship to other 
courses a student may be taking (for example, biochemistry) and the place of 
microbiology in a student's overall programme of university study. The group 
would Contain people at £fc^ se in some or all of the various university mileux 
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mentioned. People would be sought who have perspective on the place of micro- 
biology in society, and 0 on the future careers and employment prospects of 
students who have studied the curriculum under review. 

An effort" would be* made to include a number of teachers acting as tutor/ 
demonstrators in laboratory classes as well a*s the staff member (s) taking overall 
responsibility for the course. In this way, problems may be identified con- 
cerning thd degree of . fit between the demands of the course and teachers' 
experience in microbiology and related disciplines, their attitudes and approaches 
to teaching. Finally, a group would include someone with experience in the> 
actual process of developing functional curricula. Such a person is usually to 
be found amongst staff members with experience in designing both the overall 
structure of courses and the details of teaching materials but, in addition, it 
may be an advantage to recruit educationists with special expertise in the field 
of curriculum. * o 

LEVEL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY IN LABORATORY MANUALS 

Systematic content analysis was used to determine the level of scientific 
enquiry in microbiology laboratory manuals. This is a technique for evaluating 
the potential of written materials to allow students to achieve certain goals . 
Thus, if obtaining an appreciation of the processes of scientific enquiry is an 
important goal for students, then an appropriate scheme for content analysis 
would involve checking for evidence that laboratory manuals do actually require 
students to engage in scientific enquiry, i.e. the jcontents of the manual Serves 
as a basis for inference (Holsti, 1969) . 

The scheme used for content analysis to show level of scientific enquiry 
was a modification of that published by Herron (1971) . Table 1 shows the scheme, 
together with analysis of laboratory manrials used in microbiology for final year 
students at the University of New South. Wales . The main feature of the scheme 
is the increasing degrees of openness for students to choose, the aims and methods 
of their laboratory work. At the lowest level one might find exercises which 
were simply practice in techniques or confirmatory exercises where the answer was 
already provided for students. At the highest level one finds laboratory work 
where students have freedom to determine the nature of the problem on which they 
work as well as designing materials and methods they use. 

It should be pointed out that the notion of s levels of scientific enquiry 
is value laden, having the potential for what might be called ideological 
commitment - where one assumes that higher levels are better than lower levels . 
Nonetheless, it would seem reasonable that university" students in the final year 
of their major subject should experience scientific enquiry at the higher levels. 
One might expect to support this view by using arguments grounded in the philo- 
sophy of science. But encouraging empirical support comes from research studies 
carried out at university level which showed that, as the degree of guidance in 
laboratory work decreased (and student design procedures increased), so students* 
retention of what they had learned increased (Holcomb, 1971) . 

i 

By comparison with the results of Herron's (1971) analysis of BSCS 
biology, the most important finding was that 25% of 63 set exercises, together 
with six extended projects, were at level 2A or above, a finding apparently 
congruent with the major role attributed to processes of scientific enquiry by 
many writers (Herron reported no exercises at level 2 and the majority^ 75%, at 
level 0) . « 135 
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i TABLE 1 . 

LEVEL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY IN MICROBIOLOGY LABORATORY MANUALS 

Table shows definition of levels and results of content analysis 
of 63 laboratory exercises * 



LEVEL 


AIM 


MATERIALS 


METHODS 


ANSWER 


PERCENTAGE 
OF 

EXERCISES 


0 


Given 


Given 


Given , 


Given 


33.3 


1 


Given 


Given 


Given 


Open 


38.1 


2A 


Given 


Given, whole 
or part 


Open or 
given in u 
part 


Open 


25.4 


2B 


Given 


Open 


Open 


Open 


0 


3 


Open 


Open 


\ 

Open 


Open 


0 


Unknown 


Evidence lacking 


3.2 



* excludes 6 extended projects (levels 2A and 2B) 



J 

I 
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Effects of levels of enquiry. on behaviour of students, and tutors in 



LABORATORY CLASSES 

Most of the research* involving direct observation of behaviour in science 
classrooms (reviewed by Tisher, 1972 and. Power, 1977) was influenced by a desire 
to develop a coherent theory of teaching. Disappointingly little success was 
obtained but Power's review (1977) points up ways in which research in the realm 
of • the theoretic may, become more productive in the future. Moves away from the 
realm of the theoretic to the realm of the practical are beginning. Arguments 
for the use of interaction analysis in curriculum development and curriculum 
evaluation have £een presented recently by Eggleston and Galton (1976) . 

From the review by Power (1977) of factors influencing the nature of 
Science classroom interactions, it appears that no studies have been made of 
laboratory behaviours before and after the introduction of enquiry oriented 
curriculum materials nor of the effect of curriculum materials at different levels 
of enquiry on behaviour within a single course at either school or university 
level. In the present study the behaviour of students and staff was observed 
whilst they were using microbiology laboratory manuals with exercises rated at 
low or high levels of scientific enquiry (i.e. rated as level 0 vs. level 2 or 
above in content analys is ) . Full details of the observation scheme and results 
have been published (H^garty, 1978). f 

The expectation was that as the level of enquiry of manuals increased 

from low to h igh , so certain differences in the behaviour o f s tudents and staff 

would be observed in the laboratory classroom. In practice it was found that as 
the level' of enquiry increased, there was a marked increase in the proportion of 
tutors' time spent on the development of subject matter, especially at low 
cognitive levels. To match, there was a marked increase in students' time 
spent listening to such talk. There was a slight trend towards a similar increase 
in thq proportion of students' time spent on talk at low cognitive levels. More 
importantly, there was a significant increase in time spent by students talking 
on scientific processes, most of which was accounted for by talk with fellow 
students, not tutors. Results for tuturs were quite dif ferent,^.hdwfever . Time 
spent on scientific processes did increase at level 2A, but during extended 
exercises and projects at leve l 2B , the talk on scientific processes dropped below 
the -score at level 0. - 1 

One of the most noticeable effects on tutors' behaviour was an increase 
in laboratory management responsibilities - not management within the laboratory, 
which remained constant - but in management activities not at any scheduled 
location, i.e. the staff were away from the students, altogether, missing from the 
laboratory, moving around the building to preparation^areas and private research 
laboratories collecting and organizing materials for students' projects. During 
level 2B projects, the total proportion of tutors' time spent on management 
activities was 20%. Similarly, there was a marked increase in time spent by 
students on laboratory organization, about 20% at level 2B but not at lower 
levels. It would appear that as students were required to spend more time 
planning and organizing laboratory work at higher levels of scientific enquiry, 
less time was taken for using laboratory techniques, making observations and 
taking measurements • 

DISCUSSION \ 

This paper has presented results of a study .directed towards improving 
the repertoire of information available to curriculum deliberation groups. In a 
sense then its value should be .judged in terms of its relevance to the curricu- 
lum groups responsible for the microbiology courses investigated. Before one 
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could be confident of generalizing further , what is needed is a large body of 
reports on the information used by curriculum groups, and on the judgements 
resulting from the deliberations of the groups. Only then will we have the 
grounds for testing our views on what constitutes better and worse in the art of 
deliberation on science curricula (Schwab, 1975) . \ 

The study on scientific enquiry in microbiology laboratory classwork was 
conducted within the framewoid( of "the practical" (Schwab, 1969, 1973, 1975). 

? The deliberations were conducted in accord with Schwab's prescriptions. During 
early stages of the deliberations a technique for structuring group meetings was 

: used (Hegarty, 1977) in order to identify as clearly as possible all problems 
associated with the courses undertaken by final year students majoring in micro- 
biology. A more obviously deliberative mode of operation was used during later 
stages as group members progressively refined their understanding of the problems 
and moved towards debate and negotiations on possible solutions. The data 
presented in this paper were used by members of the deliberation groups during 
both early and late stages of the process. J 

Membership of the deliberation groups was al'so determined according to 
Schwab's prescriptions: care was taken to include expert representatives of the 
five bodies of experience (subject matters, learners, milieux of environments, 
teachers, currlcurm Particular effort was made to recruit present~and 

past students, to locate staff familiar with the university milieu outside* 
microbiology and to invite a number of "outside" scientists to judge the course- 
work from the viewpoint of society overall and from the viewpoint of potential 
employe rs o f graduat es fro m the microbiology course which was being reviewed. 
All participants contributed enthusiastically and the broad perspective was 
reflected in the work products of the group. 

The deliberation groups found the results of the content analysis to be 
very useful. The rationale for its use was that when enquiry oriented curricu- 
lum materials have been designed, a first, step is to check *that the materials 
reflect the designers 1 aims. Thus, content analysis of BSCS manuals was judged 
by Herron (1971) to indicate that scientific enquiry was preached by the 
curriculum designers a deal more often than it was practised. The curriculum 
group at UNSW felt that by comparison, the proportion of upper level exercises 
was encouraging but that action should be taken to reduce the figure of 30% of 
set exercises at level 0 still lower. Level 0 exercises presented a problem. * 
Practice in techniques c^n easily, be justified, though not necessarily in a final 
year course (Newman, 1978, called such practice "pre-science", initiation into 
real science), but the use of "recipes" where the answer is already well known to 
staff and students, is difficult or impossible, to justify. In terms of the 
analysis by Newman (1978), recipes are "copying" and are not science at all. 
On this basis, eight level 0 exercises were selected for revision and the results 
of a second content analysis scheme (not presented here) were available for 
guidance as to the types of enquiry behaviours which should be emphasised when 
replacement exercises were being developed. After revision, the eight exercises 
were expanded to nine, one at level 0, seven at level 1 and one at level 2. 
The lack of level' 3 exercises was also regarded as cause for concern and two new 
exercises were designed at level 3 (i.e. freedom for students to determine the 
problem to be investigated). However these were restricted to library assignments, 

Examining the findings of the classroom observation study, the 
deliberation groups found some of the results worthy of lengthy debate, whilst 
others were disregarded. An aim of introducing enquiry-oriented curricula is 
to encourage an increase in behaviours' congruent with scientific enquiry 

(Eggleston and Galton, 1976) and it is often assumed desirable that such an 
increase should be manifested in the enquiry behaviour of both students and staff 

(Balzer, 1969; Eggleston and Galton, 1976). Therefore a question for debate by 
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the curriculum group was "What are the .implications of the finding that with 
increase in level of scientific enquiry , the increase in time spent by students 
talking oa scientific processes was not matched by an increase in time spent 
by tutors?" In addition, the increase in time spent by tutors on laboratory 
management activities outside the classroom and away from students during 
exercises at a high level of scientific enquiry was an -unforeseen result of 
curriculum change and was felt to be possibly undesirable. 

Evidence from interviews suggested that university tutors often sought a 
role for themselves as resource persons (especially so during classes at higher 
levels of enquiry) rather than acting as a challenger or promoter of enquiry 
behaviours. The curriculum group suggested that tutors be notified of the 
intended level of scientific enquiry of each exercise and of the types ofL ques- 
tioning or challenging which might best help students meet the goals of the 
exercises. Opportunities were canvassed for staff development programmes to 
prombte an understanding of the nature of scientific enquiry and the acquisition 
of relevant teaching skills. " , 

Enquiry related behaviours of both students and^ staff were more notice- 
able at c level 2A than at level 2B, and at level 2B the most prominent behaviours 
involved organization and management. These findings represent a challenge to 
the practice of offering project work in university science. In view of the 
expense of time and money on projects, the curriculum group debated the replace- 
ment of sothe projects with structured exercises at level 2A (which apparently 
present more opportunities for enquiry within a compressed time span) . 

The notion of investigating a problem and designing* suitable laboratory 
experiments is central to the process of scientific enquiry. Yet high student 
enrolments often present financial and organizational obstacles to the' provision 
of suitable laboratory work. Figure 1 shows an example of a structured exercise 
(level 2A) on 'antibiotic sensitivity testing. It involves planning and design by 
students in a setting where staff retain control over technical organization and 
expense by restricting the materials and glassware provided. Although the 
example involves microbiology subject matter, the idea should be applicable to 
many other science disciplines. 

The exercise was designed for students already familiar with methods of 
sensitivity testing and the effects of concentrations of bacteria inoculated. 
It may appear simple but it provides students with experience in a number of the 
different components of scientific enquiry. These include: 

Predicting &s many variables as possible. 

Formulating hypotheses doncerning effects of variables. 

Pesigning experiments to test hypotheses. 

Ensuring that experiments are feasible within the limitations imposed 
(e.g. agar depth, antibiotic concentration, pre- incubation time, 
incubation tempera ture and growth conditions) . 

The question posed at the end raises the whole issue of standardization and 
control of procedures in medical diagnostic laboratories. 

t 

In conclusion it should be stressed that curriculum deliberation is a 
long and complex process and it is difficult to do justice to the process in a 
short paper. It is 'hoped that sufficient illustration has been provided for 
use by other . workers and that, with the discussion of the value of content 
analysis and classroom observation data to a curriculum group, has come a sens^ 
of the priorities which must be weighed, the compromises and tradeoffs which are 
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• r FIGURE 1: 

SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY IN A RESTRICTED LABORATORY INVESTIGATION 
(LEVEL 2A) : EXAMPLE OF A MICROBIOLOGY EXERCISE 



* ANTIBIOTIC SENSITIVITY TESTING ': FACTORS AFFECTING ZONE DIAMETERS 


Material: 


■\ ° 


(per bench) 


Culture on ^nutrient agar of; 

Standard Staphylococcus aureus sensitive to 
penicillin 

Penicillin discs (2pg) 

♦Sterile forceps 

Sterile swabs 

Sterile petri dishes 


(per class) 


Nutrient broth 

Melted deeps of nutrient agar and sensitivity 
agar 

(Other materials may be available on request) 


Procedure: 




(a) Students at each bench should make a list of all the 

factors Which could influence the size of the zone of 
inhibition around an antibiotic disc. 


(b) Design experiments to test each of these variables. 


(c) Discuss your plans with your tutor and proceed with as 
. many as practicable. Submit your results to your tutor 
together with any cultures used as evidence. 


Questions : 




1. For which factors did you find evidence of effect on zone 
size? ' s 


2. What is the 
• procedures 


practical significance of your results for 

in a diagnostic medical microbiology laboratory? 
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involved in planning and replanning curricula. Those with responsibilities for 
science laboratory teaching will be able to assess the value of the content 
-analysis and observation techniques to their own disciplines and to assess the 
possibility of using more structure enquiry exercises (level 2A) in their 
teaching. 

A large body of such reports is t needed on the information used by 
curriculum groups and on the judgements resulting from their deliberations. Only 
in this way can our collective skills be strengthened in the use of the arts' of 
the practical v • % ■ 

» 
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Visual Analogies in higher education 



Deane W. Hutton 
Salisbury College 
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There are many diffarant mathods for classifying picturas whic h ara usad in communication. Thay can be classified according {q such 
features as: medium of transmission; use of colour; nMr of main figures or elements; amount of internal detail in figures or 
elements; and nature of background. .^ew 

An alternative method of classification is based on tha meaning perceived by the learner. Some pictures are perceived as realistic or 
iconic symbols' for the things they represent. This category includes many of the photographs, film, television and drawings used in 
education. A second category of pictures can be called aBstract or logical. This includes graphs, histograms, flow charts and Venn 
diatrams, which do not look like the things they represent, but do show relationships visually. A third category includes those pictures 
which are perceived to be analogical — the visual analogies and visual metaphors which explain an object, idea or event by depicting 
something else. o 

This paper includes an analysis of current use of visual analogies in a variety of subject areas and levels. It then describes ways in which 
visual strategies, involving analogy, can be implemented in higher education. 
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A walk through the classrooms of- oi'r Institutions of learning — from kinder- 
garten, through Years 1 to 12 in our primary and secondary schools, and on to 
the lectures, seminars and tutorials in our universities and colleges — would 
reveal some interesting similarities and differences. In many cases the 'experV 
teacher, tutor or lecturenwould be seen 'leading* a group of willing or un- 
willing students through some, chosen area of knowledge. Frequently, the students 
would be formally seated at rows of desks or tables. Two-way communication would 
often be encouraged. However, two fairly obvious differences between 4he levels 
of education would probably strike the observer as he/she walked through the 
classrooms. There tends to be an increasing emphasis on verbal communication 
Xboth oral and written) as we progress up through 16 or 17 years' of formal 
education; and a decreasing emphasis on visual means of communication (photo- 
graphs, wall charts, black-board diagrams, drawings, paintings, models, mobiles, 
etc^. 

Nobody would doubt the efficiency of words to communicate and summarize concepts, 
abstract ideas and generalizations. But one of the assumptions upon which the 
Visual Education Curriculum Project, at Salisbury College of Advanced Education, • 
1s built (Hutton, 1979) 1s the conviction that' visual and verbal coirmuni cation 
can be complementary. We believe that pictures can be as important for concept 
development in the hallowed halls of higher learning as they 1 are in grades 1 and 
2 of the primary school. Consequently, we are developing books and videotapes 
which have beeh designed for teachers and which stress the potential of the/ 
visual 1n learning, across the curriculum. Areas covered'by these materials* 
.Include drawing, photography, film, television, mental imagery and visual 
analogies. Although much of the curriculum development work has been done with 
teachers 1,n primary, and secondary schools, many of the principles and guidelines 
apply equally well in higher education. This paper discusses some of the types ^ 
of pictures that can b^e used 1n communication. 

\ Tha Visual Education Curriculum Projact Is fundad by 
\ Tha Curriculum Oavaiopmant Cantra, Canbarr*. 
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CLASSIFYING PICTURES 



There are many^ different methods for classifying pictures which are used in 
communication/ They can be classified according to such features as: medium of 
transmission;* use of colour; number of main figures or elements; amount of 
-internal detail in 'figures or elements; and nature of background. 

-An alternative. method of classification is based on the meaning perceived by the 
learner (Knowlton, 1966) ♦ Some pictures are perceived as realistic or iconic t 
symbols for the things they represent. This category includes many of the photo- 
graphs, film, television and drawings used in education. AJseconH category of 
pictures can be called abstract or logical. This includes graphs, histograms, 
flow charts and Venn diagrams, which do not look like the things they represent, 
but do- show relationships visually. A third category includes those pictures 
which. are perceived to be analogical — the visual analogies and visual metaphors 
which explain* an object, idea or event by depicting something else. Political 
cartoonists and some science reference books have long exploited this method of 
visual communication (e.g. King, 1976; Life Science Library; Petty, 1978; 
Pickering, 1978). With this method of picture classification, it is,*of course, 
possible to have three different kinds of picture of the same, real object. 

Consider, for example, a living, 
'growing, respiring yeast cell which 
is fermenting sugar to produce 
alcohol and carbon dioxide 
(See figure 1). 

The first picture is a life-like 
drawing of a yeast cell , so it is 
classified as iconic. 

A phot&graph of a yeast cell wojuld 
be classified similarly. 




Fig. 1. Iconic (or realistic) picture — 
which looks like the thing it represents. 



•The second picture (figure 2) 
consists simply of words, squares 
and arrows — abstract symbols 
looking nothing like parts "of the 
functioning yeast cell . 

But it probably does convey mean- 
ing to you about yeast. It is a 
• logical picture. 



The third picture (figure 3) 
represents a yeast cell, but it 
looks like a factory. It is a 
visual analogy — in Knowl ton's 
terminology, an analogical 
picture. 







— 




— 

YEAST 





dioxide 



Fig. 2. Logical picture — which does not 
look' like an^ real thing — it is abstract. 




U.U.I 



Fig. 3. Analogical picture — whidf looks 
like 'some other real thing. 



As another example of Knowlton's system for classifying pictures, consider a 
radio. We could represent the radio by atphotograph of the complex array of 
wires, transistors, resistors; etc., that are contained within it (an iconic 
picture). Or we could represent it by a conventional circuit diagram (logical 



picture). Alternatively, we could draw a cartoon with little men running around 
with packages of energy, translating and passing on messages, turning switches 
on and off, etc., to represent the electrical components of the radio. It is 
still a picture of a radio,- but physically resembles a group of people rather 
than a radio, so it is a visual analogy. ^ 

WHICH KIND OF PICTURE IS BEST? 

Which class of picture is the best kind to use in teaching iconic, analogical 
or logical? The question cannot be considered apart from the purpose of the 
message, and the background and interests ofvthe students. 

However, in some'cases, logical and analogical pictures have a distinct 
advantage over iconic pictures. How do you draw a pictures^ an abstract idea? 
You certainly can't draw something that looks physically like an' abstract idea, 
so iconic pictures are out. But logical and analogical pictures often profide 
interesting possibilities for visually illustrating the abstract. ^ 

For example, consider the abstract concept "democracy". Is it possible to 
illustrate this concept visually with a single picture? If we restrict our r 
selves to iconic (realistic) pictures we may deci de to^sii ow many aspects of the 
complex idea "democracy" — e.g. the election process, elected representatives;,' 
houses of parliament, debates, decisions being made, legislation being implement- 
ed, Even then, we may have illustrated just a small part of the cpncept' 
"democracy". „ 

However, it may be possible to illustrate the essence of the democratic process, 
as we see it, in a single analogical picture. Perhaps we could use a picture of 
a football match, or a fowl yard, or Larry Pickering's jungle. 

Also, it might be possible to represent the democratic process with a single 
logical picture consisting of arrows and words. t 



decision 





legislation 



For a certain teaching purpose, a single logical or analogical, picture may be a 
more useful device than a whole series of iconic pictures.* Iconic pictures can 
only show instances of an abstract concept, whereas it is sometimes possible'to • 
convey the total idea with a visual analogy or block diagram^ 

MAKING VISUAL ANALOGIES" * 

There are many ways in which' visual analogies can be planned. Some teachers and 
lecturers find it easy to make them up on the spot — intuitively. Intuffefon has 
always played an important part in effective-reaching. Some teachers, with whom 
the Visual Education Curriculum Project team has been working, have reported Jthat 
Visual analogies occur to them spontaneously while planning learning activities 
or while actually teaching. Such analogies can be of great value in assisting \ 
the communication of key concepts. 

However, it is often useful to have a procedure- on hand which can*suggest visual 
analogies when inspiration fails. Several possible strategies are outlined in 
the Visual Education Curriculum Project materials. One of them will be described 
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in some detail here. It is simply intended a^a guide which describes strategies 
which have worked for some teachers when communicating concepts and ideas. 

CONCEPTS AND IDEAS AS PROCESSES 

In the case of somfc concepts and ideas, it .?*y be possible to start with a logic- 
al' picture and convert it to a visual analogy. This is particularly useful for 
ideas- which can be seen as processes or relationships. Can all ideas been viewed 
as processes or relationships? Probably not — but many of them can — and these 
are - capable of being translated into logical and analogical pictures. 

It would seem that there are just four basic types of logical pictures which can 
represent processes: 



(1) LINEAR — where one component of the idea or concept leads on to the 
next component. 

i . •' a ► 

Periodic banking of money is a real world example which could be trans- 
lated into this kind of logical picture. The succession' of monarchs in 
a kingdom is another very different example which fits the same linear 
. pattern." 



(2) DIVERGENT — wfTere a unified whole disintegrates into separate components. 




Real World abstract examples are civil war, divorce, generosity > expansion 
and analysis. * 



(3) CONVERGENT — where separate components come together to form a unity. 




Real World abstract examples are "collaboration, partnership, love, 
accumulation and synthesis. 



(4*) CYCLIC — Where one component affects another component which in turn 
affects ythe original component. 




Insurance, investment, political donations and manipulation may be" 
represented by a cyclic logical picture. p 

Many ideas are, of course, combinations of these four basic processes. Periodic 
banking of money and its subsequent investment is a linear process followed by a 
cyclic process. 




Also, th* previously mentioned concept of "democracy" may include the electoral 
process wnich is convergent, parliamentary decision-making which is basically 
linear, and implementing legislation which is divergent. 
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Obviously, there are hundreds of other combinations of the four basic processes. 
One of the most difficult th\ings about translating an abstract idea into a logic- 
al picture is deciding which\ processes are important enough to warrant visual 
representation. 



FROM LOGICAL TO ANALOGICAL PICTURES 



Once the Jfeacher has reduced ^n idea to a logical picture,, he/she is not 
^anmitted^to using that particular diagram in his/her teaching. The teacher may 
prefer to seiarch for a more familiar, more concrete or more interesting real 
world example which conforms to, the same logical pattern, and use a picture of 
this new thing to represent the original idea. In other words, he/she may search 
for a visual analogy. 

For example, a business partnership and love could each be represented by two 
small streams joining to form a river (see figure 4h All are examples of con- 
vergence, with the concrete example (river) serving to illustrate an abstract 
idea (partnership Qr love). 

Many other concrete examples could have been used. Separate bricks forming a 
whole house. Ingredients being mixed to make a cake. Pieces of jig-s^w being 
fitted together. The list is limited only by the imagination of the teacher and 
the experiences of the students. 

Similar extensions from the logical to the analogical realm could see any linear 
idea represented by a picture of a train, or by soldiers marching in a line. 

Divergent concepts could be introduced by a picture of a tree or scissors cutting 
paper of a firecracker exploding. 

And cyclic concepts could be represented by a wheel or a merr^-go-round or two 
dogs chasing each others tail (see figure 4). 
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Figure, 4. . Logical and Analogical Pictures of Abstract Ideas. 
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CONCEPTS AND IDEAS AS RELATIONSHIPS 



Many abstract concepts, in a variety of subject areas, are associated with 
relationships between components. Relationships can often be represented by two 
extremes, such as high/low, left/right, now/then, slow/fast, etc. These can be 
depicted with simple logical pictures. 



Leftfc- 



Right 



High 



fast 
slow- 



Low 



/ 

On the oiher hand, some relationships are determined by the proximity of the 
components. These can also be illustrated with logical pictures. 

/ e.g. exclusive overlapping inclusive 

OO OD ' ® 

As with: "processes", so logical pictures of "relationships" can readily be 
changed into an everyday example — thus becoming visual analogies. For example, 
exclusive sets may become separate houses with a high wall between them. > 
Similarly, overlapping sets may become children sharing a lollipop; and and J 
inclusive set may become a cat swallowing a mouse. 



\ VISUAL 



CLICHES 



Procedures for designing analogical pictures to introduce abstract ideas could 
.be criticised on the grounds that they may encourage the' use of visual cliches. 
\fhjs same simple pictures may be used repeatedly to introduce widely differing 
Abstract ideas. Is this necessarily bad? 

Verbal jdliches may not be good literature, but teachers certainly find them- use- 
ful in/oral explanation (Mooij, 1976). Things are continually described, as hard 
as> a rock, sharp as a tack, clear as crystal, old as the hills, and fresh as a 
daisy/ FamTTTafity with these verbal analogies prepare thei student's mind for 
tn^ new idea being introduced. 



Art analogy can stimulate a mental "set" in the learner. In the same way, / 
analogical pictures (and logical pictures, too) can act as signals for neytf ideas, 
Tije/ appearance of diverging arrows or an exploding firecracker on the. blackboard 
of in a textbook can say, "Watch out! An idea concerning divergence ts /coming 

. . ' A 

Visual cliches may not be good art, but they may help to improve teaching and 
learning. 
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DESIGNING PICTURES FOR TEACHING 



Most teachers would agree that both pictures and words are important in teaching 
and learning. Designing and produding realistic pictures of concrete objects in 
the real world is fairly straightforward. However, designing pictures of 
abstract ideas is a much more difficult and often neglected task. 

The strategy suggested in this paper for designing visual messages to convey 
abstract concepts has, in essence, /fdtir steps. 

1. Identify the main idea in the material to be taught. Can it be viewed 

as a process or relationship! 

2. Analyse the process into a logical picture — linear, divergent, 
convergent, cyclic, or a combination of these. 

3. Examine your mental stock of visual analogies which correspond to the 
logical picture identified. Create new visual analogies if necessary. 

4. Select one of the analogical pictures or the logical picture as a 
starting point to introduce the abstract concept. 

At first glance, this teaching strategy may appear rather prescriptive and mech- 
anistic — but really it is quite open-ended. The teacher or lecturer creates 
and selects the visual analogies. And these decisions are based on the aims and 
objectives, the teachers knowledge of the students, and an appreciation of the 
context in which the teaching and learning is taking place. 

One point worth remembering ist, that all analogies are in a sense false — whether 
used at kindergarten or at university. They use comparisons which are approx- 
imate rather than exact and they ignore the literal meaning of words and pictures. 
However, they are used in this way to provide bridges between the familiar and 
the unfamiliar. Analogies can be thought' of as .interim, but vitally important, 
aids to a more precise understanding of concepts, principles and ideas. 
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urn Evaluation in higher education: 
ion in a community 



Stephen Kemmis & Clare Hughes 

Deakin University Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra 



tn this paper a conception of evaluation is developed which depends upon the self -reflective activities of those most closely involved in 
the development and teaching of a course. The model for self -reflect ion is based upon Me critical theory of Jurgen Habermas. It invites 
participants in a course to form a self -critical community and to examine the relationship of theory and practice in the teaching of a 
course and in its substance. By making critical analyses of the way theory expresses itself in practice through organisation and of the 
ways practical problems are registered in organisation posing theoretical difficulties, it becomes possible for participants to gain a con- 
crete and authentic insight into the nature of the course as a learning experience. The model presented here focuses^upon the way 
participant understandings of a course evolve through the process of critical debate. . *~ 

The self-reflective approach to evaluation has recently been tried in the Curriculum Development Centre In Canberra, where a com- 
munity of Curriculum Developers face common problems and issues related to their work across a variety of curriculum areas. Earl^ 
experience with the model shows that too rigorous an adherence to its three foci tTheory, Organisation and Practice) tended to make 
self -reflective discussion somewhat rigid and formal; later experience has shown that it,can be adapted so that it becomes more problem 
oriented and better adapted to the* conviviality of discussion, in the paper some of these practical difficulties are discussed and recom- 
mendations about the organisation of self-reflection in critical communities^ An attempt Is also made to show how the model has been 
adapted to the unique conditions of the Curriculum Development Centre and how it may be adapted for use in wider situations. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the applicability of the approach to curriculum evaluation situations In higher education institutions. 




INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, there has been increasing interest in Curriculum 
evaluation in higher education, spurred on^ no doubt* by, the barbs of an 
accountability movement which attempts to respond to economic adversity through 
"rationalisation" of higher education provision and the promises of an emerging" 
technology of evaluation that it can provide the means by which "rationalisation" 
of — if pot \ rationality in — educational provision can be achieved. In such 
a climate, universities and colleges like the University of Illinois have 
attempted to preempt the intensification of external evaluation by getting in 
first with a systematic procedure for University "self-evaluatioji" ..2 i n such ' 
a climate, university and college higher education research units are 
increasingly called upon to carry out course evaluations and to assist 
embattled administrations in making hard choices about the "rationalisation" of 
institutional offerings. In such a climate, Paul Dressel's Handbook of Academic 
Evaluation (1976) appeared, somewhat ominously subtitled "Assessing Institutional 
Effectiveness, Student Progress, and Professional Performance for Decision 
Making in Higher Education". 3 * 

In such a climate, the oracular, the opportunistic and the officious in 
higher education research units >will find the invitation to play a- larger 
technical-managerial role in the improvement of higher education institutions 
hard to resist. 



2 The University of Illinois established a Council on Program Evaluation (COPE) 
to carry out evaluations of all departments* of the University on a five-year 
cycle, using a combination of internal review and external review mechanisms* 

3 Reviewed by the first author for the Journal of Curriculum Studies (1977 , 
9 S 91-94). 
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The^ central claims of this paper are: 



(a) most curriculum evaluation technologies now being developed are 
sufficiently narrow in scope to be sharply limited in utility; 

in consequence they may all too easily become the political tools 
of autocratic or bureaucratic administrations; 

(b) curriculum evaluation in higher education is by no means a new 
a'ctivity, and has* already developed convivial processes for course 
improvement and institutional self-regulation by critical ^ £ 
communities of, course developers and scholars; 

(c) by the systematic 'development of these convivial processes in the 
method Of critical self-reflection it is possible to achieve the 
justifiable ends of institutional and curricular improvement 
without underestimating the complexity of the intellectual and organ- 
isational tasks involved or endangering- the quality^of higher education 
by replacing academic concerns with administrative oites. 

r j 

These claims will be defended by a necessarily brief critique of current 
technologies of curriculum evaluation in higher education, by demonstrating 
that self-critical and convivial evaluation processes do indeed exist in 
contemporary curriculum practice in higher education, by outlining a perspective 

on evaluation and self-reflect* 1 " on which -is sufficient for most evaluation 
purposes in higher education, oy describing some recent experience at the 
Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, where we tested the perspective in 
practice, and by referring to some of the problems encountered with it > and 
suggesting some directions for improvement. " \ 



I CURRENT TECHNOLOGIES ' 

As the curriculum development movement of the 1960's spawned its progeny 
of evaluation methods and models, the developers of those models and methods a 
began to apply them to their own work as teachers and curriculum developers 
in universities and colleges. While few of these higher education evaluators 
regarded 'measurement of student outcomes (both affective and cognitive) as 
sufficient for course evaluation, let alone faculty or institutional evaluation, 
a considerable stress was laid upon these outcomes as indicators of success 
in course teaching (Costin, Greenough and Menges, 1971) . They may be 
relatively efficiently gathered, they are clearly relevant, and they sometimes 
suggest how the teaching of a course or the course itself- may be improved. The 
efficiency of such approaches to course evaluation, however, made the technology 
of measurement appealing as an evaluation mechanism; though limited, it made 
at least a genuflection in the direction of evaluation as an obligation upon 

teachers. \ - 

\ 

The development of instruments for course evaluation demanded a new breed 
of specialists in higher education: institutional researchers whose task was 
to provide a technology for course evaluation. Two consequences followed: 
first, evaluation came to be identified with the technology of instruments, 
and second, as the institutional researchers recognised the complexity of the 
evaluation task it became their responsibility to develop the more complex 
technologies necessary to satisfy the requirements of an expanding role . 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to see that outcomes-oriented 
approaches are severely limited. Where they focus on student attainment and 
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student attitudes, they ignore many issues of considerable importance in 
reaching an evaluation of a course (e.g. Substantive concerns, teacher 
satisfaction; resource requirements, ' the quality of the learning milieu). 

Even more important than their limitedness, however, is «the question of 
the relationships between teachers, students, administrators and evaluators 
that these arrangements created and sustained. Inevitably, they raised questions 
about control in the production and distribution of evaluative information, 
and questions about the uses to which such information was to be put (e.g. in 
decisions about promotion, course improvement, or resource allocation) . The 
independence of the evaluators could not be guaranteed by the "objectivity 11 
^of thQ&* me-thods; it also required the development of procedures for handling 
data which could stand outside the information-flows already serving decisions 
about promotion, course improvement and resource allocation. * Who were 
the evaluations for? The students, the teachers, or the administrators? 
Or perhaps all? These questions were not easily resolved, and they remain 
thorny ones. (See, for example, MacDonald, 1976, and House, 1976) 

What is at stake here is that the emergence pf a specialism of 
institutional researchers and evaluators has created a new battery of technical- 
political issues in higher education evaluation. In some senses, this makes 
the issues more tractable because they are explicit. Nevertheless, we will 
argue that self-reflective processes in evaluation are, for most purposes, 
superior to evaluation approaches which depend upon ff external ,f evaluators. « 

■ 

It is a mistake to think that the technology of outcomes evaluation 
was the only approach taken by higher education evaluators. Indeed, some Qf 
the most interesting developments of the "illuminative" approach (^arlett and 
Hamilton, 1976)- have been worked out in higher education settings. (See, for 
example, Miller and Parlett's Up to the Mark 3 a study of the examination game 
iti higher education) . But' these developments also call fo? specialist 
evaluators: "illuminative" approaches are time-consuming and dependent on the 
availability of experienced evaluation f ieldworkers . Not every course, 
department or institution can release the resources necessary for such 
evaluation studies. 



II "INFORMAL" SELF-CRITICAL APPROACHES 



In any course, department or institution, there is always a low but 
significant level of evaluative activity underway, even when it is not supported 
by "formal" evaluation studies. This activity' is the more or less systematic, 
more or less public form' of self-reflection that accompanies the design and 
teaching of any course, o'r the operation of any administrative unit in an 
institution. This ''substrate" of evaluative activity feeds the usual social 
negotiation processes of course committees and institutional management. It 
depends upoti the self-critical awareness of participants in the institution. 

Such evaluative activities are convivial, being based on "natural" processes 
of social negotiation, deliberation, justification and decision making. And 
they are^; inherently political, affecting the conditions of social life of 
those within and outside the institution. They are essentially practical, being 
concerned primarily with real courses or real administrative units within the 
institution, but they are necessarily guided by matters of principle and of 
theory as these are canalised into the organisational forms of the institution 
(for teaching, research, * public service and administration). 
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The problems with these informal mechanisms for evaluation are that they 
are often insufficiently systematic (being based on the resolution of practical 
problems that actually do arise), insufficiently comprehensive (being guided 
•by moment- to-moment, deliberation arid decision making rather than by systematic 
consideration and cross-referencing between matters of theory, organisation and 
practice), insufficiently rigorous (being based on the vagaries of discussion 
rather than explicit analysis and systematic observation), and open to abuse 
(often being unreasonably influenced by individual opinion or political 
expediency) . Nevertheless, such mechanisms are adaptive and evolutionary: 
decisions taken are open to correction in the light of experience and new forms 
of organisation of the institution's work can be created to accomplish new 
tasks. The difficulty is that they are sometimes slow to respond: beachheads 
of power may be difficult to disperse once they become institutionalised, 
suggestions for change based upon student response to a particular course 
may be hard to accommodate within forms of organisation which exist across 
the whole institution, and long-term consequences (e.g. the success of 
graduates in their careers) may be ignored by the day-to-day sel£-regulatory 
processes in the institution. 

Thq theoretical problem for evaluation is whether these informal processes 
constitute a defensible form of evaluation. Then, assuming that they are, 
the organisational problem for evaluators is how to improve them. - 

It is our view that these informal mechanisms do constitute a defensible 
form of evaluation. The characteristic that defines them 3s such is their 
self-critical quality. They certainly conform to our own definition of 
evaluation as the process 'of marshalling information and arguments which enables 
interested individuals and groups to participate more fully and more effectively 
ih' the critical debate about a program. 

The organisational problem is to find ways that these informal processes 
can be intensified to overcome the practical problems listed earlier, while 
preserving as much as possible of their practicality (and relevance) and their 
conviviality. In the next section, we develop a perspective on evaluation 
as self-reflection which may satisfy these requirements. 



Ill EVALUATION AS SELF-REFLECTION IN A CRITIGAL COMMUNITY 



The approach to evaluation we advocate here attempts, first of all, to 
overcome- the limitedness and political man ipul ability of many current approaches 
to curriculum evaluation. Secondly, it attempts to overcome the inadequacies 
of informal self-reflection listed in the last section. Thirdly, it attempts 
to capitalise on the existence and experience of self-critical groups i£ higher 
dducation institutions so that evaluation can- be more rigorous and yet remain 
under participant control. 4 



4 The approach presented here is based on the critical social science of Jurgen 

Habermas (1972,1974). It was developed in a doctoral thesis by the^first author 

(Kemmis, 1976) and worked out in procedural terms during a consultancy to the 

Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra in 1$78 (Kemmis, 1978).. It was 

implemented as a joint project by both authors at the Curriculum Development Centre, 

•and continues to be used in modified form by the second author. 
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Theory and Practice \ 

Many evaluation approaches a^e* theoretic in character (e.g. the tests and 
measurements approach, Lindvall an^l Cox, 197C; the "goal-free" approach, Scriven, 
1974; or the "objectives" approach* Tyler, 1949). That is to say, .they proceed ° 
from thecfretical aspirations (either in subject-matter or. in terms of the 
market justifiability of a program) to create an evaluation mechanism for 
determining shortfalls in a program or its performance. Other approaches are 
essentially practical (e.g. Stake 1 s ^"responsive" evaluation, 1975). That is to 
say, they proceed from the conduct of, a program and the perspectives of those 
in and around it to create an evaluation mechanism which can identify issues 
and agreements about the program as a justifiable organisation. If we take 
the aims of evaluation to be the justification of programs and their improvement 
towards more justifiable forms of organisation, then we inevitably raise question^ 
about the relations between theory and practice in a program. 

The process of evaluation, whether theory- or practice-driven, consists 
of explicating' the relations between theory and practice to show how program . 
performance rebates to aspiration, how Aspirations are justified (e.g. in 
evaluation of program goals), and how program practice is constrained by the 
opportunities and the circumstances of the settling in which the program is 
tried. 

There are precursors to this idea, fox example, Stake's (1967) 
"countenance" matrices are especially thorough-going in relating descriptive 
and judgmental data about a program; its antecedents, transactions and outcomes; " 
and logical and empirical consistencies between these elements. The "countenance" 
approach is not ordered explicitly around the relations between theory and 
practice expressed in a program (in aspiration and performance), but these 
relations are strongly implicit in the approach. Few approaches to evaluation 
are as comprehensive. 

\ 
i 

a Evaluation models which are theoretic i,n character suffer from the 
incompetences of theory: limitations of scope, abstractness, and idealism. 
Models based on practice suffer from the incompetences of the practical: the 
problems of reducing multiplex reality to communicable ideas, vulnerability" to 
circumstance, and expediency. Only by developing a model which can contain 
these contraries is it possible to avoid oversimplification from the perspective 
of principle (e.g. evaluation as a description of shortfalls between performance 
and theoretical ideals) or from the perspective of practice (e.g. rewriting 
program goals so that they can be attained und^r given circumstances) . The 
preseht approach does this-by projecting the relations of theory. to practice 
into the plane of "organisation", which is in the nature of plans for action 
guided by principles; i.e., organisation is considered as a concrete and 
enactable expression of principles which mediates between theory and practice. 

Moreover, most evaluation models are guided by a discrete .or "enclosed" 
conception of the evaluation task. It is presumed to finish with a decision 
or a judgment. They are thus limited by present aims or ideals and by present * 
donditions of operation. Theoretic evaluation approaches often attempt to 
overcome this difficulty by concerns for generalisation (beyond the conditions 
of present practice); practical' approaches by offering alternative perspectives 
on the program from which justifications or rationalisations may be synthesised. 
The present approach attempts to overcome these limitations by organising 
itself around the evaluation process (self-reflection and debate), and by 
allowing for provisionality at f#very level (theory^ organisation and practice). 
It takes an evolutionary stance, seeing thQ progrart as adjusting itself to 
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present constraints at each level, yet attempting to become more coherent 
within each level and between levels. But . the drive towards coherence is not 
merely towards self- jus tif ication narrowly conceived (in its own terms, or- far 
limited conditions) ; JL t is countered by concerns forced upon it from, outside 
its own development (the wider contexts of theoretical debate, organisational 
arrangements in Society, and practical circumstances). In short, the program 
is never isolated in its justification of its work, and justification is never 
a once-and-f or-all matter. The present approach begins from the assumptions 
that programs and their justifications are time-dependent and evolve through 
time, and that they are contextually-embedded . 



Higher education institutions already encourage the formation of critical 
communities through their research and academic teaching functions. And in every 
field, understanding evolves through the systematic testing of relations 
between theory^ and practice (e.g. in experimentation, observation, the systematic 
collection of historical records, or testing of resilience of ideas by argument). 

In every field, organisa tions exist for public examination of these theory- 
practice relations (publication of research reports, professional conferences, 
etc,). Curriculum evaluation in higher education, by encouraging the 
development of critical communities around the curriculum functions of the 
institutions, can capitalise on the familiarity of staff with these processes 
and create the conditions for reflexive development of the work. (Such 
processes are surely assumed in any argument for academic freedom.) 

The self-reflective approach 

In curriculum development and evaluation, theory, organisation and 
practice are always interrelated. A curriculum is guided by theoretical 
principles, expressed in organisations for teaching and learning, and manifested 
in practice in real settings. Different principles apply in considering a 
curriculum at each level. (These are summarised in an Appendix to this paper.) 
Theory develops by research and scientific discourse; organisation by planning 
and the flexible implementation of plans in the light of circumstance; practice 
develops in learning by doing and from mistakes. 

Organisations for curriculum express theoretical and value cQmmitments 
about social action, and are modified both in the light of developments in theory 
and in the light of practical problems in implementation or changes in circumstance, 
Theory develops partly according to its own internal principles, but also by 
being expressed in organisation and tested in practice. Practice is guided 
by theoretical principles and organisational constraints, but the point of 
theory and of organisation' is that they may control the purely circumstantial 
process of trial and error. 

Furthermore, each level has its own distinctive "real-world 11 context which 
influences it, and these influences flow on to the other levels. Theoretical 
ideas develop through discourse in critical communities of .researchers; 
organisations interact with other organisations and within wider social, 
administrative and legal frameworks; « practice is constrained by local conditions. 
Through such mechanisms, contextual concerns "seep in 11 to a curriculum-in-action . 

In considering these as part of a comprehensive evaluation enterprise, it 
„ is necessary to operate with different principles at each level. But within 
the evolutionary perspective of the approach, it is possible to say something * 
about the three levels in^ general. Problems in programs arise as problems of 
inflexibility or intransigence on the one hand, and as problems of the unbridled 
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proliferation of alternatives on the other. The first set of problems arise 
because organisation, theory or practice remain unchanged in the light of 
changed circiynstances; the second set of problems arise because of a drift towards 
incoherence, organisational instability, or uncoordinated action. 

In evolutionary terms, organisations adapt themselves at~every level by 
the generation of variants and processes of selection among variants. The 
aspiration to greater awareness creates new or variant ways of thinking, 
organising and acting; the aspiration to coherence or self-regulatory, control 
creates a tendency to suppress new ways of thinking, organising or acting. The 
self— reflective process consists in negotiating between these tendencies in 
the service of both increased awareness and increased control or coherence. This 
is achieved differently at each level. 

Organisation is 'in the nature of plans. It is expressed in strategies, 
blue-prints for., action, routine management and control operations, working 
relationships expressed as roles and links between roles, and the like. 
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since organisation is. about plans, we may think of it by analogy with law 
which evolves both at the parliamentary level and by precedent in common law 
by a more or less self-regulatory process. Taking the patliamentary aspect of 
the analogy, we may say that organisation evolves by legislation and amendment. 
New prescriptions for and proscriptions against action are enacted as laws which 
provide guidelines for action. In the light of experience, they may be .modified 
by amendment. Legislation "organises" action, and new legislation appears as a, 
phenomenon of the generation of variant forms of organisation. Experience 
exerts a selective function on these variants, and leads to amendments. In 
this sens£, legislation and amendment is a systematic evolutionary process. 
( 0 ■ ' ^ 

Theory is about ideas. It is expressed in theoretical propositions, 
statements of curriculum rationales, statements of individuals 1 understandings, 
aspirations, values and beliefs, and the like. 

Popper (1974) discusses the evolution of 

scientific knowledge in the language of "conjecture and refutation". ToulnAn 

(1972) gives. a rather less fortnalistic treatment of the evolution of knowledge, 

and one which overcomes some of the problems of seeing knowledge as evolving 

purely formally; by contrast, Toulmin dembnstrates the power of ^critical 

communities in the "evolution of knowledge. Nevertheless, Popper's phrase is 

apt, and will be retained here. New or variant ideas are conjectured by 

researchers who attempt to refute or disconfirm them through research 

programmes (whether experimental, as in science; interpretative, as in history; 

or analytic, as in philosophy). Conjecture and refutation thus appear as 

twin variation and selection processes in the evolution of theory. 
■ • 

Practice is about action. It is evident in the work itself, expressed in 

the activities and forms of life of ".participants in the w6rk. 

'At the level of practical action, variation and selection appear in the 
process of trial and error. Systematically pursued (i.e., by acjting in a 
spirit of experimentation), trial and error can become a systematic evolutionary 
process. 5 

In a "living" curriculum, these processes naturally interrelate. Self- 
reflection, as an evaluation process, is the systematic attempt to interrelate 
them. * " 

This whole set of relationships might be expressed in the following schema: 
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Figure 1: Interrelationships of Organisation, Theory and Practical Action 
in in Evolutionary framework. 



Figure 1 expresses the general outline of relationships which must be 
considered in critical self-reflection. The task of the evaluation enterprise 
is to identify these relationships, to discover problems within and between levels, 

and to stimulate the generation of potential solutions. 

&■ 

Within the schema, it can be seen that theory modifies organisation by the 
influence of conjectural principles on legislated forms 1 of organisation; 
organisation modifies theory as amendments to organisation suggest refutations 
of conjectured principles. Organisation modifies practice as legislated' forms 
of action prescribe and procribe trials in action; practice modifies organisation 
as errors or failures of action suggest amendments to legislated forms of \ 
organisation. \ 

The links between theory and practice are indirect; as has been suggested, 
they are mediated by organisation. (Theory and practice "speak different \ 
languages", as it were; organisation, whether in research or social action, 
mediates between them, making them "comprehensible" to one another). Nevertheless, 
it is as well to note the apparent relations between them: theory modifies practice 
through the apparent relation of conjectured principles to trials in action; ^ 
practice modifies theory through the apparent relation of errors or failures of \ 
action to the refutation , of conjectured principles. 5 \ 



5 A range of other considerations should be considered against the background 

^ofLihis .framework. Some are touched upon in the summary of principles appended. 

Still others, like the social thedry they imply, must be discussed in a future 



An example 
, — * — 

* In carrying out an evaluation according to the principles outlined here, 
it becomes immediately apparent^ that an enormous intellectual and analytic 
task is imposed on any critical community bold. enough to embark upon systematic 
self-reflection. What is at stake here is not the ultimate' impossibility of 
the task — it engulfs huge realms of "human knowledge and social principle — 
but the ultimate indefensibility of any alternative. In short, if evaluations 
must always be limited, then tttey should be limited and open rather than ■<* 
limited ai\d c closed. The approach denies evaluation models which would make any 
absolute or transcendental claims al>out the justifiability of programs, and 
evaluations which claim that alt justifications must be tailored to present 
circumstances (rationalisations). Jt raises questions to be {Considered, 
recognises their contextual and historical erabedjjjdnes^; , and urges those- 
involved in the reflective process to go further in their analyses and observations 
host of all, it urges those involved in a program to set out their principles, 
their plans, and their practice so that they are -available for reflection. 

Imagine a university biology course.* Just to raise some of the issues 
involved in the approach, consider the kinds of theories upon which it depends: 
theories of knowledge of the particular t$ubject>matter (e.g. evolutionary theory), 
of curriculum and pedagogy (/teaching and learning, ^ etc.) , and social theory 
(ethics, ideology, political economy). These are' all expressed in the 
organisation of the course: its processes of justification and the structure 
of arguments presented in the course; the o-ganisation of the subject-matter-to- 
*be-prefcented (in reading, lectures, practical work, etc. — the specific contents 
of the course); the arrangements made for teaching and learning- and the use of 
supporting resources (e.g. lectures, practical work, tutorials, library work, 
assignments and examinations); and the organisation of teacher-ktudent , teachers- 
teacher, student-student and ether social relationships (concerning, for example, 
notions of teachers* authority, students 1 rights, the role of administrators, 
and the like) . And these in turn may be related to specific forms of activity 
in practice: the conduct of argument and jfcstif ication in the course; the 
specific contents actually studied; the nature of lectures, practical sessions, 
and the other component parts of the pourse; and the specific .social relations 
which come to exisi: oetween specific individuals. ' ^ 

Figure 2 mentions these relationships without further explication, but 
could readily be expanded on the principles expressed in Figure 1. 

The second main claim of this paper is that reflection of this kind already 
goes on in higher education institutions as, courses are informally evaluated 
by those who participate in them in one way \r anpther, and that self-reflective 
meetings already exist where Such matters areMiscussed . The third claim of 
the paper is that these discussions could be intensified and improved by 
making these meetings more systematic: by explicating these kinds of relationships, 
observing more closely, by recording, and by acting in a spirit of experimentation. 

The task cannot bt comprehensively performed given the real constraints on 
time, social context and participation in a coarse. Using the approach, the 

.schema, and the principles it employs, however, it may b<* possible to extend 
the range of issues to be discussed in evaluating a particular program within 
the limits of time available, the social context of the course, and the people 
most directly affected by it. Ir short, the approach demonstrates what thorough 
justification would be like and invites interested parties to participate in 

'relevant discussions without closing them off through technology of .evaluation. 
It is, if you like, a plea for reasonableness^ — ^ f or "rationality as reasonableness 
to use Weir's (1976) term" — in the face of /contemporary Climate for evaluation 
based' on rationalisation (in both its economic and its intellectual senses) . 
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ORGANISATION 



1 Processes of justification, structure of 
arguments in a' course. 

2 Heading, lectures, prac-work, etc;content 
e.g. predator-prev relations,. § j9 

3 Course structure; arrangements for teaching 
^"arul learning, e.g. lectures' and tutorials 

and assignments and examinations. 

4 Teacher-s.tudent relations, etr (e.i>. * 
students' riphLs, te achers '? ju thorit v) * 




Theory of knowledge, e.g. evolutionary 
ep is temo logy . 

Theory «of subject-matter, e.g. 
evolutionary theory. 
Theories of curriculum and pedagogy 
(teaching and learnfng) 
Social theory: ethics, ideology, 
political economy. 



The rhetorical and just if ica tory form of 
a particular lecture, a practical session, 
a tutorial, an experiment, etc. 
Specific contents studied, e.g. simulation 
of predator-prey relations in a hypotheti- 
cal population. 

Specific topic ani organisation — e.g. the 
lecture on statistical models of predator- 
prev relations. 

Specific social situation, e .g . this lecturer 
lecturing to these students in this situat- 
ion. 



Figure 2: 



Some interrelations between organisation, 
imaginary biology course. 
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iv Self reflection meetings in the curriculum development centre (cdc) 



Background information on CDC 

The Curriculum Development Centre was established in 197$ to develop schboi 
curricula and school educational materials at the national level. In order to 
, perform this function the Act establishing the Centre empowered CDC to 

. . undertake research 

pub li sir "ma te r i al s 
„ collect, assess and disseminate information. , 

The professional staff of the Centre reflects these functions and consists 
of people With training and experience in educational research and evaluation, 
teaching, selected curriculum subject areas, information services (library work 
and computerised data banking), administration and educational publishing. Thus, 
there is a considerable diversity of professional abilities ani functions which 
have to be brought together in Various combinations to wotfk? on curriculum 

projects. ( 
♦ - » 

Developing common understanding of the work of the Centre, its underlying 
philosophy and concepts, methods of working (particularly the ways of working 
cooperatively**fth the education systems and, schools) and the practical problen© 
which delineate and constrain programs, is essential to effective team work 
Within the Centre. 
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The organisational arrangements for any one project are generalised 
Figure 3. As is evident from Figure 3, this structure provides the "opportunity 
for numerous meetings and widespread discussion of any aspects of a proje&t. 



Specific to the Project 



For CDC as a vhol.e 



Outside CDC 
organisation 



Institution in which project 
is located 

JL 



(For externally 
funded project) 



Management/ Steering/Advisory 
Committee, fipr Project. 

(Project Officer plus 
2-5 others) 



CDC 

Resource 
staff 



Pro jec t 
staff 



CDC Internal 
Management 
Committee 
(CDC staff) 




State Project Officers 



Task forces on curriculum 
development teams 



CDC Council (Appointed by 
Mini s ter) 



Senior Management 
Committee (Senior CDC 
staff) 



Field Services Meetings 

(Representatives of State, 
Catholic and Independent 
Schools who act as contact 
officers and meet twice 
year) 



Studv Groups'* 

(Short term group convened 
to advise CDC on priorities 
for research and development, 
in a particular area) 



Figure 3 : Organisational Structure *for a project. 



Minister (Federal 
Department of 
Education) 



Education Systems 
(State, Catholic 
and Independent) 



Theory 1 - . „ 

The proposal that CDC adopt the method ^of self-reflection for its internal 
evaluation was put forward at a general, staff meeting at the end of June, 1978, 
The central thrust of the proposal was that CDC should view itself as a • 
organisation that learns from experience and,, gradually builds up- increasing 
understanding of and competence in curriculum development processes, "Asan aid 
to deliberate fostering of the collective learning of CDC, as opposed to the 
individual learning that inevitably takes place on the job, self-reflective . 
•meetings were to be held. The discussions in the meetings would use the 
concepts of theory> organisation and practice and the interaction between these 
as the basis for analysis and assessment. The idea was to hold a series of 
meetings in CDC's program areas (the areas where developments are underway) and 
to* trace the development ,of programs over a period of time. At intervals, wider 
staff meetings would be convened to look at the main findings from individual 
discussion groups and thus foster the development of the Centre- staff as a 
organisation that learns. 



If that was the theory behind the self-reflection program, .what of its 
organisation and practice*! 
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Organisation 

The organisation was essentially simple. Three people with a background 
itf evaluation (Ed Davie, Clare Hughetf and Stephen Keranis) would offer to convene 
meetings on programs and projects at the request of other CDC staff. One of 
these people would act as chairman and in the initial experimental meetings all 
of us would participate to gain experience in the process. The chairman would 
start the meeting by describing the use of the concepts of theory, organisation 
and practice as the basis for analysis. r 

In order to keep work to a minimum, record-keeping wa£ to be quite informal. 
Each member of the group was asked to note down points which he considered 
important. All the notes were collected and filed as raw data" - no writing 
o.r typing up. Meetings could also be recorded and the tapes kept for reference. 
For future meetings, one member of the group would look at the file and summarise 
key issues as seen by the group at the time. In that way %t was hoped that on- 
going view of the development of the project could be maintained. 

Practice 

What actually happened? 

Ten meetings have now been held on the following topics: N 
Language Development Project, 
Curriculum Information Project, 
Expressive Arts Project, 
Small-scale grants , 

Mathematics education, • 
Bibliographies, 
Dissemination, 
Library services, 
' Publications, 

Core Curriculum program. 

The list appears to display an immediate weakness - no program has been 
discussed moje .than once. However, this should not be taken as indicative of 
failure. One reason for the lack of ori-going meetings about programs is 
that events move slowly and evaluation of ideas and changes in organisation and 
practice take time and reappraisal is not needed frequently. The second reason 
is the\wlde scope for discussion of projects generally. In some cases, steps 
have been taken partly as a result of the self-reflection meetings to set up 
structures within projects to continue this function; in others, existing 
structures have been better used. The accumulation of experience is taking 
place through the involvement of staff in discussion of a number of projects 
rather than through on-going analysis of one program. Continuing analysis of 
individual programs and recording of program evolution m^y come in time. 

The first three meetings were held on an experimental basis. At that 
point, about half of the members of staff had been involved in self-reflective 
meetings and continuation of the meetings was offered as service to the Centre 
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by the Studies and Inquiries sectipn. Despite favourable comments on the initial 
meetings there was a total lack of respons^ to the Invitation — a not altogether 
surprising outcome in an organisation which has had a record of being unable to 
sustain any system of staff meetings, formal or informal. 

In the light of favourable comment from participants in the initial meetings, 
we were reluctant to see a potentially good idea /lapse. We therefore looked for 
issues which seemed to be of importance to CDC ^nd the second author convened 
two more meetings, one on small scale grants and one on bibliographies. These 
two meetings/ went particularly well; partly because all the people at the 
meetings Were involved in small scale grants activities and in compiling and 
using bibliographies (though in different programs) and had not discussed the 
topics before, and partly because it was possible. for the second author, who 
chaired the meetings, to analyse fairly clearly at the start of the mee tings 
whiat the concepts of theory, organisation and practice might mean in those areas. 

The last three meetings have been at t^ne request of other members of staff, 
which represents s^ome thing of a breakthrough. It seems tjiat the discussions 
are being used „ to /spme , extent as preliminary problem solving devices in that 
staff are seeking/ to clarify their ideas and obtain the views of others in a 
non-hierarchical /situation before moving into the more formal decision-making 
structures of the Centre. Beyond that, the discussions are serving a felt need 
to exchange ideas on issues and processes common to a number of projects. 
/ 

While generally the focus has been those concerns which are under the 
control of Cent/re staff, discussions have ranged into the wider areas of the 
function of CJ)(t as a national organisation, the setting of priorities for the 
Centre and GDC/ decision-making processes. 



The theory of self-reflection i^i an evolving organisation as expounded 
earlier in this paper seems too grand arid too ambitious, to describe the 
relatively modest activities that h^ve taken place in CDC. Yet it, still seems 
essentially sound. Ideas have evolved and affected the organisation and 
practice of ^he Centre. Understanding of what we are about has been enhanced. 
The most effective meetings have b^en those in which specific aspects of 
theory, organisation and practice have been analysed or in which one level 
has' been" selected out for particular attention. Practice has shown, however, 
that there is\a need for one person, or a small group of people, to be responsible 
for the organisation of the program of self-reflective meetings. This person 
must generate Wetlrigs (and thus has t<? be in a position to identify topics 
of , general concern and interest) and respond to requests from members of staff. 
The program rieeas to be provided with impetus, arid to some extent to be driven, 
or in a busy organisation it will lapse. 
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V REFLECTIONS 

Experience with the self-tef lective approach suggests that too rigorous an 
adherence to its analytic categories (organisation, theory and practice) makes 
it cumbersome. If ^nalj'ses at each level were too detailed^ discussion became 
rigid, formal and se\lf -conscious . In order to retain the conviviality of 
discussion, it was necessary to relax its analytical strictures and allow 
discussion to rove rather more loosely around the three foci. Discussion also 
seemed to be improvedWhen the approach was introduced in such a way ks to 
encourage explorations of ideas at each level — these could be ref injbd as 
experience with the approach accumulates. 
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- Discussions also seemed to be improved when they began from organisation 
and led from there to discussions of practice and theoretical principles. On 
the whole, identifying theoretical principles and analysing theoretical questions 
remains the moat difficult analytical task. 

It is clear from the meetings held, however, that they do not provoke the 
defensive reactions usually associated with evaluation: these were disc ussions, 
often stimulating and insightful ones, between communities of individuals who 
were concerned with the improvement of programs of common interest and with 
their justif icatioft. But because the conversations were among constructively 
critical colleagues, they were often penetrating, 

A major problem is that the meetings have not yet generated well-articulated 
justifications across the analytic categories. It is perhaps too early to 
expect that. But the records actually collected, while they are suggestive, are 
by no meaus adequate. The approach begins by asserting the value of discussion 
and debate; at worst, it may end in a talking-shop. But here, too, there is 
room at least for hope: participants have felt better prepared after self- 
reflective meetings to justify their programs publicly (e.g. to meetings of 
the CDC Council), and there is some evidence that they have influenced project or 
program documents « This is encouraging, because the approach is predicated on 
the idea that justification of a program is not a once-and-for-all matter, and 
that it develops along with the program itself. 

Higher education institutions already engage in self-reflective activities 
of the kind envisaged by the approach. It is unlikely that course-based 
self-reflection would be. very much more rigorous than was the case for CDC. 
It might be possible, however, to improve the rigour of discussion at the 
theoretical level -- indeed, higher educationists are often acutely aware of 
theoretical issues (as, for example, in debates over students' rights, the 
structure of knowledge in disciplines, and the proper pedagogy in courses) . 
Whether these concerns can be interrelated, or whether they can be related to 
organisation and purely practical considerations remains to be seen. 

On the one hand, constraints of time and interest in self-reflection seem 
to suggest that the approach, as outlined here, is too comprehensive and too 
analytically-detailed to be practical; on the other, it is clear that the 
theory and organisation of self-reflection will need to be still further 
explicated. It is our hope that it can be modified in the light of its own 
principles, and more effective forms for the organisation of self-reflection 
discovered. It s perspective offers a coherent approach to analysis of 
theoretical issues at stake in a given curriculum, and a way of generating and 
synthesising observations of its practice. It may thus contribute to the 
process of critical debate about programs among participants in the communities 
of interest they create. ^ 
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APPENDIX : SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES FOR SELF-REFLECTION 



The principles in general 



Aim 



Problem-Sources : 



Method: 



Criteria: 



Content: 



Context: 



Improvement: living with .greater awareness and greater 
self —control. (Assumptions of autonomy and responsibility 
of individuals, free commitment to joint action by fair 
negotiation between participants and consensus about the 
negotiation processes.) 

Intransigence/inflexibility (stability in the face of 
changed circumstances); unbridled proliferation of 
alternatives in relatively stable or benign circumstances. 

. The dialectic; acting in a spirit of experimentation by 
thinking critically about real problems (concrete 
negation); generating solutions within the limits of ? 
individual ability, the capacity of the organisation, 
and the limits of understanding, and trying them out 
with an eye to their implications within and across levels. 

Critical awareness and democratic control. 

The work of the institution conceptualised as an evolving org- 
anisation which takes seriously its commitments in organising 
work, developing sound theory/rationale and developing 
sensible practice. 

Democratic society, critical communities, communities 
Of self-interest. 



B. ^ Organisation 



Aim: 



Problem-Sources : 



Method 



Improvement of organisation by making it more authentic 
and more appropriate. 

Intransigence of present forms of organisation; inflexibility; 
proliferation of new ways of working when procedures are 
already available; problems of diminished sense of 
participants 1 control. 

Legislation and amendment; forward planning and flexible 
implementation in the light of principles and circumstances. 
The method is concretely developed in : 

(a) description of present organisational structures, 

(b) identification of problems in organisation itself 
arid in relation to theory /rationale and practice, and 

(c) generation of potential solutions and testing them 
within organisation and in relation to theory/ 
rationale and practice (acting in a spirit of 
experimentation) . 



Criteria: 
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Authentic insights in the organisation of enlightenment, 
authentic consensus about the organisation of the work. 
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Content: 



Context: 



Strategies, work-plans, blueprints' for action, routine 
management and control operations, working relationships 
and structural arrangements (e.g. in organisational 
charts) , .etc. 

Content of institutions, laws, regulatory procedures. 



C. theory/ rationale 



Aim: 



Problem-Sour ceff: 



^Improvement of theory/rationale through increased internal 
and external consistency; increased intellectual control 
over the work. 

Intransigence of present theory/rationale; blind commitment 
of theories, values; proliferation of theoretical statements 
or commonsense understandings Without systematisation; 
incoherence; romanticism; abstraction; irrelevance.* 



Method: 



.Conjecture and refutation; argument and research, 
method is concretely developed .in: 



The 



(a) 
(b) 



(c) 



formulation and expression of theory/rationale, 
forraulatiofi and consideration of issues through 
analysis, research and relationships with organisation 
and practice, and 

generation of potential solutions to problems testing 
them within theory/r&tionale (internal consistency 
and in relation to organisation and practice (external 
consistency) • 



Criterion: 



True statements (justified true., belief reached through 
scientific discourse) ...... 



Content: 



Theoretical, propositions; statements of rationale; 
statements of participants 1 understandings, aspirations and 
values. 



Context: 



Context of theory, scientific discourses, debate, 
justification and negation among critical communities. 



Practice 



Aim: 



Improvement of practice through better adaptation to 
working conditions and contexts of action; adaptation to 
theory/rationale, and organisation; acting with greater 
wisdom and prudence; adaptation to the purposes of 
participants and achieving free commitment to the work. 



Pr oblem-Sour ces : 



Intransigence and conservatism of present practice; 
undisciplined proliferation of alternative ways of 
working (without regard for* the coherence of the work) ; 
tendencies to act arbitrarily, purely opportunistically, 
or purely reactively. s 
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Method: 



Trial and error; learning by doing and learning from 
mistakes. The method is concretely developed in: 



(a) 
(b) 



■(c) 



recounting and reviewing activities, 
identification of problems* failures, mistakes, 
bath within practice and in relation to theory/ 
rationale and organisation, and 
generation of potential solutions and testing 
them in practice (internal 'coherence) and in 
relation to organisation and theory/rationale . 
(external coherence). a 



Criterion: 
Content: 

Context: 



Prudent decisions. 



Action: the work itself; forms of life and activities o 
participants?. 

Circumstances and opportunities presented by particular 
situations. 
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Self selecting mature age students 



Allan Pitman 
Deakin University 



The use of a printed- Counselling Package as tha principal mode of Information supply to prospective mature age, of f-campus studants 
Is investigated. Applicants self-select In an open entry scheme in which offers of University places are made in strict order of receipt 
of application. No screening tests are conducted by the institution, but counselling is available. The decision-making rests with the 
prospective student, and not with the Institution. 

A profile, of the background characteristics of applicants and the role in their decisions played by the counselling materials provided is 
given. An analysis of that Information seen as important by applicants and possibilities for acting'on this information completes the 
paper. * 



Deakin University was established in 1977 with the express 
responsibility to involve itself with the provision of University programs 
of study for remote students. In the two years since, the University has 
developed courses leading to Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Arts (Education) 
and Bachelor -of Education degrees. A system of study centres has been 
established throughout Victoria, and material is prepared in printed Study 
Guides, Books of Readings, audio cassettes and videotape. 

t * 

Open campus students in the Bachelor of Arts in Humanities and in 
Social Science may enter with normal matriculation qualifications or through 
an open entry scheme available to mature acre students. 

« 

To be eligible for admission under the 'mature age provisions', students 
must be 2X years of age or older, with no previous tertiary qualifications 
and have not attempted, full time,^the Higher School Certificate within the 
preceding three years. a . 

The method of entry o£ students admitted undeif the Mature Age Program 
is unusual in that the ^election procedure is shifted from being the 
responsibility of the University to being that of the prospective student. 
It has been the policy of the institution to* use this program to initiate an 
open entry scheme* Consequently, offers of enrolment are made on a "first 
enquiry, first offer" basis. 

c Advertisements 'offering' mature age entry are placed in newspapers and 
weekly macaiines in May. Each request for information received is answered 
with the Booklet H A Guide to Open Campus Programs". The 28 page Guide contains 
factual information about the University, structural arrangements for the 
University's open campus operation, degree programs of fered, information about 
specific courses offered by the various schools, and information regarding 
application procedures. All prospective students are sent this material, which 
contains the procedures and requirements for entry by normal means, with 
advanced standing, or through the Mature Age Entry Scheme. The closing date 
for "the receipt of the mature age applications is 31 August. 
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An, qfficial application form is enclosed. Applicants must list courses 



for which enrolment is sought in order of preference. 

Applicants are advised in the Guide (page 24) that: 

* ■ » 

"Applications willAe reviewed early in September and offers of enrolment 
made py 21 September. Accompanying the offer will be a Counselling 
Package designed to help students wanting to return to formal study to: 

a clarify that decision 

b confirm 6hat« Deakin University is t^he institution in which they want 
to enroll 

c 

Also this .Counselling Package will: 

a introduce prospective students to off campus studies and the 
resources available to help 

b provide some initial information on study techniques. 

Mature age applicants will be asked -to work throuah this Counsellina 
Packaae and then notifv the Universitv if thev wish to continue with the 
enrolment offer. When this is done an enrolment form and appropriate 
information will be provided. . 

The closing date for enrolments will be 30 November, 1978. 

Usually an off campus student enrols for a part time load which is 
anywhere ffom one to five semester units. The number of courses this 
represents will vary according to the unit value of courses. For those 
enrolling for the first time we recommend a load of two semester units 
for the year. Experience indicates that adaption to study at University 
with the distinct needs of off campus study takes time and therefore it is 
best to avoid taking too great a load initially." 

The Counselling Package has been written for use* by mature age applicants. 
It is distributed to all applicants for open campus enrolment, but the present 
study is limited to its use by the mature age applicants as described above. 

The Package is a 25 page loose leaf document presented in a glossy cover 
•and contained in a heavy duty plastic envelope. It consists of three parts: 

1. The Personal Touch (pages 3 - 13) 

This part contains information about pre -enrolment weekenu workshops, 
reasons for students discontinuing courses, information on how to use the 
package, brief enrolment information, comments from stuients who are presently 
on course, names and telephone numbers of staff providing services, hot line 
number, addresses of study centres and some background information about staff 
directly involved in servicing the open campus operation. 

2. Making Your Decision to Enrol in an Off Campus Course (pages 14 - 18) 

The content here is directed toward encouraging prospective applicants to 
align th -ir requirements and expectations of courses wich those of the courses 
being offered. It is the intent of this part to enable those for whom the 
offered courses are not appropriate to recognise this themselves, and re- 
direct their interest to more appropriate institutions and/or modes of study. 1 
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3. Study Techniques (pages. 19 - 25) 

c 

Information* ranges across finding time and a place to study, the SQ3R 
reading formula and advice on reading techniques and hints on essay writing. 
A list of references to books about study methods, reading and library usage 
completes the package. 

After reading through the Package, applicants must return a postcard 
accepting the offer of a place in a particular named course and requesting 
enrolment papers, or rejecting the offer. The deadline for enrolment is 
30 December. * 

It should be noted that the above procedure demands four acts of 
commitment by applicants over the period leading to enrolment: enquiry, 
application for enrolment, request for enrolment papers and actual enrol- 
ment. This has been deliberate, and the timing has been spaced to enable 
each step to be made in the knowledge of more information about aspects of 
the requirements and demands of embarking on open campus study. 

t'rocedure ' 



The evaluation of this mode of entry was initiated in May 1978, when 
a post hoc study of the first Counselling Package was undertaken. All 211 
students enrolled under the Mature Age provisions were posted a questionnaire 
with stamped reply envelope. Reworded questionnaires were sent to the 22 who 
formally deferred and to the 76 who formally rejected the offer of enrolment. 
Responses were received in time for analysis from 100 enrolled, 9 deferred _ 
students and £0 who refused the offer. The time available was short, as 
the 1979 Counselling Package had a July printing deadline. 

The main phase of the ^valuation was set in motion in September 1978, 
and directed its attention to 'that cohort offered mature age entry /or 1979. 
Two groups of applicants were interviewed in the weeks immediately prior to 
the posting of offers of enrolment and the Counselling Package. One group 
of 35, was resident in North East Victoria, in the regiop bounded bv 
Wangaratta, Kyabram and Albury. The other was in Canberra, a source of an 
unusually large number of applicants from one occupational group in the 
Commonwealth Public Service. 

Information gained from these interviews was used in the design of the 
questionnaire which was posted to applicants in the week ^following the despatch 
of the Counselling Package. Demographic information sought was residential 
address, previous highest schooling, occupation and age. Motivation for 
enquiring was also requested. Evaluation of the package was obtained by asking 
for identification of the most useful and least useful parts, whether a pre- 
enrolment workshop was attended and if same was useful, „ if the Counselling 
Package helped in the decision to 'accept or refuse the enrolment offer, a 
page by page assessment of the usefulness of content, and suggestions for 
improvement of the Package. 

o 

A reminder letter and questionnaire was posted in late November, and 
replies received until the end of December were included in the analysis. Of 
the original 448 questionnaires distributed, replies were received from 231 
prior to, and 111 after the reminder letter. Nine were returned by postal, 
service. 
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In the second week' of February a. second questionnaire-was sent to 
respondents who had accepted the offer of enrolment. This was sent out con- 
currentlywith the first mailing of course material,, and was partly ajfi attempt 
to gauge reaction to its receipt. This form sought to determine whether the j 
Counselling Package had been used since 1 January, and whether the required 
information was contained; student anticipations regarding coarse content, 
level of difficulty and work load. Information needed but not provided by the 
University, anticipated changes to way of life anc} likely difficulties were 
also surveyed. Of the 307 sent out, 170 were received in time for inclusion 
in the analysis, and seven were returned as indeliverable.. 

| - • 

| There was throughout the study a conscious attempt to avoid imposing 
assumtions with regard to the anticipated responses of applicants. As a 
consequence all questions were open ended, and in some cases slightly 
ambiguous. For example, the question "Why did you enquire about taking an 
Off Campus Course?" is open to responses ranging from motivation to practical 
constraints of respondents. The relative perceived strengths of the reasons 
for making enquiry should provide some guide for later study. 

Results and Discussion: 

1. The Preliminary Study : 1978 Cohort. 

The focus of the preliminary study was of necessity directed to problems 
actually encountered and the ways in which the Counselling Package might be 
modified to avoid encountered difficulties which students had experienced. 
The return of 48% in this study was low, and it was not assumed that the 
sample was necessarily a reflection of the population. Consequently, the 
demographic da£fc was not used. 

a 

The students responding to the questionnaire indicated a bias toward 
those ^attending the November workshops. Of ,100 respondents, 61 had attended 
workshops and 54 had completed the sample of work prior to enrolling. Eighty * 
three were still on course, of whom 9 had attended a workshop, and 10 had 
completed a sample of work. 

There were clear and frequently stated areas of difficulty encountered, 
as is indicated in Table 1. Some students gave several sources of difficulty. 

Table 1 : Frequency of occurrence of problems identified by students two 
months after commencement of courses (May 1978) . 1978 cohort. 

frequency 

study difficulties „87 

preparation and vocabulary deficiencies ' 26 

course,, matf&rial 25 

communication" 24 

library facilities 21 

poor self image 21 

feelings of isolation 19 

structure and fi^/u^cy of tutorials ' .19 

mailing problems 14 

workshops <• , 13 

inability to handle level of work Z 

lack of creche facilities 1 
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\ - '„ Study difficulties stand out clearly as being the most severe and wide- 
spread type of problem. Difficulty in absorbing and analysing material, in 
reading sufficient in the time available, organising study time, settling into 
a regular study routine and difficulty in meeting deadlines were the dominant 
descriptions in this catagory. 

Dif ficulty in_pr_eparing essays and perceived vocabulary deficiencies, 
criticisms of some course material (lack of preliminary reading lists, production 
quality, lack of actual dates of course progress), communication (particularly in 
gauging whether one is copiag staisfactorily) followed. 

• * 
Lack of adequate library facilities and difficulties in obtaining books 
from the University library, poor self image (as expressed through fears of J 
failure, feeling inadequate or interior to other students), and feelings of 
isolation were reported frequently. , 

The suggested improvements to the Counselling Package pointed to j 
the need for clearer information af>out the B.A. program's structure of course 
content, and standard and quantity of work involved. 

One very noticeable aspect of the responses was the tendency to suggest 
that there was little or nothing that the University could do to help them with 
their problems. These were frequently seen of being internal, and only able to 
be solved by themselves.* 

The parts of the/Package seen as being most useful and as least useftil 
were sought. The students saw study techniques as by far^the most useful aspect 
of the Package. The section dealing with making the decision to enrol was 
clearly not seen as ttie most important aspect above the rest of the material 
when viewed from the position of an enrolled student some eight months after 
receipt of the materiad. » 

This preliminary study served the purpose of identifying some of the mor6 
gross deficiences in the supply of information and counselling to pAspective 
students. A number of modifications were made to* the Counselling P^rkage. At 
this time the project was seen as dealing exclusively with that on^ piece of 
material, and no modifications were made, as 3 result of the findings, to the 
"Guide to Open Campus Programs" which had already been prepared. 

2. The Main Study : 1979 Cohort. 

2.1 Responses at the time an offer of enrolment was made, October-December 
1978. 

The following' tables summarise the demographic characteristics of the 
344 respondents. The most striking feature of the distribution of residential 
addresses Is the hicjh proportion of interstate applicants. Except for those t 
Relatively few in the Albury area, they are, clearly remote from the network of 
study centres established by the University throughout Victoria. Every state 
is represented in the group, as are both the A.C.T. and Northern TerritoryT 
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Table 2 : Distribution of Residential Addresses, All Enquirers. 
1979 Cohort* ) . *" 

' #. 1 * y - 

Address Accepted Ofrer* Rejected Offer Not Responded Total 



Melbourne 132 / 

Metropolitan / 

Geelong . ,35 

Victorian ' / 70 
Non-Metropolitan / 

Interstate/ 70 
Overseas 

Totals 307 

* includes no decision on of^fer 
includes deferrals. 



11 

6 
12 

8 

37 
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Previous educational level of respondents accepting the offer of enrolment 
as shown in Table 3 suggests a considerable spread of previous formal study 
levels. One hundred and twelve, or 38% of the sample, have not had schooling 
beyond; form 4, whilst seventy two, or 24% have experienced form 6 level, 
certification courses of technical college qualification work. 



Table 3. Distribution of Respondents by Previous Highest Schooling. 
1979 Cohort. 



Level of Schooling 



Uncertain - and | • 
Accepting Offe^ Rejecting Offer 

Men Women! Total Men ' Women Total 



Primary 3 

.1st form 1 

2nd form 4 

3rd form 9 

4th form 25 

5th form 42 

6th form- 19 

Secondary - Undefined 3 

Trade Certificates 4 

Services qualif icat^ons 3 

Tech. College Certificates 5 

Tech. Colleqe Diplomas 2 

1 

No information 7 



2 
10 
13 ! 
42 
91 
42 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3* 
10 



3 
3 

14 

22 

67 

93 

61 
6 

3 

6* 
3 
4 
17 



2 
1 
6 
2 
3 



4 
4 

3 



4 
1 
10 
6 
6" 



2 
1 
2 



2 
1 
6 



128 179 307 18 19 37 

If the ideology of the institution is to make. Oniversity studies open to 
people at all levels of society, then it would appear from the occupational 
distribution of respondents that to date it is only partly successful . Some 
65% of known male occupations among those accepting offers are in the ,' 
professional, managerial or clerical groups, as* are 39% of known female 
occupations. Over half of the women accepting offers (55%) are engaged in 
home duties. 
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Table 4 

Occupation Type 



Distribution of Respondents by Occupation, 
Uncertain and 



1979 Cohort, 
i 



Accepted Offer Rejected Offer 



".Total 



Men 


Women 


Men 


Women m 


Men 


Women 


1 Professional 


28 


23 


6 


5 * 


, 34 


28 \ 


2 Managerial 


14 


5 
•j 


1 




15 


* 5 


3 Clerical 


27 


36 


3 


\ 3 


31 


•39^ 


4 Salesmen 


3 




1 




4 


1 , 


5 Rural Workers 


2 








5 


5 


6 

7 Transport Workers 


5 


- 


- 


- 


s.5 


% 


8 Tradesmen 


14 




- 




. 14 


/ 


9 Serv. Ind. & Police 


2 


j 




1 




1' 6 • 


10 Armed Forces 


3 








3 




11 Home Dut. & Ind. Means 


8 


91 




£f 




98 


12 No information 


11 


11 


3 


1 


- 14 


12 


13 Inadequately Described 


11 


2 


1 


1 


12 


. 3 


/. Total 


12 8 


179 


. IB 


19 


143 


197 



• The men seeXlng and accepting enrolment tend to be slightly older than 
the women (Table 5) , and the fact that they are still ixi the workforce is 
reflected in the agyf distribution as in the occupational description. 



Table '5 : Age Distribution of Respondents. 



Age in Years 



Rejected Offer 



Total 



21 - 


30 


31 - 


40 


41 - 


50 


51 - 


60 


1.61 - 


70 


71 " 


80 


81 - 


90- 



Men 


Wom£n 

— ' 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


*32 


56 


7 * 


2 


39 


58 


46 


66 


3 


8 


48 


74 


33 


29 


5 


2 


37 


31 


14 


22 


2 


5' 


16 


27 


1 


3 




1 


1 


, 4 


1 


3 - 






1 


3 


1. 








1 




128 


, 179 


17 


18 


143 


197 



The use of the Counselling Package was evaluated in terms of the 
following criteria , assessed by its users. 

1* Was it being used? 

2. What parts were seen as being valuable or net relevant? 

3. Did the A Counselling Package help in making the decision to 
accept or rej-ect enrolment? 

4. What improvements should be made to it? 

The responoe to *t>e question as to whether the package was bcinq 
1 read wde it clear that it is overwhelmingly successful if success is 
measured on the criterion of J>eing read, with 88% claiming to have read 
it right throiigh. 1 % * 
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In brder to identify those parts of the package which were of use 
to applicSfftft, 4 uest i° n 2 asked for both the identification of the most 
useful parts of the package, and for a page by page five point evaluation,' 
allowing for responses 'very useful, fairly useful, not relevant to me, 
cannot see thcj use of :.t, not read this part'/ Space was available for 
additional coi^ment. 

Respon$es to the question 'If you can, identify the: most useful 
parts, least useful parts' brought the frequencies* of response shown in 
Table 6, for those accepting the offer of enrolment, a!nd Table 7 for those 
rejecting thej offer. A number of respondents named more than one part 
to these items. 

\ m 
Table 6 : Responses of 1979 Cohort Accepting Offer to Question 2, 
part two (November 1978) : "If you can, identify the: 







'Most Useful Parts' 




Di'd the Counsellihg 
Package help on 
Deciding? 


The Personal 
Touch 

1 


Making Your Study 
Decision Techniques 

.2 3 All 


None 


Yes 

Confirmed 
No 


40 
24 
40 


18 75 16 
9 31 6 
11 ' 87 16 - 


6 

- 5 






'Least Useful Parts' 




Yes 

Confirmed 
No 


23 
— 10 
38 


25 3 
10 1 
40 3 


74 
19 
51 


Table 7 ^Responses 
part' two 


of 1979 Cohort Rejecting Offer to Question 2, 
(November 1978) : "If you can, identify the: 

'Most Useful Parts' 




Did the Counselling 
Package help on 
Deciding? x 


The Personal 
Touch 
1 


Making Your Study 
Decision Techniques 

2 3 All 


None 


> Yes 

Confirmed 
No 


2 
2 


3 13 5 
1 9 3 


1 
1 



Yes 

Confirmed 
No 



2 
3 



'Least Useful Parts' 
1 1 0 14 

4 1 0 5 



It is clear that overwhelmingly the most valuable part was seen to be 
Part 3 Study Techniques. This is true for both those accepting and those 
rejecting the offer of enrolment. Of the 307 respondents accepting the offer, 
33% named .Part 1, 12% Part 2 and 70% Part 3 as-being the most useful. The 
parts named as being least useful were Part 1, by 23% of respondents accepting 
the offer, Part 2 by 24%, and Part 3 by 2% of such- respondents. The 
information for those refusing the offer -is rather weaker, aa_a number 

provided minimal information. ^ 
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A number of characteristics ,are noi;eworthy. The remarkably strong 
acceptance of Part 3 among tihose who clai^ not to have used the Counselling 
Package for decision making is one: eighty- five per cent of such respondents 
specified this part as mos.t useful, if we omit those replying' "all" . As 
a whole, this group tended to \list parts 1 and 3 together as the most useful 
parts. This is consistent witfy the intention of part 2. If an applicant 
is firm in his mind as to his course of action, then assistance in decision 
making is not likely to be so relevant, fhis group markedly saw Parts' 1 and 
2 less useful than did the others accepting the offer of enrolment. These 
latter groups - those helped to make decisions, and those whose decisions 
were confirmed - were generally more conservative in choosing most useful 
and least useful parts, although the general pattern as described above 
is reflected with one notable variation. The group claiming to have been 
helped by the Counselling Package iji making their decision *as much more 
inclined to see none of the package as "least useful" in proportion to 
separating specific parts as being so than wer^ either of the other two 
groups. i / 

Responses c to the detailed evaluation ratings on a page by page grid 
were obtained for respondents accepting the offer, and for tfiose rejecting 
the offer. Responses were made on a five point scale, of "very useful", 
"fairly useful", "not relevant to me", "cannot see the use of this", 
"not read this part". The object of this section was to identify the specific 
items which were seen as being of value, \ 

Two features stood out very clearly. For those accepting the offer of 
enrolment, Study Techniques were seen as clearly the most important materials. r 
The page listing names, addresses arid telephone numbers for the Dean of 
Students, Administrative Coordinator and Hot Line was equally important. 
A secondary peak appeared for the page giving a digest of contents in the 
Packages, and making reference to the University Handbook and Information to 
Students booklet. 

The pattern of responses from those rejecting ttit offer is not greatly 
different in its global format, but the emphases within Parts do differ. 
Student cpmmenjts appear relatively more useful in Part 1. Organizing time 
and study place, eind reading seem more important in Part 3. 

It should be noted that the number in this category of respondents is 
rather small, and the finer comparisons are consequently less stable than in 
the case of the respondents accepting the offer. 

The final section of Question 2 asked ' In what way could the Counselling 
Package be improved? 1 Responses for those accepting the offer of enrolment 
are given in Table 8. 
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Table 8 • Responses co Question "In what way could the Counselling 
Package be improved?" 



frequency 

Suggested improvements " aC of§er n< ^ 

Give more course information 25 

Include structures of programs for qualifications H 

Extra information for remote students 6 

More specific information 4 

Explain terminology f c 4 

Workload information 3 

Include estimates of Typical Weekly Time Commitment 2 

Modify information booklet 2 

Reduce emphasis on Part 2 12 „ 
Include information about previous students 7 , 

Expand information on essay writing 6 
Give a gauge of academic standards 4 
Expand study techniques information 4 
Include information on how students find time for study 2 

Reduce content a * 13 

Bind pages 13 

Put more emphasis on pre-enrolment workshops 4 
Include maps of location and campus of Deakin 3 
Unable to criticise package _ 7 

It is noteworthy that the most common recommendation relates not so much 
to the content of the Counselling Package, but to the content relevant to the 
booklet *A Guide to Open Campus Study 1 . Hie desire for more information about 
individual courses, and about degree program structures, workload' information, 
terminology, and desire for other specific information all fall into this 
catagory. So too does 1ihe desire of remote students for more information in 
respect of their peculiar situation. 

The concern about .essay writing, methods and standards, and the 
development of study techniques is reflected in that cluster requesting less 
emphasis on the decision making function, information about previous students 
and their study habits and requests for more study technique and essay 
writing information. Presentation changes were also relatively frequently 
suggested. 

-? 

An option available to applicants was the attendance, for a fee 
of $10, at a workshop during November. These workshops were scheduled for 
Geelong, Melbourne Chepparton and Horsham. Attendance is summarised in 
Table 9^ There is cleArly a strong association between attendance at one 
of thes>e workshops and the decision of an applicant to proceed with enrolment. 
Some respondents replied before the Workshops t - thus explaining the )rather u 
high 'no answer 1 frequency for those attending. ' \ 
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Table 9 : Attendance at November workshops. 1979 Cohort. 

o 

Accepted offer Yes No No Answer Total 



Attended November workshop 100 186 3 4 290 

Useful 78 1 21 100 

Rejected offer 

Attended November workshop 2 33 3 38 

Useful 2 - 2 

In order to obtain an indicator of motivation for undertaking courses 
at Deakin, an openly worded question was phrased: 'Why did you enquire about 
taking an Off Campus Course? 1 This was done in an attempt to obtain a set* 
of responses as little affected by researcher bias as possible. .An attempt 
was then made to classify the replies, and Table 10 summarises the results , 
the number o if "no responses' in the group rejecting the offer being in part * 
due to reply bsing made by letter rather than by completion of the questionnaire. 

Table 10 : Responses to Question 5 "Why did you enquire about taking 
an Off Campus Course?" 1979 Cohort, November 1978. 

Accepted Rejected 
Offer . Offer 

CURIOSITY * 9 

Curiosity 4 

Response to Advertisements 0 5 

PREVIOUS EDUCATIONAL CONTACTS 9 3 . 

2 ° 

Extension of H.£.C, C.A.E or T.A.F.E • Courses 5 s 

Previous Open University contact 2 

Contact with Dfeakin Off Campus students 2 1 

PREFERENCE /FOR OFF CAMPUS STUDY r 68 ' 10 

, Preferring concept to On Campus .42 

Flexibility of time in course 4 
Off Campus best suits requirements 22 

TO BECOME MORE EDUCATED 40 10 

DESIRE FOR SELF SATISFACTION 50 , 2 

Compensation for earlier lack of opportunities 6 1 
Personal satisfaction/goal/achievement 18^ ; 

Self improvement/enrichment 15 

Mental stimulation ... "* 11 1 

ONLY WAY OF DOING A COURSE 39 5 ' 

QUALIFICATIONS : TO GET A DEGREE^ * 2!5 2 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GETTING A JOB ADVANCEMENT ' 33 4 
MISCELLANEOUS 17 -2 

NO RESPONSE 9 10 



TOTAL 290 38 

* " 179 
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2.2 Responses at the time of receipt of first course material, February 

- y 

Tpe questionnaire circulated in February 1979 to the 307 respondents 
to the November document who accepted environment was answered in time for 
analysis/ by 170, or 55% of respondents. Responses suggest that the 
Counselling Package is used by new students as an information source. Table 
11 sunmarises the degree of usage, and the material sought. A number of 
respondents sought more than one type of information. 

Table 11 : Responses to Question 1 'Have you referred to the 
Counselling Package since January l? f February 1979 



Yes 

Information sought 



N = 117 No N = 53 

Was information adequately provided? 



\ Frequency* 


Yes 


No 


No comment 


Studying & study techniques 


63 „ 


60 


3 




Reading techniques 


11 ' 


11 






Writing essays 


28 


27 


1 , 




Time commitment 


2 


1 


1 




Resources available 


17 


17 






Re matters discussed at work 










shop 


1 


1 






Prescribed literature 


1 


1 






General 


'21 


21 


4 


2* 



* A number of respondents gave multiple responses to this item 

The time\commitment anticipated by the new students reflects the 
expectation of co\\rse teams preparing the 9tudy- .material, who work to the 
assumption of 10 to 12 hours per week average commitment. 



Table 12 



sponses to Question 2y Anticipated weekly time 



commitment, F&bruary 1979 



Hours per week 



Attended workshop 
Yes No 



Total 



0-7 


\ i 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 14 




62 


33 


95 


15 21 




38 


11 


49 


22 - 28 




2 


1 " 


3 


29-35 




3 


0 


3 


36 - 42 




1 


0 


1 


43 - 48 




0 


1* 


1 


don 1 1 know 




10 


7 


17 






\ 117 


53 


170 



* undertaking two course each semester 



Kjes' 



180 



9 
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The responses to the query as to information not provided as 
summarised in Table 13 should be compared to Table '&• 



- Table 13 : Responses to Question 3. 'Is there any information 

which should have been provided, but has not so been? 1 
February 1979. 

Type of information frequency 

i Give more course information 15 
Give clearer information and advice about submitted 

work requirements .12 
Ear liter availability of, and advice about preliminary 

reading 10 

Give more information about programs and future courses 7 

Give clearer advice for starting courses , 4 

Give more library information r 3 

Give more information about book availability 3 
Give a concise directory of University locations and 

_jtaiephone numbers 3 

Give tutor's identity^ earlier 2 
, Provide a list of students in the course . ■ • 2 

Miscellaneous 10 

None 110 

There is a clear emphasis, as might be expected, on the requirements 
and content of courses and programs, and University services' avai lability. 
Much of this material is in the province of the course teams,, and cognizance 
should be taken of these problems in respect to the 'Guide to Open Campus 
Programs', 'Information for Students', and materials in the first course 
mailings. 

Awareness of new students to changes to their ways of life were 
gauged, again by allowing an open response to the question 'What changes in 
your way of life do you anticipate as a result of undertaking an off campus 
course?' It is of interest to observe that the summary of responses in 
Table displays am overwhelming negative adjustment, if one views reduction 
in availability of other activities in this way, 

* 

Table 14 s Itesponses ta Question 4. 'What changes in your way of 
life do ,you anticipate as a result of -undertaking an ' 
off campus course?' February 1979. 

% 

Difficulty ' Frequency 

Less leisure time 45 

Reduced social life { 44 
Reduced time for family and home' - includes likely 

conflict in 4 » 8 

Less community involvement 3 

Adjusting to a disciplined study routine 33 

None ' 15 

, Very little „ 8 

Increased knowledge 9 

Enrichment and mental stimulation 9 

Increased Awareness, broader outlook 6 

Increase in effective articulation 5 
Better job prospects 



* . * 4 

Miscellaneous 12 
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* It is not unexpected that the difficulties anticipated to some 
extent reflect those to the previous question • Table 15 is self explanatory* 
Perhaps ,one of the most concerning aspects concerns the elaborations 
provided for responses classified as 'effects on»family life 1 .^Several 
state* that they anticipate conflict with spouses-. V 

Table 15 s , Responses to Question 5. 'What difficulties do you 
anticipate?' February 1979. 



Difficulty 


Frequency 


Time allocation 


56 


Studv routine and technicrues (includinu problems in 




aettina started) 


37 


Essay and assignment writing (including gauging depth 




o. f wo r lc re ami red) 


34 


Effects on family liife 


17 




11 


Ohfain ina Ppfprpnpp materials fincludina librarv 




facilities) 


11 


Reiner ahlA t^o pone wi +h load 


9 


CvLdxii Lain xliy ^UllUcllLI dLlUU 


9 


Maintaining nouivatiun 


7 


Reduction in social life f 


o 


Lack of Confidence 


5 


Meeting deadlines 


3 


Receipt of materials 


3 ' 


Self discipline 


2 


Interaction of beliefs and content 


. 2" 


Content - 


2 


Uncertainty of future study directions 


1 


Possible address changes 


1 


initial frustration 


1 


Few 


1 


None 


17 



Summary : Future Directions 

It is clear th^t counselling is important in enabling applicants to 
reach decisions consonant with their interests. Thie greatest concern to 
* these people is in regard! to their capacity to write appropriate assessable 
work, and to study effectively. - t 

Future investigation will attempt to identify those skills and techniques 
which staff assume students bring with them, and set these against those assumed 
by prospective students, and. those actually used by. students. 

It has been tooeatly to date to study the patterns in early attrition. 
One line of useful investigation should lead to the trialling of short (five 
to six week) skill development courses prior to commencement of courses. By 
such means early attrition may be reduced both by moving it forward to the 
enrolment point for some, and by reducing early frustration for those students 
proceeding to studies. 
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Student Attitudes at a New 
and an Old University 



J.S. Western & Ernest Roe 

University of Queensland University of Queensland 



This paper looks at tha attitudes held by incoming students In tha facultlts of Arts, Commerce and Economics and Scianca at the 
University of Queensland and comparas tham with attitudes hald by incoming students In the schools of Humanities, Modarn Asian 
Studies, Australian Envlronmantal Studlas and Scianca at Griffith Univarsity. It than axamlnas attltudas of these groups of studants at 
tha complation of thalr thraa-yaar pass degrees. Tha pattarn of coursas at tha Univarsity of Quaansiand and Griffith Univarsity ara sub- 
stantially different. Quaansiand Univarsity has a traditional disci pi ine-based dapartmantai structura whila Griffith Univarsity Is Inten- 
tionally Interdisciplinary and problam orlantad. „ ■ 

Tha papar addrassas itsaif to tha axtant to which axposura to thasa d If fa rant structural produca dlffarant patterns of attltuda changa. 



Paper available from authors 
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Non-Formal Activities 



Roger Landbeck 
. Griffith University 



The Non Formal Activities took place from 10 am to 5 pm on Sunday 13th May. 
They were designed to run in parallel with the discussion groups on Adult 
Education in the norning and to provide the complete programme in the afternoon. 

The activities were^ designed to provide opportunities for members to 
present and discuss topics in an informal way. Thus 'work in progress 1 could be 
explained either to a small iatetest group or through posters. In the event 
the response was poor, only 1 poster being submitted' and some activities had to 
be cancelled. 

However, a good deal of interest was aroused by the workshop run by Dietrich 
Brandt on interaction in small groups. The Williams Committee f Teach-In 1 also ' A 
drew reasonable numbers. Another popular event was the bush -walk to Griffith 
University which provided opportunities for people to chat informally and 
exchange information. 

Short reports of "the activities are^given below. 

1. Poster - "Student and Staff Views of the Goals and Teaching Methods 
s of Tertiary Education" David Watkins Educational Research 
Unit, University of New England. A report of this study 
' is available from the author. 

o 

2- Workshop 'Improving Communication in Small Groups 1 presented by 
Die trict^ Brandt, HDZ Aachen, West Germany. 

During the first ten minutes of the workshop 9 volunteers discussed the 
topic 'Multiculturism 1 which Dietrich Brandt videotaped. The remainder of the 
participants (about 15 people) sat around the outside of the group as observers,. 
The rest of tjhe workshop was devoted to exploring the interactions that had 
occurred through videotape, opinions of the participants and tlje external 
observers. The principles that emerged were -skilfully and sensitively drawn out 
by Dietrich who summarised them on the board. 

Following a* break another group was fotmed to repeat the exercise while the 
original group concluded their discussion. ^ I found that the last half hour was 
particularly valuable as group members became more open with one another resulting 
in a very profitable discussion*/ . 

Roger Landbeck 

i 

3. Workshop 'Educational Consultancy in Practice' run by Dave Bend and 
Rod MacDonald. 

The workshop commenced with an apology for the absence of one of the leaders. 
I am sure we all felt his spirit amongst us. A round of introductions followed 
during which each participant introduced his/herself to the group. 
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Davfd gave an introductory talk in which he explained the stages through 
fchich the relationships between the consultant and' the client may develop. They 
were : 



(1) Initial contact 

(2) Defining the relationship and the problem 

(3) Selecting a method or procedure 

(4) Gathering data * < i 

(5) Reporting 

(6) Further action and implementation 

(7) Termination. 

A discussion was then held on whether these stages were chronologically 
ordered or a list of processes. It wa& finally decided that the stages were not 
necessarily in chronological order. - ^ 

David then outlined a possible structure for the remainder of the workshop. 
Th£s involved* dividing into small groups selecting one or more of the above stages 
and working through the following phases: " 

<% 

, (1) Describe incidents and examples of problematic situations relating ^ 
to 'the stage(s) beipg discussed. 

(2) Identifying ^critical issues, and questions which should be asked 
at that stage. 

(3) Read a discussion paper prepared by Dave and Rod on the stage 
being discussed. # 

(A) Produce a checklist of questions for consultants at that stage. 

(5) One member from each subgroup to report to another subgroup on 
that subgroups discussion. 

In the event phase two of the small grotip discusision was found to be of such 
value,^ that more time was spent onit than previously allocated. The final phase 
changed to a group discussion on each subgroups discussion. A most valuable 
outcome of the*workshop was the opportunity the structure of the workshop gave 
>to participants to recount and reflect their own personal experiences . Dave and 
Rod are to be congratulated for initiating and conducting a most useful, worthwhile 
and enjoyable wotlcshop. 

Michael Prosser 
- Griffith University 

4. Discussion - Teach in on William; Committee Report v 

Bill Hall (Director, Mount Gravatt CAE), Dick Johnson (ANU), Roger Swain 
(TAFE, South Australia) edfch gave a brief talk setting out their view of the 
Williams Committee Report and its implications. • This was' fallowed by general 
discussion. «. " 
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5, Film - "Never Too Late" - Mature age unmatriculated students at 
the University of New South Wales and discussion led by John Powell 

The session, which was attended by about fifteen conference participants, 
opened withgthe screening of the film Never Too Late , a thirty-minute documentary 
promotional film about the University of New South Wales's relatively new 
programme for mature age, unmatriculated students. 'The film is to be used for 
the first time as part of a one-day session to be put on by the University for 
prospective applicants to next year's pto^gramme. 

After the screening, the group moved into quite an active discussion of 
both the programme itself and the effect of the film on prospective applicants 
viewing it. The history, aims, success, implications, etc of the programme 
were inquired about and discussed by the group, with some members sharing 
their experiences of similar programmes for mature age and/or unmatriculated 
studehts at other institutions. The group was also very interested in the 
characteristics and experiences of the students who had been involved in the 
programme, the representativeness of the students described in the film, and 
the possible relationship between the intended and. actual effects of the film a 
on different kinds of students ? 

The whole group, including those members associated with the production of the 
film, seemed to find the session interesting, constructive and thought -provoking 
and many were still discussing some of the issue\ raised by the session on their 
way down the hill to lunch. , \^ 

Cherie B&sili'e 
Griffith University 

\ '>■'■' ■ ■ 

6. Discussion - "Prior knowledge and Student Performance in 1st Year 
Chemistry at Tertiary Level 

To investigate the relationship between prior knowledge of chemistry 
and performance in chemistry subjects at first year level, commencing students 
were given a forty-iteih "readiness" test of basic chemical ^knowledge and 
principles. A further study required a group of secondary school teachers 
and a group of lecturing staff to rate the test items on a 1 (very difficult) 
to 5 ( very easy) scale. Comparison\>f teachers and lecturers ratings of items o 
with student performance~4n- the re^tfjness test indicated that (a 1 ) areas found 
most difficult by students are basic formula construction and recognition, 
basic equation writing and redox reaction^, (b) students found items in basic 
chemistry more difficult t,han perceived by, bdth teaching staff at schools and* ^ ' 
tettiary lecturing staff, (c) lecturing staff appeared to rate • the items 
closer to Student performance than did secondary teaching st&ff. Correlation 
studies between scores in test items and performance, in first semester chemistry 
subjects showed that a large Majority (50%) of significant correlations 
occured fov items associated with areas of basic chemistry in which students 
performed poorly in th<e "readiness" test. 

•» 

In view of the findings, a number of future studies are suggested. It 
would seem appVopriat'e to develop a diagnostic test of basic chemical knowledge 
and skills, to 'be administered to -first-year degree students. This diagnostic 
program would be supported by the {levelppment of suitable CAI material «for ^ 
remedial courses. Present studies are iti this direction. ^ 



Don Litster and Sfcrge Kokot / 

Queensland Institute of Technology 
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ARE STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF TEACHING OF AN[Y VALUE?. 



Neil Paget 

h.e.aVr/u. 

Monash University 



The intention during this session was to focus on some of the bases 
for evaluating teaching (or courses) at poslt-^ secondary level and to 
eaqplore the implications of the various decisions which may be made for 
the use and interpretation of information fjyom students. - u 

It was accepted that the function of evaluation is to provide 
relevant data to seme decision-makers with respect to some project, i.e. 
data they will /use for decision-making. Evaluation will often be j 
requiredVfor one of two major reasons - to improve the instructional 
process or to make decisions for 'administrative 1 purposes, often 
related to tenure, promotion or appointments. The diagram below 
illustrates the different pathways each choice offers: 



\ 



/ EVALUATION OF COURSE/TEACHING / 

* / \ / 

IMPROVING INSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 



SELECT APPROPRIATE 
FACTORS 




SAMPLE FACTORS 



i 



SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
ABOUT STRENGTHS 
AND WEAKNESSES IN 
THE^E AREAS 



GENERAL IMPRESSION 
TEACHER/COURSE 



tja 



It is apparent tl^at the information required to make decisions in one 
area will be completely inadequate and inappropriate for decision -taking 
in the other area. These differences are summarized in the table below: 



IMPLICATIONS FOR: 



IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 



ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 



Questions 
, Responses 
. Analysis . 



Specific 

Diagnostic 

Particular 



General 

...... 

Descriptive 

_ Addi ti ve/Cpmpara t i ve 



Discussion focussed on the recognition of th^ need for evaluation 
instruments to be designed to take ac90unt of the fundamental purpose of 
the evaluation process. Student evaluations are often criticized for their 
doubtful reliability and validity, but as one (of many) sources of data 
they have a useful role to play. Teachers and educational consultants have 
a responsibility to ensure that both the reliability and validity of 
student evaluations axe maximized. 

A comprehensive bibliography dn 1 Evaluation of Teaching 1 was 
distributed to participants,,, and a computerized bibliographic system for 
producing ^such bibliographies was described. Further information on both 
is available on request. 

Other Activities [ ' 

The following activities were either cancelled or had very small 
numbers attending. Those interested in these topics are invited to the 
organisers directly. , \ 

1) Plagiarism - what is it arid what can be done about in tertiary 
education. Dianne Samson, Educational Projects Officer, ESTR, / 
Murdoch University, Murdoch, Western Australia, 6153. 

2) 'Involving Students in Planning, Teaching and Evaluating Their 
Own Courses 1 Merv Fogarty,. Apartment of Teacher Education, 
North Brisbane CAE, Kedron, Queensland, 4031. / 

3) The Use of Programmable Calculators as control devices in 0 
•computer 1 managed learning. Derrick Unwin, ERDU, Queensland 
Institute of Technology, Queensland, 4000. 
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